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DE'^LOPMT PROGRjU:#]ES FOR THE 'aRBiffl' POOR 
- som ISSUES 

Girish K, Hisra^ 

In the early stages of po st- Independence period j the 
emphasis was laid, in our Five Year PlaJis on tiie attainment 
of a high rate of growtti in the economy in which oh;] ectives 
of redistributive Justice and v%relfare of the poor received 
marginal weightage. It was in the late sixties thgt removal 
of poverty? bec_^me one of the explicit objectives of our 
plans. But this effort w^g brought in through j^hpe deci- 
sions at different levels. It was in the Fifth Five lear 
PlaP- tliat a formal atteript was made to incorporate utie 
objective of poverty eradication in the structure o:t plan 
formplation. In the Sixtl') and the Seventh. Plans the objec- 
tives of horizontal and vertical equity were given high 
v/eightage and special projects were designed to provide for 
the urban poor a reasonable level of living and basic nece- 
ssities of life. 

UieifflTSATIOh .ffli) UiBill GROWTH 

Eie trend of urbanisation shows a iiumber oi' socio- 
economic as well as ecological problems in urban areas. 

The result of 198'^ Census indie gtes that the urbaniSgtion 
of India is about 160 million. Although this number is 
only 23*53 per cent of tJse total population j the absolute 
magnitude is a matter of deep concern. The problem of 
urbanisation is f'orther aggrava'ted \vTicn we find more tlian 
60 per cent of the urban population dwelling in cities with 
ori'S lahh cr liiore persons. Besides? cities with five lakh 
or more population are registering a faster grov/tii rate as 
conipared to otiier Categories of towis. This lop-sided 
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urbaJi d.6velopnis3i'b creatss encla'vss of population oiplosion 
in few cities ^^icii, in turnj first makes the ui'ban lahd- 
a sc arc e commodity due to .increasing Mai'^d-man* ratio ai'd 
secondly j tries to push the slum and souatter dxjellors at 
the outskirts of the city. Thirdly, lot of press’ure munts 
up on the existing services like drinking water, housing, 
sanitation, transport, etc,, so much so ‘that tho urban 
poor is virtually priced out of their reach. 

The urbanisation process particularly marked in the 
'197-1-81 decade, has received the share of urban popul&ition 
from 16.7 per cent in 1951 to 23.53 per cent in 1981. If 
the present trend of urban-rural growth differential of 
2 per cent per annum continues, tlie share of urban popula- 
tion would rise to a li'^tle over 31 per cent in 2001 AD, 

This implies that though the majority of population would 
continue to be rural, tiie increments to the urban population 
v;ould be nearly half the increment to tlie total population. 
Over the next two decades a little under eight million people 
would be added to the urban population every year. 

It has been pointed out by several researchers that 

the present urban crisis is linked with the agrarian crisis 

in the countryside and the vast majority of urban poor is 

no other than the rural poor yiho were no .longer able to 

eke out a meagre subsistence in, the village, A study of 

four squatter settlements in Delhi indicated that 81 per 

cent of tile respondents had left the village because 'they 

1 

could not earn a living 'there. The availability of a wide 
range of opportunities in the expanding informal, sector in 
cities attracts the poor and distressed migrants from -toe . 
countryside as I'jell as small and medium towns to seek their 

1. 1, Hatli, "Urbanisation in India - Review and Prospect,” 

Economic & Politicoi Weekly, 701,21, Kb. 8, 1986, p.3^. 
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livelihood, in these cities. In fact j the poverty in urhan 
areas is a spillover effect of rural poverty and. a direct 
attack on rural poverty ultimately solves tiie prohlem ox 
urhaii poor also, 

UHBjily POOR .IJD TSE PO¥ERTI SGEtl'iRIO 

On the basis of a daily nutritional requirement of 
Ij^OO calories per person for rural areas and IjlOO Calories 
per person in urban sreas, tlie Sixth Five Year PI ai (19 80 - 85) 
ha^s defined the, poverty line in terms of 1979-80 larices aS 
per Capita monthly expenditure of P..3.75 for rural aiteas and 
Rs,88 for urban areas. Hence, persons -whose monthly ex'pendi- 
t-ure is Es,88 or less are considered to be below the poverty 
line in urban areas. 

The first gnd foremost query that arises in tiie mind 
before undertaking .any development programme for the urban 
poor iss Who are they? The next question is about the factors 
1 /hich create urban . poverty. The iirb.an poor are migrants 
from rxiral areas due to economic reaso.ns that enforce them 
to join the informal sector in urban centres due to illiteracy 
and lack of any specific skill. The informel sector provides 
lo-vj -v/ages and they live in places kno-wn as slums, squa-tters 
and pavements xdiich are devoid of proper sanitation, water, 
nutrition, etc, ■ 

The urban poor are fully engaged in the market system 
as -wage labourers, self-employed entrepreneurs and unpaid 
workers where nearly two-thirds of them- earn income ■ below 
the poverty line. The self-employed workers are petty shop- 
keepers, hav/kers, vendors, milk men, etc,, who perform essen- 
tial functions of the urban economy but without adequ^'le 
remunerations. They suffer from a feeling of insecurity and 
aline ation and easily fall pray to different vices of urbaxi 
life. Their desire to earn quick laohey malies them viiLnerable 
* unscruplus chief- tans and under-world lords. 
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A geographical distribution of urban poverty cannot 

be seen in its true perspective due to sketchy data available 

on the subaect. According to Sivaramaiirishna' s study ; 

63 per cent of the people live in Calcutta Metropolis with 
an income of Rs.SOO per huusehoid. Of them ^6 per cent have 
income of less than Rs.2D0 per, month. In Madras Wiebe^ found 
that 80 per cent of the people living in a slum were below 
the poverty line while in the squatter settleinents of Delhi, 
Majund-ar^ found that 71 per cent of the households had 
monthly income of te, 250 or below, tiie average income of the 
household being Rs. 237 altiio ugh there were 1.6 etixners in 
each household. In another study of squatter settlements 
in Delhi, Menepee Singh^ found that the average monthly 
income of employed woiTien was only Rs. 76 compared to Rs. 192 for 
men. Over 90 per cent of these women stated that they were 
wrking to provide for the minimal needs of the fainilies. 
Notwithstanding this low income figures and a high magnitude 
of urban poverty, it has been found that in viev.’' of migrants 
in squatter settlements their standard of living has improved 
as compared to their previous situation in the rural a^eas. 

It seems that tiie low rate of earnings by the poor 
migrants and the perpetuation of urban poverty are mainly 
due to their confinement for livelihood in the informal 
sector. Ihe study of urban informal sector in Ahmedabad by 

2. K.C, Sivaramkrishan, '*'Ihe Slum Improvement Prom’ .name in 
Calcutta. Ihe Role of the GMDA ‘’. in iafred ae'^SouzE^ 
(ed.) The Indian City-Poverty , Ecology & Urban Develop- 
ment . Manohar , New De.lhi, 1983, , pp. 1^5-170 “ ■ 

3. Pan! D. Wiebe, '‘Interdependence not Quality Slum Pers- 
pectives", in Alfred de Souza (ed.), op.cit. , 1983 

pp, 17-28. 

T.K. Majumdar, "The Urban Poor and Social' Changes A 
Study of Squattar Settlements in Delhi", in Alfred de 
Souza ( eci. ) op.cit., pp»29— 60* 

Andrea Menepee Singh, "fcmen ahd the Family; Coping- with 
Poverty in the Bastis of Delhi" in Alfred de Souza'^Ced.) 
op.cit., pp.61-94-. 
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Papola^ indicates idiat around per cent of the city* s 
population are employed in informal activities. In a 
recent study of Delhi squatter settlements hy the Tovai & 
Country Planning Organisation it is found that oTer 30 per 
cent of the heads of households were involved in unskilled 
jobs in construction, manual and industrial labcur. Both 
men and "women migrants in squatter settlements arc primarily 
employed in occupations which au’e held in low esteem and 
are poorly paid. They perform a wide range of services on 
which the urban econoiry depends. Although tlie services 
rendered by 'idle informal sector workers require little skills 
tliey are as Majumdar*^ points out essential for 'the efficient 
functioning of the urban econony at its present stage of 
development and the use of teciinology. They can only be 
replaced at enornr) us cost to the urban ecoiio my, iilso, 

’ e^qpelling people from the city will not improve conditions 
in the city nor 'the condition of those expelled. On the 
contrary, the existing jobs and incomes depend on a labour 
market - reduce it by force, and you are in danger of damaging 

Q 

tlie condition of every one. * ■ 

In this context, o\ir planners haje three options to 
check the in-raigration to tiieir cities, . First is a long-term 
solution to go for regional development planning by croating 
satellite toms or growtii centres in tlie hinterlands of 
metropolitan cities. Secondly, tliey can e^jpand tLie city to 

6, T.S, Papola, Urb an In formal.— Sector in a Develo'ning 

Economy .- New DelKiT'lfikas,' ~ ^ ^ Vv 

7, I.K, Majumdar, op.cit. 

8, Nigel Karris s "No Urban Explosion in Indias False 
Alarm on Rural Exodus." - The Hindustan Times . August 
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aiccomiaodate more numtier of persons in it as lias bcon 
suggested in the second Master Plan for Delhi, Thirdly , 
they can close their city gates to check the in-migration, 

A time series analysis of tlie incidence of poverty 
in rural and urban ah c as reveals the absenco of any st cubis- 
tically significant tipue trend over tiie periou from 195^-57 
to 1977-78 (rur-al)/ and from 19 6o -6 1 to 1977-78 (urban). 

Ine absolute number of poor, however j shows a, or.. nd increase 
of 4.35 million (2,43^2 per annum) for the urban si^ctor.^ 

10 

On the o tiler h,urn, the Sixtii Plan calculated tin a. t 

317 million persons were living, below ttie jioverty linj. 

Out er tlierii 57 '^i444on wer^ residing in urbcJi s4e.;,s. In 

rda/oive terms 50«7 per cent of the rmn.u population nid 

4o per cent of the urban population -wore cla3sifi.-d c..s 

> ttie poor*. The Sevmth Pl:n has revealed that in 1984-85, 

273 m ic rujr^.,1 ai-eas and 51 m in urban areas below 

11 

the poverty line, lur-biier, -ohe Seventh Pl,;n .nivisabbs 
that by 1989-90, onli^ 42 million persons in tiie Uib.,;.n ;?rca 
will remain below the poverty line accountijig- for 19 per cuit 
of the total urban population. The PlaJi estiraates the pro- 
portion of urban population below the povirt;/ lino :.n 10 
per cent in 199^-95. ff such trend of poverty continues 
tlian hardly my urban poor will remain to be 3 -on in 2001 ,J), 

The Seventh Five Yorj:' Plan thus presents s, Vory rosy 
picture of poverty alleviation in the country, nut, ho v 
far this theoretical concept^of poverty. line helps measuring 


5. iv. Simdara.m gnd s.D. Tendulkar. ‘hUti-Poverty Pro- 
grammes in Indias An Assessment* in S. MuMiopoohyay 
^ ) • The Poor in ^.sia. Productivity Pro.g ramme s ^ 
aaiid Strategies , KuTTa Lu-mpur . ,-iPDG,, ~19^. 

10, Government of India, Sixtii Five Year Plvn ,, 1980 -85* 
Planning Commission, hew Delhi, 19 81. 

11. Government of India, Seventh Five Year PI arm 1085-90, 
Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1985. 
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poverty in realityj is a. big question to exai'-iiiie. Unfor- 
tun;ately 5 except th'o kind of iiiforiiiativ..n available froa 
the literature reviewed in the e£:rlier secti/nj no base 
line data on poverty are avail clsle. Data on income distri- 
bution are also not generated in the country, [Die sketchy 
data on theosubjcct, thereforej do not xjcrnit us t. comment 
on the rjrac tic ability of tiie poverty line, - 

is long as the urb£XL poor remain attached to the 
informal sector there seems to be hardly any chance t.. 
eradicate poverty in _ this country. It is .-nly through 
integrating the informci seetjr with the firmai sector that 
productivity and earnings in the informal sector can be 
increased. The alternrative Coinse is t... develop the f.rmjd. 
sector at a faster rate so. that after absorbing tiio urben 
pom it Can increase their income level, 

DE vBLOPMHTT PEOGEiiiiES FOR TKE UHB ih PO OR 


The sti'uctural ciiango of any kind is, In wove r, a 
difficult ana tioie - consuming process. But 
certainly be uh\do to devv^lop the urban poor tbrjugli the 
im.plemienta.ticn of a.ntl-poverty jirogra,r.n«fl. These •pvegrammies 
3 .rs confined t-' the cireas -urban housing, on-v irrnTment'.iL 
impr>-vement of slum (including waier supply, sewerage, paving 
of streets, st..rm water drains, community laVat.rios) , 
minimum p'ublic heaith facilities integrated with family 
planning, integr.ated child devei.pment service, ..-dult educa- 
tiwP. .D'ld elementary educjiti .n for children upt.e the age of 
under the Hinimuixi Eeuds Programme, Urban Basic Services 
Piv gramme, con.tr ally- spon so r^..d scheme of Integrated Develop- 
ment of Small and Medium Tovjns (IDSnT) end- a new pragramiao 
for providing self-employment to the urban poor (SioEb'P) in 
:ae:tropQlitm5-:^urb.am-': 3nd:[:;scmi-urb':ah^o:ah.eo.si;';(:- 


Urban housing: 

Shelter for 2 II’ ty ' 2000 i-J) appe;irs a massive challenge 
as India prepares bo observe the Intemiatimial Yeex of 
Sheitcr^:;.for the Homeless (IISH) , 1987 with neexly 20 per 
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of the country’ s eity dwellers living in-squalio- sluiris. 

The National Builamg Organisation estimat-m the honsing 

shortage in 1981 as five million dwelling -units in 'urh ah 

areas and the shortage at the heginniig oi ttie Seven tli Five 

leer Plan has Iseen placed at 5 •9 TatH ion units The 

shortage in the urban .are£.s by the t-urn of tiie cenrary would 

be 9.3 million. Considering soich a high magnitude .-f housing 

shortage ana limited availability of capital, tiio r-vle •of 

government in the field of urban h- using hcos remairied ua'Lrily 

pivmctional. It has been restricted to the improveraent of 

slums, direct provisi.>ri of ho;using b.- the weatier sections of 

the society and encouragement and support of housing fin-nce 
institutions that pr-orDte chanelling of private resources 

into housing in a constructive way. During the on-g:.ing 
Seventh Plan? direct puolic sector investment lias been 
proposed for housing the econcmically wojaher sectl.ns (EW 3 ) 
of tJ-ie society. The public sector provides ’ sites end 
services’ at cost price t„' the beneficiaries. In aidditi-n, 
the beneficiaries are pr^-vided a loan of Bs. 5000 per unit 
repayable over a peri:d of 20-25 year's &t a concosGional 
rate of interest. However,, in view of tiie scarcity of deve- 
loped urban land and 'bhe c^-st involved, it has been decided 
tu limit the area ^.f devel.ped land to 25 to 35 s^q m per 
house for the urban poor. 

The maOor chunk of the public sector investment for 
urban housing has been channelized through Housing ^rid Urban 
Development Corporation (liUDCO), Till Mar-ch 1985 , -biie HUDCO 
had sanctioned 3,58? schemes in 669 cities and towns covering 
alnmst all tiie states and involving loan assistance of nbout 
P:5, 1,662 crore of which it had disbursed about Rs,992 crorc.’^^ 
iiccording te the Seventh plan? all these prjjec to will provide 


1 - 2 , Government of India, Seven tli Five-Year Pl.n 19Sq-Q0 . 
Planning Gummission, Vol,!!, 1985, p, 292 , 

13 . Ibid. , p.295. 



about 2D leKh dwelling units end about 1,73 lakh devel-jped 
plots and a number of shops and CGBimercial buildings. Of 
these 5 about 88 per cent ufthe dx^elling units and 7S^ pen 
cent of plots are fix' the benefit of the hV/S and lower 
income group (LIG) , Besides j HUDGO, the Life Insurance 
Corporati'-n (LIC) has been asked to invest 25 per cent of 
its net accretion to- its c-nitrolled funds in s--cialij~ 
oriented schemes like housing, eloctrif ication, water supply/, 
so^werage ana road transpv-rt. However, keeping in view the 
special demands for housing investment, the establishment 
and subsidising r;f a'new c3.3.ss of instituti.ns seen ti. be 
inevitable, Ihis would stimulate ana mobilise savings frcix 
the household sector for housing investment s, . 

It is a recognised fact tha;b neither central nor the 
state governments can raise necessary., finance to provide . 
housing that conforms tx the conventional building codes 
ff;r all tile urban poor. Farther, although it is a fact 
that the allocation of funds for housing in the Five Year 
Plr.rs wi-ere a more pittance yet, more important tiian eXloca- 
ti'.n of funds, is the failure of urban planners to encourage 
self-help housing by reforming existing housing standards 
30 as to make tiiem flexible and accessible for the urban 
p..,or. The tendency of Slum Clearance- Boards and ,'tiier 


building ag 

encies has be-on 

to 

Construct houses < 

jt a cost. 


of Pi. 8 ,000 

t.) 1.15,080 aJid 

to 

charge- rents that 

a.re bey^.rid 

the 

Capacity of 

tile uibon poor. 


Thus, we haive whait 

Turner call 

s 

‘ mi sin, '.itches 

between persw-na 

1 

priorities* jf the 

p,..-or and 



‘housing C‘.-nditiv-ns‘ iuip-^sed by urbaJi planners and aevern- 
montal legislatXns. It is to be noted tliafo in tiie schemes 
wf iiUDCO and LIG, so called “1,-jW c-'st” housing d.;es net 
talie mX account the . incomes of tiie urban po-:.ir» Tha.t is 
\jhy in many cities -■..-f India such as .Ximedabad, Hyderabad, 
Calcutta etc., the housing programmes , for the urban po^r 
have failed to generate the desired effects,. The only wsy 
' : is tj constx'uct houses for ttid urban poor a.ccoi'ding to tlieir 
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aXiordability i.e., the idea of informal housing iiisrhet, 
Although there are several difficulties in the realiSfjtion 
of this idea lihe high infrastructure cost, building byo« 
laws, insufficient land use pattern, insecurity of uenure, 
etc., which cannot be removed unless their soluti.n is 
obtaino'd withii the framework of metropolitan planning. 

PerhaPs, the construction of houses with mud. is tho .oiIa’ 
solution in this context, ijiotber way is to raise tk- income 
of urban poor by generating employment opportmitios for them 
in the formal sector. VUrbahisatim without industrialisa- 
tion* is meaningless. ioLso, iiiQre provision of housing, and 
other basic services for tine urban p-^or . without raising 
their incomes is just an eye-wash. If the income remains 
lowf, the slum dwellers would continue selling 'their plots 
or houses 'to o th er s ' and wo uld , there af ter , create aJio ther 
slum in ttie vicinity of the older ;sne, 

Bnvironmental ■ Iiitorovoment of Slums . 

'Jhe scheme for environmental ii-^rovemont of slums 
was f .rmulated as a result of the recognition that the policy 
of clearance and rehabilitation of slun dwellers had iT-t been 
successful in the face of growing populatl n. 

The Task 'Force on Shelter f-or the Urban Po'or and Slum 
Improvement' also recomnended slui':i/ squatter settle'ments as 
"the product of poverty and social,, injustice and, therefore, 
recomnended against slum clearance as a solution to the 
problem. In fact, since 19^0 the Government has been laun- 
ching several schemes to improve the. conditions of slu'.is in 
urban areas and also to rehabilitate slumr-dwelicrs in a. 
better s'oeial envin^nment in govemment-sp.onsored resettlement 
colonies. However, aS' thie programjae of resettlement of 

■ Government of India. Task Forces' on’ Housing and Urban 

Develo-pment. Shelter _ for- the' -Urban PC^r- lY . Planning 

Gommission, Ne:w Dqlhl, Hep'fc^ijfcer^ o..-- 
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squatter dwellers has not been successful in clieciiing the 
growth aiid prolif erativui of squatter settleaents in urban 
areas, the go verneent .decided to inahe substantially increased 
investnents on 'the environmental improvement of slum a.2^ea3. 

The Seventh Five lear plan emphasises that the Th-VironmentaJL 
Inprovement of the Slums (BIS) prograi'rae has to be continued 
with greater vigour- and steps shoioLd be taken ‘bo pro /ide 
secijrity to tenure to the sluu dwellers so that the3'' may 

15 ' 

develop a stshe in i^aiitaining and improving their habita.t. ■ 

Of the total urban populs.tim, nearly a.-fifth has been 
estimated to Constitute slum populati-n. The Sixth Plan 
had estimated: that in 1985 the number of such population 
needing attention would be about 33.1 million and as per 
the Sixth Plan t&r get till Ma^^ch 3 9 85, about 13.8 million 
slua dwellers wculd have been benefited leaving a bale^ce 
of 17.5 million people yet to be provided relief under toe 
EIS scheme. Per capita assistance which was only Rs, 120 in 
1972 has been stepped up from time- to- time and the present 
rate of Rs. 250 was fixed in 1984. Since many state go;vernments 
Considered this quantum inadequate, it has been decided by 
tine Seventh Five Year Plan to increase the per capita ex- 
penditure to Rs.300, The total cutlaj^ for BIS in state plain 
Works out to Rs. 269.55 crore f>..r toe Seventh Plab, On the 
basis of per Capita expenditure of Rs,330 on drainage, sewerage, 
water supply, electricity, etc,, this order of t-,trl outlay 
w_.uld benefit obcut nine million slum dvrellers during the 
Seven to Plan. 


Integrated De-^eloui, 


Small 


ad Medium Towns ( IDSMT) 


The pi-wCess ‘-/f urbanisattoii in India indicates that 
Glass I towns ;3nd big ciuies ai'e growing at a faster rate 
at the cost .,.;f the small add medium to-vns. Fuitoior, these 
Glass I towns 3?id big cities a^^e flooded with a large number 

iil,!.;,. / Ibid., .p*.299. 
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of distressed uiigraJits from the coiantryside ahd small 
urhaii centres resulting in prulif eration of informal sector 
activities and poverty in urban a^e as. In uruer tj ensure p- 

a balaj^ced distribution of pupulati-n and to slow do\n tlie 
growth of metropolises, a centrally-siponsored schene o.f 
Integrat::.d BeTfelopnient of Small and Medium To x«is was intro- 
duced during the Sixth PI au to provide infrastructure and 

16 

other facilities in these towns. The Sixth Plan made a 
pr^visi.n of Rs .96 crore in the Central Sector witli. a matching 
provision in tlie states’ sector for die develjpmont of about 
330 tnvns. During the Sixth Plgn period, central releases 
aiiDunted -fco ab'-ut Rs,6l crore in respect of 235. toi'ns. TLie 
Seventh Plan earmarks a central provisi..n of Rs.BS crore to 
c..ntinue this scheme. During the Sixidi Plan the scheme was 
applicable to small and mediiiiii boms having a P’.ipulati.,n cf 
less than one lakh whereas the Seventh plan proposes to 
extend the coverage to towns having a population of less than 
three la}di, ;j. though the above IDSMT programne is not aimed - 
at deielopnient ,of the urban poor, it is b-olievod idiat the 
successful implementation of tiie IDSMT pr..gramriG wilfL -provide w 

a relief 'to the rural destitutes and poor who have become a 
part of the urban p-i.'or over the years. Further, tlic develop- 
ment of small aud medium towns with proper infrastructural 
development will generate more employment cpp..r-tunities ii 
the organised sector to lift the poor above tiie p..vorty line, 

Is a matter-of-fact, the designing cf the IDSMT was 
done more tc check the flv-;w of in-migrativ.n into the Metro- 
politan cities rather than to- h^ve a balgnced regi:,nrl 
development. Unless the latter perspective isfouilt into 
tho programj; 3 e it can only meet limited success. 

Urban Basic Services ProgT?Bm?nA> 

In January 1985, the. three UNICEF assisted urban pro- 
grammes in India i.e, Urban Go smi-unity Deyelopix^^ (UCD) , Small f- 

16 , Ibid., p. 299 . 
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and Medium To^'^ns Development (SMTD) and Lev-Cost Sanitati.-n 
were brought under a single unfor ell a oelied the Urban 

Basic Services (UBS) Prc;gramme. The prograimae aims at 
inpi'oving the qua3_ity of life of the urban poor, especially 
the -women and children who are most vulnerable to disease, 
death aiid other dangers in the deprived slum conditions. 

It seeks to provide a broad, sxjectruu of services sucif as; 

(i) Child c-ire aPd otiier health services, 

(ii) VJater and sanita/Dion facilities, 

(iii) Community educatl.n .-and health educatini, 

(iv) Early learning opportunities for children i,e. , 
.^re-schools, creches, etc. 5 end 

(v) Income gener acting skills 'braining for women.;, 

The na'Ln purp-.-se behind the prograiiuiie is tc; assist the 
urban poor who are deprived of basic services such as water, 
health, education a,nd income generatirig activities to raise 
their living standards. It is estimated thal neai’ly 300,000 
children living in urban sluiss die annually due to diarrhoea- 
dehydradatoion. Pearly 50 per cent of infants death occlus 
on account of ccmplicg_ti_ns arising due to mal-nutritien 
p-nd lack of sanitati--n and personal hygiene. A significant 
portion (.27%) of urban children in the age group of 5 9 

years dees not attend aJiy scho...-l. Apant frs./m the inedequote 
basic services, the limited available services are inequitably 


distributed among tiie poor having little 


no access to 


them. The UBS programiae, infyct, has been designed to 
improve bhoir avsiX'eness anU gcoess to these basic services 
S' tnat the services could bo more equitably shared and 
judiciously utilised, 

The UBS prcgra-cie aii^is at t.> utilise a corxiunity 
based stra,togy to extend basic ser^rlces to the pc- r. 

17. W a tio n aJ. Ins ti tut e. ;:.Urb m . Af f airs , -Tlie Urban Basic 

Services Pr.or^rai-mae - Outlnie for Briefing UBS f-uncw 
ti(->naJ-ies, Ne\v' Delhi,- 1986 :(Himeo) . ■ • 



It believes that tie participation of the urban poor conimu 
nities in the basic services scheme along v/ith "tiie iinple- 
mentation authorities will reduce 'the existing lacuna 
mahe this programme a success to uplift the poor in urban 
areas. The crux of the progr^gjiime is to encourage communities 
and low income familpes to participate from the outsat in 
identifying their ne^ds, docidiiig priorities, planning the 
seciuence of implementation and helping the authorities in 
evaluating progress. 

scheme, the district has been chosen as the 
spatial unit for the implementation of DBS, This has been 
done so wi til a belief that at the district level convergence 
of many developtient schemes Can be better plmiod and, rmre 
easily o.nd effectively co-o^O-inated, How fa^ the implemen- 
tation of the programme, is successful, in the control of 
existing, socio-economic structure in the district, is a 
tuestion to examine. 

The programme is to be extended in a phased Dinner to 
cover all towns and cities in the district with a priori^ 
on the fast developing urban centre coupled wi'bli the inade- 
quate basic services for the weaicer sections. It is a national 
programme that allows for the pafticipation of Centrol Govern- 
ment, State Government and UHICEF. The cos.u of the programme 
wall be shared between them in the proportion of 20, and 
40 respectively. Under this programme during the yc-'n 193&-76, 
36 districts of 23 states and Union Territorie.j r-cye been 
selected for the provision of itfban bc.sic services. 

Hie most important constraint on the services to one 
urban poor is financial - the economics of ofiordj,ibility and 
cost recovery, two dimensions of choice that help, planners 
and architects to keep costs down a.nd to produce ad'foraable 
projects. In addition, cost recovery also helps to provide 
the fimds needed to Carry out programmes at a sc, ale sufficient 
to meet the expanding demands. Afford nubility, cost recovery 



jaid. replicability arC j in f gets interrele.tea 
dependent concepts’ botii in theory 'and practiceV 'whereas 
affordability is -the key to cost reco ’very, cost recovery 
is the key to replicability. In all the public sector 
prograi-nmes for the urban poor like sites and services 5 
slum upgrading projects and. UBS, the services sxe pro’.’Ubod 
at a cost price. For extending the benefits of : tl-ese 
programmes to a larger area, cost, recovery is essential, 

Itie success stories of cost recovery techniq'ae also 
encourage us to apply it in the Cgse of 'UBS prograjiimes, ^ 

For example, in Hyderabad and Vishakiiap a, tniun housing projects 
though tfie land and the services are s’ubsidized, at least 
the cost of the super- structure is recovered (and the loan 
recovery performance is astonishingly good) even though 
instalments are relatively high (Rs.H -5 to 50 per month). The 
cost recovery aspect of the irumbalikati Sites and Services 
Project, Hyderabad and Vishskhapatnaan Housing Activities 
and Calcutta Bustees Improvement Progiyainme needs to be 
stucl.ied rather carefifLly as it holds the key to attracting 
fUT’ther investment in this work. However, in some case, 
the recovery is likely to be poor and, 'therefore, meanures 
like involvement of voluntary organiss,tions may be thought of 

Self-Em-ployment Programmes for Urbazi Poor ( SFPUP) : 

The Government of India in the Ministry of Finance, 
have formulated, in cons'ultation with ttie Reserve Bank of 
India, a programme for providing self-employment to tlie 
'urban poor. Hie programme is being implemented since 15 
August, 1986. Ihe objective of the prograimiie is tc identify 
poor families living below tine poverty line in 'urban areas' 
to undertake self-employment ventures -wi'bii bdie help of 
subsidy a.nd bank credit, 

under the programme assistmee up to Rs, 5j000 depending 
on unit cost will be admissible to a beneficiary for 
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und-ertaking 33 listed activities sudi as ricksliri'VT pulling ^ 
v/eaving 5 shoe-repairing, carpentry, pottery, hooh-b inning 
vegetable vending, blacksnii thy 5 plumbing, tyre-Tv. tieaning, 

tailoring, bidi rolling, milk vending, fish vending, paan- ^ 

bidi.shop, tea shop, v/elding, fabrication shop, etc., More ^ 

than one person from the same faonily can be assisted under 

the programme subject to condition that the total assistance 

for the family does not exceed Rs, 5000, Vtoere assistance is 

to be provided to mre than one meinber in a family, it shoifLd 

be sanctioned for dissimilar activities and through one and 

tile same branch of the financial institutions. Subsidy at 

the rate of 25 per cent of the total assistance will be 

provided by the government through IBI, ' g 

Ihe scheme vrill be implemented through braiiches of 
public sector banks only and will cover metropolitan, urban 
and semi-urban centres with population exceeding 10,000 
according to the 19 81 Census, From each city/town one bene- 
ficiary for every five hundred population is to be assisted 
during the current financial year 1986-87. Hiough it is an 
ideal scheme for raising the incomes of :u^ certain ^ 

preventive measures against / availability of informrl 
sector, lack of experience on the part of bankers and the 
beneficiaries, tough competition, tenaency of benef iciai-ies 
to spend, their additional income on luxury items, etc., axe 
required for its successful inclement at ion, 

THE ROLE OF IMTERiUTIONiL M'D hON-GO'VEiiflifE^im 

ORGMISATIOHS 

Lastly, for the overall success of plan implementation, 
the role of International and non-go,vernmmtal agencies cai'inot 
be overlooked. On the one hand, we. have in tern rational agen- 
cies like the World Bank, Overseas Development Authority (ODA), 

U.K.ij World Health Organisation ( WHO) 5 gUnited H a.tion Children's 
Fund (IMICEF) etc,, with Vabious ,|),yogra!iimes 
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of the urban poor, For: example j in Hyderabad s the develop- 
iiicnt programme of 207 slums ¥ith the financial ai'i from 
ODA has been imder taken by the Municipel Corporation of 
Hyderabad, The world Bank is also assisting such pro grammes 5 
whereas UNICEF is concentrating on its urban basic sorwices 
prograj:iime for improving the quality of lire of the urban poor 
psrticulai'ly women and , children. Tine scheme of a.ssistaiicc 
to public undert.akings/Gorporations/autDiicmous o.rgc:nisaticns 
for sujjpor ting projects aimed gt income gener:ation -aiiong 
women from weaiier sections on a sustained basis w-ith the : 
help of Norweigian ilgency for International Development 
(NORAD) would be further e^epanded during the Seventh Plan, 

On the other hand, voluntary organisations, educational 
institutions and training centres would bb involvod in deli- 
vering preventive and promotive health and social and. nutri- 
tive cafe services for women ;nd children in a planned and 
coordinated manner. 

The involvement of International' Agencies is most- 
needed in our development programmes for the urban poor. 

But in some cases it hab tben observed, for exaiiple, in the 
ODA spionsored programme of cernmunity development in- Hyderabad 
that lot of delays have taiten place duo to cost ovei'runs in 
the implement at i.vn of its first phase. Hie designing of the 
programme has been mebo such thn.t a sub stan tied, ajnount is spent 
on certain establishments which causes these delays. 

Involvement of voluntary organisa'^iuns is very important 
in almost all rhe development programmes for the urban poor. 

The participation of these organisations caJ-i ensure private ' 
initiative in solving local problems with the help of locaAly 
developed tcclmology and can prove to be. remarkably cost 
effective in programmes like shelter, environmental impro- 
vement and UBS, In fact, the urban poor is largely unorganised 
aWd ill-informed. Most of them would not even dare to enter 
.the offices' of urban planning and- housing agencies, 


In Maiirasj the Madras Metropolitan Development Autho- 
rity made a specific effort to invite ajid involve voluntary 
agencies in playing specific roles ’arid undertaking specific 
responsibilities in implementingj sites end services end slum 
improvement pro iects in various parts of the city. In 
Hyderabad and YishaKhap atneim 5 not only the extern ;iL VDlmtary 
agencies but organised groups of local residents cxe -ilso 
pleying aii impcrtcnt role; in delivering various community 
services. In Calcutta, CMD A and MICIH ai^e evolving a pro- 
gramne of service delivery through volooitary agencies and 
CO iumunity groups. And in Patna, a non-gcvernmental o.gericy 
Called Sul abh International is involved in research, develop- 
ment and extension work on low cost sanitation tecrinclogy, 
Ahmedab^gd Study Actio^n Group's effort to involve a voluntary 
agency in the Yasna Resettlement Project changed its character 
Content and performance. 

CONCLUSION 


Hie issues raised above can be surged up as under s 

1, i,\£h.etlier the poverty line concept uo o s pr.ivide a 
realistic basis for measuring poverty.' 

2. How policies and programmes can be' tail-ji-ed recor- 

ding to the needs of urban poor? 

What could be done for establishing an inrormati.,..n 
system for generating da,ta on p'Overty? 

h, lil:ic-Qier the migration of rural poor to metrop-^litan 
cities should be checked through the adooti n o;f 
regional development planning or the cito' be "allowed 

^_yxpa^id for a‘^‘^'^‘^^'^''-'dating those people or wh;.ther 
u'iO, city gates be closed to check tJio in-migratl.ri, 

5. whether the integration of informal sect.,..r i;i1li 
formal soco^r or aevelopment of fornial sect, r ;it 
faster rate is the possible way to increase 'tr’e 
income level of urban poor in cities. 


6. Whether -aie idea of inf. jrmaj. h..)using niaiiict is the 
right answer to the question of ”low-cost” hoasing 
for different gr._'Ups ’of urban poor based on theii*'’ 
affordability, 

7. Whether the existing financial-cuiiw-developaent 
institutions like comer cial banlis, dovelopnent 
banicsj LIG, etc,, gre Capable of meeting the 
demands of housing finaJ'ice or \aiether a new* Ca.te- 
gory of institutic-ns is required for tiie purpose, 

8. whether the ’sites and services’ pr._. gramme which 
tends to increase trie spatial segmentation of the 
population and pushes fee poor out into the peri- 
phery is more desirable compared to the slum iapro- 
veiment programme wherein the poor do not get displaced. 

9. Whether the corjr:iunity-ba,sed strategy of the Urba^ 

Basic Services (UBS) prograimrmc woilLd be able to 
coordinate the participation of urbaii pour wifei the 
inplenentation authorities f..n the convergence of 
interrelated services over the space otr a different 
strategy is to be evolved. 

10. Whether the implementation process of the UBS pro- 
gramme is satisfactory in the context of the present 
socic-econ‘..mic structore in the district or whether 
a restruct'oring of the organisation is needed, 

11. What kind of preventive moasuros coulo be adopted 
for the successful im|)lementati-.n ox Sclf-Eirploy- 
nent Programme f.-r the Urben Poor (SBPUP)? 

12. Vliethor the technique of cost recovery is w^.-rkable 
in the Context of dGvelopm'.ent programmes for the 
urb cn poor or without large-scale subsidies its 
success is doubtful, 

13. finally, how to include the KGOs in tixe manistream 
of devclopmenit fur stroa’-U-in-ing tfeoir activities 
and mating toiom as effective tools in plan imple- 
ment xitfen? 
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ISSUES FDR DISCUSSION ^ 

SESSION I: POLICIES AND PROG R^UvIMES' FDR THE DEVELOPMHvTT 
OF URB/N POOR , . • , . ■ 

.It Whothar t're poverty line concept doss 'provide a realistic 
basis for measuring poverty, 

2, What could be done for establishing ah, information, system 
for generating data on poverty? 

3, Vifhether the policies and programmes are tailored according 
to the needs, of ..urban poor, 

4, Whether the migration of rural 'poor to metropolitan cities 
should be checked through the adoption of regional planning 
or whether the city be allowed to expand for. accommodating 
these people or whether the city gates be closed, 

5, Whether the ’ site and services’ programm.e which tends, to 
increase the spatial segmentation of tho population is 
more desirable compared to. the slum improvement programme 
wherein the urban poor do not get displrced. 

6, Whether the communicy based stratcg.y of the Urban Basic 
Services programme would be able to coordinate the partici- 
pation of urban poor with the implementation authorities 
for the convergence of interrelated services over the 
space or whether a different strategy is to be evolved. 

7, Whet kind of preventive measures .can be,, adopted against 
factors like non-availability of organised marketing, tough 
comoetition, lack of" cxperi'Cnce on the part of bankers and 
the urban poor, tondeh.cy of the urban poor to spend their 
additional income on luxury goods etc., for the successful 
implementation of “Self -Employment Progr-amme for ttban 



SESSION II ^ ECO NOi4IC ACTIVITIES OP THE UIlBiK POOR 

1. Is the unorg'anised sector a mechaoisin f or copJ.ng ind.'-A 
the problems generated by the inability of the r.. a and 
patr:.> rn of grov^th of industries to make a d’-nt on the 
problem of urban poverty? Is it, in this sens-j, a further 
str-;Ligthcning of the old, less-productive, processes and 
structures which provide many socio- politic.:.! and economic 
posi.ive linkages to orgaHLsed, medium and large industries 
without removing th\': basic court rai at s of tv.chaology, 
capital, market, skills, etc. faced by the urban poor 
working in the unor-gvanised sector? 

2. Arc policy interventions designed to promote mini-entr-^ pre- 
ncurs an effective substitute for cffoctive employment, 
raising productivi'jy, v;agt.s and supplies of inputs .and 
wage -goods? How doss .3BPUP provide an answer to those 
issues? 

3. i^eth.-r the urb.an poor would bo able to r:sise his liv..ad 
above the poverty line in th.- informal sector of urban 
areas or whoth-.-r th.' v.mployment onportuni* ie s in tii. formal 
sector vrould be able to absorb the growing labour force 

in thesu areas. 

4. Wiioth...,-r the integration of informal sector wish the 
organised s. csor of econcany would be able to'r.aise 
productivity and earnings in the informal sector. 

5. Alternatively, whether the dc.velopmcnt of formal s-.,;ctor 

at ,a fastc r rate is ..thi*, way.! to ..i-ncre-asu the 

i ncomc lc,;vt 1 of urban poort ■' f d- ' V’ 



6, Thvi'G arc vas". opportanit.ics for part-time jobs for 
uiid-..r-cmploycd persons. I-iitiat moasaies c.-iti b - adopted 
for org.:-.ni sing them so as to cnablG to s^cur^. adc.SiUato 
wages and establish contact with citaaens for soefcing 
jobs? 
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SESSIOM III: HOUSING AND THE URB/W POOR 


1, Whether the existing financiel-cuTr-devalopment institu- P 

■ tions like commercial banks, development banks, LIC, etc., 
are capable of meeting the demands of honsing fin- nee or 
whether a new category of institutions need to bo created 
for the purpose. 

2. Hov' to incorporate the features of infomal housing market 
viz., (i) supply of houses according to the suitability of 
different groups of the urban poor and (ii) housing as a 
bundle of attributes (like location, size, guality of 
shelter structure, tenure and infrastructure) rather than 

a single valajred commoditykin the matro politan planning? 

3. Whether the two apex institutions viz. , the National 
Housing Board (NHB) and the Urban Infrastructure Devalopment 
Finance Corporation (UIDEC) should be created in the 

public sector as non-profit development banking organisations 
with equity particination of the Governmant/the banking 
sector and financial institutions. 

4, V'ihether condominium approach in ownership of housing 
should be promoted, 

5, Management education is inadequate both in architectural 
and engineering institutions, it is being largely acquired 
through work experience. What could be done for strengthe- 
ning management training for architects who entail to go 

in for management jobs? 

6. V\?hether the existing, legislation is^ adequate for an 
effective management of human settlements or whether a 
new set of basic laws are needed which could.-deal with 
resource mobilisation; i define 'institutionaitrole at 




Whether the investment made on soci$,j_ housing schemes 
has gone towards construction of focrmal housing by 
government, semi -government and cooperatives and a 
small fraction of the real requirera^^.t^-t Qf housing for 
the poor has been met. 



SESSION IV: IMFR/xSTRUCTURE FOR THE DE'/ELGl 'vRER' OF URBAN POOR 

1. Hov; to provide clean water supply and aporopriato sewerage 
facilities for the arrban. poor to s'va his life from the 
potential hazards in the form of apid-irics ef various 

CO minuni cable- deseases to increasing number of slums and 
squatters? 

2. Whether the issues relating to affordability, accossibility, 
quality of public transport ser/ice ate., should b-e 
examined on the feed-back raceiv:..:d from the consurnors 

of tha ssrv/'icG -alone, or whether tha viev'/s of non-consumers 
(who are priced out of the system) he also con.-'i-clc;r-ad, 

3. There is a strong case for r-est ructuring the pre-sont 
system of providing subsidy to the urban com.mutars in a 
fashion that the poor are in a position to get in bulk of 
it. Whether a discriminatory pricing scenario requiring 
general increase in tariff coupled with direct subsidies 
to the- weaker sections is feasible. 

4. In whet manner the UBS can combine the elements of 
policies (who benefits) -and organisational theory 
(structural and institutional changes) with bureaucratic 
r-"'-orientation ( changes in tasks, rol-es, values, attri- 
butes and behavioural pattern) and establish -a link between 
changes in the inci-’ence of poverty and delivery of services 
for eradication of poverty? 

5. How the knowledge and skills of political leaders and 
administrative managers , could be improved for an 
efficient management of urban basic services? 



SESSION Vt FIN/J'ICII'13 DEVELOPMENT PRCGR^WMES RDR THE 
URBPW POOR . . V .. 

1, There are three approaches to a co st-recpvo-ry programme: 
(i) full-subsidy and part subsidy: (ii) part recovery 
and (iii) price discrimination and full cost recovery. 
What approach should be adopted for its implementation? 

2, Whether these cost recovery approaches ststed above are 
used properly. When cost recovery princioles are fully 
utilised vis-a-vis fully subsidised, they bring in ineffi 
ciency and leakages in resource a], location and subsidy, 

3, How to test affordability and police subsidy? 

4, Whether the local resource base can be strengthened by 
rationalising taxation, users charge '■’.nd fiscal transfers 

5, Whether the existing practice of giving subsidy can be 
replaced by financing services on the 'Cross. subsidy basis 
and grants from the higher levels of government. 
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SESSION VI: THE ROLE OF M30s IN THE DB/ELO.N.ENT OF 

_______ ■ URB/NI TOOR 

i. How to include the N30s in the mein streor. o f dw/olonmcnt 
for streamlining their activities end making them an effe- 
ctive tools in plan implemantation? 

2* Whether the role of NGOs be limit .od t_ improving the 
access of the urban poor tc infrastructural facilities 
like water supply, sG’weroge, transport, power, residential 
plots, etc, 

3. NGOs can play a vital rtoloiin the development of the 
urban woman. They can find out nev'/ avenues of training 
particularly for . non-traditional sector of ernployrnont for 
the women. They should help women to taka advantage of 
the facilities like credit, loan, training and market,; 
Whether NGOs can also organise the women engaged in 
different unorganised homa-based occupation so that they 
could have collective bargaining strength and avoid the 
exioloitaticn of the middle class, 

4. Whether the programmos for urban poor undertaken by NGOs 
would be contributing tovhsrds an accelerated transfer of 
resources from ths rural to the urban to the metropclitan 
economies and would bo using them as crucial cogs in the 
restructured, relocated productive mschanism devised by 
the world capatalism. 

5 . Some of the internationally assisted programmes for the 
urban poor are so designed that a very l~rge perce':tago 
of their allocation is consumed on the upkeep of "native" 
and "int ernational" staff. Equiomonts imported from 
outside causa lot of d- lays and cost over-runs. Rru 

the loct-1 supplies not comnarable with the. quality of 
imported Gouipm.-nts? 
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Develo'pBient Pro gr amines fox'* the UrbaJi Poors A Critical Revi e^w 

By C,3, Chandrasekiiaj'a 

As we go tow''ards the end of the century, 'Idie whole 
planet Is being drawn into the industriali 2 dng, virbhiiziiig, 
technological order just as peoj)les of Vies tern Europe, then 
America and then Russia v;ere drawn into it during the 
nineteenth century. Admittedly, the first comers had the 
advantages of sloW' 'growth rate of population, vast resources of 
empty land opening up for settlement and for food supplies, 
and a fair match between v/ork force and technology. Yet 
the economic and social consequences cf the new system 1 
do fair resemblance to world conditions, some forty years 
after the end of VIorld War II and tiie emergence of political 
decolonisation. 


The fundamental affinity lies in 'the realisation that 
vast increases in wealth are enriching a small proportion 
of ttie population and tliat a much larger mass of people 
are actually worse off which medns a deliberate creation of 
mass poverty. Thus increasing economic growth offers no 
guarantee against mass poverty, unless production end dis- 
tribution policies are linked integraJ-ly and the distribution 
policies are built radically into the pattern and organisation 
of production. The developiment strategies must be oriented 
towards satisfaction of basic human needs rather l±ian 
market demands. The incredse in prouucti'wity sliould come 
forth from the poorer sections of population by a radical 
change in the direction of investment towards the poorest 
sections of the Society, 


In evaluating the development programmes for the 



urban pour, it is necessary to examine v/hedier any of th^ 
considerations enunciated above h'E.e been kept in view 
and to what extent. A further co'mplication has come out 
about by seperating mass poverty in rural areas from the 
mass ’poverty in urban areas, ;^^ttaou^.;;lt has been recd^ 
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will eon tiiYae to- have the aiaieriSioas ., it;: has 'today. I’t ife 
sigriii ic.ioit 'bo note in 'this context that the Seven 'bh Five 
Year plan speaKs of poverty in 'total terms anci not in terms 
of rural and urbaii po'verty, 'rhe\ plan states "Chaat ‘*in a 
sitUci,tion where poverty is pervasive 5 the perception of 
needs viiicL priorities niust'not be merely a male pei’ception 
but take into ace oimt explicitly th.e special needs snd 
problems of woraan. ihe plan proposes an; expanded 511 ti- 
poverty programmes integrated with the various sectoral 
and ai’ea development programmes." 

However, when we come to tiie actual programiTies, 

■we find that the anti-poverty programmes are built into 
Integrated liural Development Frogra'mi'nes for rm:-al areas 
(IRDP, HBEP, RLBGP, and Special -Employment programme) and 
in the case . of ux-ban areas, into the ( 1 ) minimum needs 
programme, (2) Slum improvement prograimiie (ELS), (3) 

Shelter programmes for the economic c^ally v/esker sections 
(Ek'S), aiid (4) Urban Development Structure. In tiie urban 
sector, assistance and credit, facili'ties to Self-Emijloyraent 
programmes help to alleviate urban poverty arising out 
of employment. It is wrthwhile to recall the following 
statement in the Sixth Five Year Plan; 

^"Economic Development during the last nearly three 
decades has led to a perceptible increase in tiie average 
per capita income which rose from Its. 446 ia 1950 -51 'co 
J:is.730 in 1978-79 s.t 1970-71 prices. In spi'be of 'this, 'the 
incidence of poverty in the country is high. So far it has 
not been possible -to mal.e a major dent on poverty on account 
of 'the inadequate rate of growth of the economy, uneven 
distribution of income and consumption as well as high rate 
of grov/th of population,. 

From a general, study of the problem, , it hs. been observed 
that within a possible range of growth rates in gross 
domestic product for the Sixth Plah and the .perspective =■ 

‘f'Sixth Five Yeai' Plan, Planning Page 21, 


r 
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period (1985-1995) a substantial reduction in poverty can 
be achieved only if there is a deterrained effort at a 
siRnificarit redistribution of income and consumption in 
favour of the poorer sections of the populaticn. It is 
ttiereforcj necessary . idiat tbe, growth strategy sho'old aiai 
at a significant redistribution of income and consumption 
so that 'the percentage of popultion below the poverty line 
reduces from 30 in 198^-85 to less th&n 10 by 199^-'95't 


The Seventh .Five Year Flcn 1985-1990 does not mate it 
explicit hov; this redistribution of income and coiasumptipn 
in favour of the poorer sections will be brought about 
as the programmes in respect of both rural poor and urban 
poor f'ollow traditional lines of subsidies to selected 
sections of the people identified by 'tie adminis'bration ais 
poor. On 'the other hands "the price aiid distribution policies 
regarding food and clothing adopted by States of Kcrnatalcaj 
indhra Pradesh and Tamil iiadu shov/ a marked bias to f acilita,t 
increase in consumption by. 'the poor In urban areas as well as 
in rural areas* 

Against this background of dur attempts 'to deal 'vii'th 
poverty both in rural .and urban areas a number of issues 
arise which need to be explored in. dep'bl!, if at all, to find 
some answers. Aiaangst thes.e. ttie following can be listed, 

(1) The concept of poverty, specially urban poverty, 

(2) Is Urban Poverty a trahsititional phenomenon and 

if so 5 is it talien note of . by the current p.ro grammes 

(3) Po'^^erty as a 'rela'cive ii'idicatfjr .;jind estab.lishffient of 
basic levels - and 

(^) What type of programmes would be considex-ed relevant 
1. Concept of Poverty; 

.concept Of, poverty, as it 'i's p-rosentlydunderstood 




lower limit 18 , 360 . upon sux-viv’al standaro-s but increases 
as desirable st,aiQ.ax-ds of' nutrition, liealtn, shelter aiid 
o-taer economical and social, needs, are determined, there 
the ineoTiie is below tile desirable' level of consumption, 
poverty line gets drawn,. This definition of income -in rupee 
terms has been redefined periodically. The Seventh live Year 
Plan has raised tie household;^^to per month from hs, 350/- 
to Hs. 700/- for purposes: of eligibility for sconcmically 
w^echer sections housing, aiid for low income givup iiousing 
fr...ra Rs.60O/- hs.l500/-.. It has been tie experience that 

ixouse S' built for tie economically weaKer sections of people 
are lai'gely occupied by the low income group as 'the instalment 
paying Capabilities of the EWS ai'e much below that , required 
for tlie houses provided to them. Thus 'the definition of 
urban' poverty in terms of household income is deficient and 
unreliable, 

• The consumption pattern of tiie lov7 income groups for 
food, non-food and total is given in the table beliw. according 
to tiG national sample sui'vey 28th round carried out in 
October 1973-7^. The table indicates that the c-oiisumption 
levels in the two income groups of 100-150 end 150-200 
piiictically takes 'the . whole pf the inc^.^me leaving very little 
margin for saying, which can serve as insui'ance for futui'-e 
layoff in erapluyment or other calamities and the groups are 
extremely vulnerable. 

Table 


All India Urban 

Consuming hxoenditure 

in Rupees per per sen 

for a period .:f 

30 days md by monthly 

per capita]- expenditure 

classes: 

100-150 

V 

: 

1 i 

B ■ 

° i 

1 

^ 1 
1 

1 ' 

h:j 

C 

o . 

61.28 

98,85 

hen-food 

^.32 

72.97 

Total - 

1971-72 levels 

107.66 

"171,82 


At current prices in 1986 H-12,.11 ; ■ 

Income levels at current ,, ■,7f;78. 75 


prices. 


i:.;:'-,-;.:, 658.07 
;.:hhj ''.iy670'.;25 
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In the table, fooci includes all food items including: 
leverages and refresiiment, hon-food includes pan, totaoo 
and intoxicants, fuels light, do thing, foo Wear- , misc. 
goods and ser-vices, rents, taxes an durable goocis* Further, 
■these consumption levels do not necessariFy indicate 'the 
minimum levels from "tlie point of . vieir of nutrition, nsiilth 
and other standards. Urus 'the concept of poverty in 'cerms 
of income and consumption levels is urii-elaible and dei'icient 
in many respects, ' ■ ' 

Since the minimum consumption levels def hied froim human 
welfare 3 tandax'ds have 'to be ens'ored as a part of -SFe 
national policy, linking the consumption levels 'to a minimum 
income is obligatory and from that tiie fixing of minimum 
wstges in order to make it possible for the household income 
to ensure that consump'oion expenditure takes away only 75^° 
of the income leaving 2 ^^ of the income as savings for 
future uncertainties is also obligatory. How "this minimum 
level of income c ah be assured, -^iiether by employment in ‘tiie 
primary, secondary or tertiary sectors or Wrough government 
social support for the sections of the population unable 
to be engaged fully in oraer to eaun this income is a matter 
■that needs to be considered. Thus employment by itsolf 
may not achieve the reduction in poverty levels unless 
employment is linked to total productivity which compensates 
for the non-productive sections of population such as 
children below 14- years of age, old-age people above 6o 
and disabled populfeion in the working age groups, A 
further factor that needs bo be taliien note of is toe rising 
price levels and the index of standard of living vdiich the 
income leveJ. has appropriately to compensate. Unless these 
linkages are established on a sound basis and made capable 
of being -upgraded, ahy expectation in regard to red'uction 
.'■in poverty levels can ortoy be illusory, _.f' 1 ; ■ , ' ; ' 


2, Urban Poverty as a Transitional Phenomenon 

It is evident that poverty increases as the rate of 
increase in pro auction in tiieurb an areas falls below the 
level of po ten tisl productivity of the population. As new 
urban population is added due to migration or other causes 
said is non-produc tively engaged, the level of povert^^ will 
go up. Therefore, the rate of increase of population in 
a city which deterinines tire rate at which the poverty increase 
in 'trie city. The present rate of gro^'Jth of 'orban pop'olation 
in some cities has risen to Ivel of 6 or 8^0 without 
parallel increase in the production in the city which 
is normally at a rate, much lower than the rate of population 
grow'tii. lliis has naturally tended to ere ate a situation 
in which substantial sections of population resort to 
substandjard conditions of living, 8ince thie rinrease in 
the population of the city is inade up of both natural 
increase which is about 2, 5)^ ahd migration which varies, xfhen 
the migration comjjonent gets reduced substantially, then 
'the poverty level in the city wi3-l also get reduced. Since 
the migration is mainly from toe rural areas and to some 
extent from smaller settlements, the programmes that help 
to arrest the rural-uxhan migration such as-rural employment 
programmes and upgradation of rural living standards will 
greatly help to fight urban poverty. So far as 'liie 
migration from the smaller towns to larger cities are 
concerned, programmes lilce IDShl' when sufficiently enlarged 
may effectively reduce migration ahd thereby not only 
increase toe income levels in toe smaller tovjns said cities 
but also bring out poverty levels in toe larger cities. Thus 
poverty has characteristics of shifting from ruraJ. to urban 
ai'sas and from urban to larger urban centres, Tiiis process 
of shifting cannot be considered part of permanent attributes 
of tile sections of population which shifts, as the population 
groupvriLse rises to higher income and consumption levels, 
poverty shifts to other .population groups. Therefore, urban 




I poverty is a. tr^-jit si tional phenomenon cmd is not p 


iianentl.y 



attributable to any particulsj? group or sections of the 
population, Iherefore, the -programmes to fight urban pove 
should also aim at transitional help and non-par manent 
investment. In fact permanent investment may even end.ange 
the efforts which a population group may put forwaru to 
get out of tiie poverty brackets, to hind of a perie.-nent 
investment such as provision of capital assets in the form 
of a site or a. shelter is lii-cely to steblise urb;,a'i poverty 
rather than overcome it. 


The environment improvement programmes for slums 
while in the beginning may provide capital outlays, shculd be 
ultimately placed on a iself -paying basis if toe programmes 
are to yield lasting results. Therefore, v/hen we talk of 
the lowering of the poverty lines or raistog of the Tjoverty 
lines, the reference is not to a prticular group or 
section of population but to an overall income gjid consumption 
level at a point of time which will continue to change for 
the better if the programmes are well structured. 


s a relative indicator 


significant redistribution of .income in fa,vcur of -tice low 
income group. This v/ould .m&a^^^ we go towards the 

end of the century, individual incomes from whatever som?ce 
■tliey ai'e derived have to be brought within acceptable limits, . 
The ratio of the* lowest to the highs t income levels can be 
10 or 12, If it should be of the order of 100 or higher , 
disaffection would nat'oi'ally result. The economic growth 
policy and fiscal mcnageraent sho'ald be geared to snhieve 
this objective. Only tiien can the significance of 
relative poverty can be underplayed by establishing 
satisfactory basic levels of standards of living and 
consumption, 

T 7 /re of programmes relevaJit in the context of 

Urban Poverty^ 

ihom the foregoing, it is obvious 'that current 
programmes towai'cis reducing urban poverty which are 
expenditure-oriented whether in the form of subsidies or 
capital grants in cash and kind have iiiore of a political ' 
dimension than economic or social goals. The last two i 
decades have also indicated, that urban poverty elivation 
programmes tend to get concentrated during pre-election 
time and come to be used as substantial vote-catchers. 

Provision of services, regulsh’isation of unauthorised 
construction, allotment of land aiid credit for h.' use 
constructions, all are in this category and can have only 
a short term objective. In the long term they lead to 
waste of vaiuable land and natural resources and oven 
more important loss of opportunity ,to set right the economic 
in equalities which economic growtli today is giving rise to. 
Development of 'biie informal sector in 'bhe urban areas specially 
metropolitan cities through financial, legal and revsource 
facilities could go a long way in elevating the vulnerable 
sectl.-ns of population to a stable level and malting those 
sections productive- components in the urban economy,- The 
present programmes hardly aim at. this .objective, Uiere 
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is ri..i pr--; gramme except perhaps extension of credit 
to a limited purpc.-se which have attempted t: help t 
innovative activities amongst the inf'-VTas,! sect,!* f 


acility 

6 

r which 


•idle me tropulitan cities present ample 


Goiicluding, there is need for restructuring .of 
urhan develupmerit pr.^ grammes away from capritsl investinent 
aiia capitE'l subsidy oo rami tments tj upgr^datim of the 
capability for se 3 J‘ employment, inncv£,tive eiiterpx-ise, new 
entrapreneurship in pro-duct ion areas where the equation 
is that of current support to) he repaid hy futiO'e eoirnings. 
It is 'bhe investment in insuionice ^3^0 of prograramos 
ratiier them investments in expenditui'e progr,aiiimes ihat 
would go to help eliminate ui’han povertev progressively 
over the next two decades and to tiiis end both planned 
programmes as well as infrastructiuxal development should 
be directed. 
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Faetors Affecting goxmul--itlon and Oper--itionali - 
zatlon of Policies aM programmes for the 
Urban Poor 

H.S. Verma* ; , 

Development of tbs country as a whole as well as major 
sectoi-s of its econcmy were a recurrent theme of debates 
and discussions among the leading personalities during the 
struggle of independence* These deliberations tended to 
define approach and raexhodology to be adopted onre the 
country attained independence* In the post-indeperdionce 
period, the official planning -of fort concentrated its attention 
in devising policies and programmes which 'fostered groivth and 
dvoveiopmant' in the country. Whereas the general objective 
of all development programmes ms improvement in the quality 
of life of its people from various walks of life, poverty 
removal as such was not one of the specific objectives' of the 
planned effort. As dissatisfaction with tho plannod effort 
to promote equity grew in volrTOO and intensity in the late 
Sixties, removal of poverty became an unavoidable political 
prea^equisite and a spfd’ific priority item to the planners. 

A systematized, methodical arid .of fective assault on poverty, 
v/aa still not on the horizon. Under the peculiar set of 
circumstances thereafter, only a few adhqc steps w-;re taken to 
remove/alleviate poverty. It was only during the Fifth Five 
Year plan that poverty alleviation bec-'me an important polj.cy 
and "frontal assault" poverty alleviation programmes appeared 
on tbs Scene. 

From an evolutioaary arigle, the Sixties and Seventies 
were the decades when the issues for dstates, 'national and 
international, concerned ensuring equity to the poor. During 
the Eighties, however, significant shifts appear<^d to have taken 
place, on the one hand, there were lesser amount of transfers 
of resources ;for development purposes s on 'the other' hand monetary 

* written'”ln' personal . capacii^y..'and reflecting only the 

personal views of the author.-,,; ^ - ' 'I 

* Social Planner, -PPML, State/'Plannin'g. ccxnmission, Lucknow. 
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flows poor to the rich rr-icorde?. a -significant upir >rsf, 

Zicute humah/ social and eeoncmic crises wore r'^cordod in a 
largo "number of developing countries accei-rati ng th ? 
development of ■■undordevalbprasnt. Jind adaptation end adjustment 
of the- poor to the rich became the irta in issaae of th ? c-ibate. 

The challenge before the pqlicy.and pr-ogramm-a planne rs •' 
is to revitalise the struggle towards a more equitable d'evelop- 
ment with a necessary tilt in favour of the most exploited, 
vulnerable and unorganised poor. To do so, it is essential 
to identify the considerations which tave affected formulation 
of the policies and designing of the programmes for the urban 
poor and the characteristics of the programmes undertaken 
during the last two decades. Organised in throe sections, 
this pgtper addresses itself to this task. 

I . ' ■ ' ■ 

Conceptual Factors 

1.1. Viased View of Development 

As it has evolved, the concept of development has been 
both time and space-centred. In the cult uial-social-technol:'- 
gical sphere. It has been defined by not only what existed, nov; 
but also by what existed in the major western countries 
defined most developed. In turn, this has led to a vrl despread 
tendency to give highest Imp-ortance to the situations in areas 
where the power to dominate and influence the oth^-rn is 
momentarily located, ; V 

The c-oncept of develiopment now needs' to be redefined 
whi^re it covers two sets of attempts and strategies, one 
of these would be directed 'at such goals and objectives which 
are undenylable unlversls for human kind (i.e. realisation of 
basic needs and fundamental', human rights): the second setj; 
would concern itself with such- goals and objective^ which 
rep-resent spec! fie cultural expression; of thes-e. ; ' 



1.2 TaintecI Ptr;ture of 'EmpiriGal.: Reality 

An ove'rempha sis given tp technology and c;t®er econromic 
aspec'cs of development has similarly led to a fractu^eci view 
of human reality, in turn, this has produced uxparalled 
capital accumulation in certain parts of the glpbe and in 
certain strata of these societies and exclusion of groups and 
strata frcsm access to resources. The task of removal of this 
type of underdevelopment has to be a far more C'omprehcnsive 
exercise capturing within its ambit the s-ocio-cultural 
aspects as well. 

1.3 Distortion of the Develo-pment Paradigm: 

Both' rationally and internationally inspired development 
exercises quite often attempt mere transfer of resources and 
technology making segments of mankind a passive target group 
designed by the outsiders. The main theme of development 
paradigm has to include human fights 'dimension in addition 
to human survival and improvement in the levels of living. 
There is also a need of people's participation in need 
articulation and programme design on the one hand and meaning- 
ful role in programme operationalisation and execution. 

1.4 Treatment of the concept of Poverty 

It is significant to note that the official criteria 
used for measurement of poverty in India belongs to the GNp 
group of measxires. As is well known, this has several 
limitations and tends to view poverty as a symptom in a very 
narrow, limited sense of the term and' that too as a gross 
absolute measure of Inequality/deprivation. Without any 
doubt, poverty is a much more complex social phenomenon than 
mere physical and/or material deprivation, a family of 
concepts put together under one label. Yet, poverty as 
measured by the official studies does not capture this overall 
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ccmplexity of the phencmenon v^ind, this tends to focus 

attention on the syraptons rather than the disease. Th-^re is a 

significant link between thi-s .blinkered view and the d 

2 ' 

pre sc rip t ions ' use din era dicat i ng/a i levi at i. ng p oy«r t y , 

: ^ • - ''■■■■ ■ II-,: a \ ■ 

Biases Affecting Policy on Urliranisatlen 

2,1 Specific-Problems of Urban S’httlement.s and Ge.nerali 2 ad 
Solutions 

■ There is a -widespread belief that large Indian coties 

have grown much fester than and at the expense of t-o'wns 

3 

of smaller sizes. In addition/ there is a complementary 
bel.ief that continuous and disproport. Ionite sho.re of rural 
migrants has bc-^n pouring into .the rrietr-jpolitan cities. 

This bias has generally led to an obsessive pre oce up -at ion with 
the problems of large cities and allocation of- resources for 
ctmbating them. It has. also been a mistaken belief that control 
of the growth of class I million plus cities by developing 
urban settlements in each region would achieve "fehat is’ usually 
termed as "balanced regional developmant". in this ideal 
seeking foray urba nisati. on and regionalisation are. generally 
divorced from the hard realities obtaining in. Indian ec-inomy 
and S'Oeiety. It is not very often realised that urban 
.development is part and pare®! of the -process 'of economic 
development in geherat and ther® is a close casual relationship 
between per "capita' Inc ome and levels of urbanisation/ urban 
specialisation and sophistication. Structure changes occuring 
in a poor/ , largely agriculture-bas®d econctny would get- 
themsolves refi-?cted in the ch-anged ratios of secondary and 
tertiary sectors. The share of agriculture in th® G1-5P of the 
country has been steadily declining and it is inevitable 
that there would be mass exodus of rural population to the 
urban areas as the transfer of rural based services and 
manufacturing takes place there. However, development of towns 
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and cities in a region is largely dependent upon the •-'conomy 
of the region and howsoever ke-^nly the "plann'^rs** want .a balanced 
urban growth and settlement pattern, the gains of city size 
economies can not be wished aside. Importantly, in the 
larger urban settlements the key issues in shaping their 
spf^cific growth and developm'=iTfc would, thus/ th^^ir "Economic 
bases and how th-~se are nursed and guided, problems of 
different sized urban s'~'ttloments have to be dealt, with according 
to their resp'^ctlve needs and it would bc: essential to 
di f fet'-^iitiate between not only the metropolitan centr-^s of 
national importance and other large size citl~e representing 
regional, sub-r'^gional and local ^but a Iso betv/e-n dirferent 
categories of urban poor living in different social areas of 
these settlements. Exercises seeking a single, proto-typed/ 
generalised solution without leeway for specific of --ach case 
and in isolation from the ongoing processes or development 
and underdevelopment wonld: not meet the requlr.'^ment , Specific 
situation analysis/ id'^nttfication of areas of intervention \ 
and instrunentalities of regulating growth would be needed. 

2.2 Viewing Tainted Metropolitan Growth as Unplanned 

There is another widespread belief that most of the cities 
have grov/n in a haphzard mann-^r; that their growth and expansion 
have been devoid of any logic and methodology In planning? 
that a neatly drawn out perspe^ett/e plan with at r^-ndent 
paraphernalia of land use> zoning, and regulations v/euld set 
the raatters on the right track. Historical developm'^nt process 
analyses of some major cities, however,-- 1 nc'i cate that each of 
them has been planned initially and InterventxGns of significant 
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nature have been made .periodically thereafter, Prem a careful 
examination of historical sequence of physical gro^-rth of major 
Indian cities it emerges that this has 'been determined by 
the conflicting needs of the ruling class, trade and industry 
and the coverging other 'classes- luring the initial period, the 


task of dev^l^rping these olf-i as altornat^'d b'''tv?''- n si^jgla 
institutions* As the tlnaa el^'avSped, additi oral ag'^uc 
appeared on th^ scene and began making and '^x->cut|rg iriteponcoui 
physical development sc b''-ra-':'s without n-cessarily int’-?gr-t j ng 
them with the ov-'='ra 11 concept and functions of th'^ citi-'^o. Th« 
state govts, remained in the vdngs retain- ng the r- ght to 
1 nt erva ne but / controlled a. s they vje-re, .seldom exercising 
the central cementing and integrating functions in the physical 
dev€?lopment of the cities. The Municipal bodies did not have 
overriding powers to regulate and control the pattern of 
development brought about by a plethora of ■ag''^ncies . As the 
size and complexities of single problems being faced by these 
cities increased, ' specialized single- and multi- functi^-in agencies 
got added during the post-indep<:.nde nee period. Only very 
rarely was any agency specifically charged with the responsibi- 
lity of managing the problems of the urban poor. Thus, wh-^reas 
generation of structural problems in the cities was cuniulative 
articulation of solutions and their manag'=ment was S'^gm-^'ntal . 
And overall management of the cities continu'^d to be the 
responsibility of institutions not endowed with c ''ammo nsur ate 
powers. 

2.3 Logic and class Basis of 'Develcmment of Urban Services 

Physical devel-apment of cities, l-acation and siting of 
‘different component sl<eTients ' governing growth of th-^ ext-'es 
Ci.e. manufacturing, servicing and office sectors) and adjust- 
ment of differential . growth of the componc^nt elom-nts of th 
cities deciding ratid of population to such ««'ucial item.-? like 
housing and other services, work trips to tr.3ffic carryi ng 
capacities, capacities of th<| utilities to th^-ir actual lo.'.ds 
and so on have generally been governed by several pronounced 
biases. Svidence from cities like Greater Bombay indicaten 
that the rich and powerful were given preferential residential 
location; disposal system were, as far as possible, kept away 


frcyn thoir ar^as; in lay5.ng out c inoculation not-work, the 
ontite city's na'^d wnre .aui to often subordi nated to the ■ 
requireraonts of the rich arid the w':'althy and the n'-'ods of the 
other sect ions-ospoq tally the poor— were only {sporadically 
■itt ended to with grudging allocation of v ttent ion a nd 
resources; in the actual sequence of provision of essential 
civic and social and other services, the ones xae'ded more 
by the elitist class citne to be provided, f-' r&t; whereas the ^ ^ 
requirement were worked out on a per capita basis as:. iarning ho 
differences lx: th-'-jr avatl-vbillty and use, the actual 
distribution, usage technology and pattern made un-^qual 
availability fevour uhe rich; the quanf'Jm of service, needed 
almos'c aivjays lagged behind Significantly than the one 
actually provided; the drawl of irputs (,i .e. wao->r, p.ower) 
showed the pattern from thr immediate neighbourhood to distant 
area's with the result that the expansion of the city n ;:t only 
increased the quanttira of the demand but also the disi'incc of 
their 'supplies involving laying out of lengthy and costly 
supply lines; as the time passed, ^very such expansion in the 
cap<acitio3 of supplies was not only going beyond the, capacities 
of the municipal bodies but jumping '•'ven the capacities of the 
state govt, it was becoming dep-^nd^nt upon the stiff conditioned 
loans from international agencies. And it so haopened that the 
citizens, especially the poor, had to pay through th-'ir nose 
in almost every case. Whereas the municipal bodies were 
statutorily obliged to provide obly some of the s-^rvices from 
the total package needed by an em“rging/eliti8t-::riented 
cities, the stat-^ was coming forward to provid^^ only a f«'w ef 
the remaining. The bust n^ss and elitist class, therefore, 
built a number of servicing institutions for their exclusive 
use and the poor werel left to fend for themselves. Accumulated 
load of the problems of the poof sometimes led to visible and 
forceful demands. To take care of these periodic prodelictions 
and- shifting areas of concern,, commit te'^^ s/study . groups/task 


forces wer?:! appbinrod. Th-’ patt^^.rn of r^sponso vjhlcb '’m.'^rgos 
from their reports’ ia that of sel'^'ctivo probi'^m .irtiouiation 
and still greatsr ' 3??l'^c’tive oxientatlon in att^rnpti ng th-'ir 
solutiona. Most often the solution pushed t>-'rough involved 
reducing the quantum or quality or both of th--^ availability 
of servicP/facility to the citisens. In c'vrtaln patch'''& of 
the historical continuum this nogl^^ct of city ‘ s ' u'~'*ods sunk to 
notorious depths. And yet, it would be absolutely incorrf^ct 
to conclude that no conscious planning effort was- ’ nv -Dived in 
this type of development of the Indian cities, on the other 
hand, what emerged so significantly was not planning of the 
cities -as single- entities and f-or th'-^lr entire:-- population, as 
these exercises are expected to proceed, but piannftng. of 
parts and for certain classes of the sitlz^nary. Among other 
things, this type of planning involved overloading and 
ignoring the problems which arfected the common man especially 
the poor, it consisted of finding excuses to d-'>-fer their 
solution (i.e. not properly studied, no funds, and so on). 

It also Involved finding justifications,, real and imagineiy, 
to push through solutions in the name of the po-or to benefit 
the rich (i.e. talking of shifting of trade and industry and 
shifting the poor). The methodv-logy pf growth and d'^velopment 
-of the major Indian cities appears systematic and indicates a 
design; it involved ensuring every, conc-eiv-'ble i=^ffort' to 
facilitate, mostly at public expense, - the elitist class --nd 
leaving the mass of the urton poor to th^ gre^d, ing-^nuity 
and ruthlessness .qf forc-^s c ontroling a parallel urban econ-imy' 
Very fow enquiries have addrossed themselve to this logic end' 
class bias in urban davelopment. What had instead ottract-od'’ 
th« attention of "planners" was coemetics ' of th--^ urban form. 
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2.4 Mismatch betwi^on Need Priorities of th^-^ Po'~r and 

the Policies and Programmes 

For the majority of the urban poor the immediate ^ 
corciern is eking out a living. It not only consumf^s most of 
their time but, importantly enough, decides ‘^V’-^ry thing else 
about their lives. Food, shelter, health, education and 
entertai tment take a back seat. Policies and programmes for 
the urban poor, on the other hand, have been end, continue to be, 
framed by such professionals, who have quite the oppositve 4 
view of their needs. Those who mediate .on br>half , of the 
poor have their ..own motiv^^e to obtain pecuilar solut ''.-.rns of 
their (the poor) problems. As a consequences th^re is a 
mismatch between the ne'-^d hierarchy as seen by th<^ poor 
and the policies and programmers as articulat'id and formulated 
by the planners and political actors. 

Character of Policies and programmes for th-r urban Poor 

3.1 Mix-Up Between Causes and Consequences : 

Situation analysis and identification of critical areas 
for intervention through a set of prograrnme/sch rmes requir es, 
among other things, a very precise enunciation of the relation- 
ship between causes and consequences. Tb--=> planning exercise 
r-’flected in the Five Year and Annual Plans ' som=tiraes mix causes 
with the consequences. Quite often therefore, th« planned 
programmes addressed themselves only to the symptoms rather than 
the disease. Even incases where the situation analysis dees 
aim to. identify the underlying causes, the emphasis appears to 
be getting placed on the immediate rather than the deep rooted 
^underlying causes^. b : 
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3.2 Gomol-xity o£ th'- problems and. .Simplic it v of the 

programmes : 

The bulggoning army of /‘'-xp -and prograrntnes plan'iiersr 

has been displaying an uraring mvite in providing -cornplex 
analysis of the problems and yet culminating in oveieimplitted 
programmacic solution quite for ' roraoved fran o'-'talning -'niDlrical 
realities. Progrararnes like Sitos and/ Services, Slum Reloccition, 
,a.nd leDS arc useful examples of the's-'- te ndeiirlda' ng ir. 
encourag'^ment of irrelevant and/or ineffective action or 
discouragement of any effective action at all. Therefore, 
wher.er.5 analysis and improved underst.;incd.ng of compl''xities 
■are welcome, there is a strong case for a more realistic 
and programmatic selectivity In programme design, 

3.3 ADpropriatenesa of Integration and Goal Plac^m-nt on 

coaxed , ca j oa 1 sd a nd c oerce df by- i nt «r na t Iona 1 fundi ng 
agencies (IMF, World Bank, UNDP, UNIDO and a whole bogy of 
othO'^ ag-'ncies) , quite a few “intAegrated" prograrnm''^s for the 
urban poor have been launched. / However, in op''^t-=*tlonal terms 
what progtamraes like the I'-DS and'/UBS''tenG-t-D .dQ,,i§,^^^ -jxixtapose 
tasks and resources from differ-ent.- agencies; integration is 
I-'ft to the vagaries of a, mechanism which do^s not, accemplish 
its assigned task. There is also a second "c-^ndei^y of mixing 
up phasing of efforti:, in many programm'^^s .. ,A crucial . 
programme like SPI for the urhin poor, -for instartie, has 
not been necessarily differentiating betwe-'n th^ left ",'vor 
targets for immunisation fr^tri the. past and present and 
future immuiiisation targets planned^ The integration of 
task must result in a phased sequenc-os of contributions over 
time by different sets of actors In'a chain of steps, designed 
to lay foundcation for one after the o’her and ensuring inbuilt 
self-sustenance. 


I 
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3.4 Resourne Availability 

Gharact^ri stically, some of the int;ernationally assisted 
programmes for the urban poor are so designed that a very 
large percentage of their allocation is consumed by the 
establishment created thereunder; only a meagre part la left 
for the software of the programmes. Ihe p-.ttern of co peration 
and assistance vjorked out sometimes ^nds up in quite a large 
part of the outlays of a programme consumed on th-^ upkeep of 
the “native'* and “intf^rmtional** staffs stationed by the 
“aid giving" agencies at the national, regional and local levels, 
and their per diem. The procedures of s-crne of these 
international agencies sometimes make it n^^cessary t-, import 
equipment being used under these projects from outside countries 
even though supplies of comparable qioality and quanti-i-'s 
are locally available causing delays and escalation of costs. 

3.5 : G(oals Visible and Hidden: . \ 

Ever slrce the world Barak launched the strategy of direct 
attacks on poverty in the mid of Seventies, a trend towards 
giving a n'^w orientation to world capitalism has boon se^n. A 
confluence of five sources (multi national corporations, 
foreign governments, corp;orate sect. or, I'-jc al g'ivt;. and a 
conglomeration of inter nati,;nal funding and aid giving 
agencies) has given a n-^>wer character to role of the state 
through the mechanism of non- government organisations (NGOs) • 
These organisations attempt, int era ilia, to byepasc the known 
.legal, constitutional means of accountability for th-^lr 
functioning. These NGOs would b-^ charg'^d with the 
responsibility of crucial areas of rational ^■-■'n-^my which w.c-uld 
ensure emergence of a global middle c'l^ss, utilization of the 
urban poor and the. urban informal sector' as crucial cogs in 
the restructured, relocated production mechanism devis-^d by 
the world capitalism*^ In, a very clever fashion the programmes 
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for tihe urban poor would In fact bf^. contributing towards an 
acoeleratod transfer of r® source s f ran th^ rural to urban 
to tne metropolitan economies, ThuS/ whereas these programiO'^-'S 
are and vvould, be. undertaken in th'^ name of urbein poor, in reality 
the/ would be working against their interests."^ The b'^auty 
of this arrangem’^nt is that they would be thems^lv'^s participa- 
ting in this prooose of self-distruoti on. 

Motes 

1. According to an liMF study released on 29th 

December 1986^ the net additional borrowing.^ 
of developing countries dudng the last three 
years were: , ■ 

1983 35 Billion ■ 

1984 15 Billion ' 

1985 9 Billion 

Not only were the not additionalD'orrowings, declining: 
third world countries were also repaying their loans to 
their banks In U.s. and other ■industrialized 'countries* 
International financing exports wero "worried** since^ In their 
thinking, pa yi ng back wa s . not a /sign o f . prosperity but 
depi-'^tion of scarce r-^souxces. They also 
argued that wh-en money fl-owed back to the more devel.oped 
countries/ the poor ones have less resDurces available 
for their own development. 

The recipe prescribed ist; make additi-nal borrowings 
to produce more goudS/ create.' more jobs, '-and rais<'^ levels of 
living by exploiting .national resources and building -of 
factories/- etc* . ' 

2;,ii::o;:' : • ^ -a more .elaborate -enunciatipn; of ' this narrow , 

view of poverty and operationalized nature of piann'^d. 
prD:gfa!mmeS:iin : India/;;.;, sep/;/:;: #df;i:lnstanc^: 

(February 1985), 
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3. "^sing c“mpcirabl3 urban aipe units Rakish Mohan (1982) 
has/ on thf= othor hand/ demo.nstrat'^d that in r.-'-lity towns and 

citlos of all sizos have been growing -it r.-jughly c omp ■^rable 
rates ; in India at least for th® last three decades; that the 
share of million plus cities in the total population of class i 
cities has not i released appreciably since 1951; that the 
distribution of city sizes in India is relatively even and that 
historical no drasnatic changes should be expected in the next 
two decades* 

4. Sec/ for oxampleSy Sunil Munshi. (1978) for Calcutta/ 

Nigel Hariss (1978) and H.s. Verraa (July 1985) for Bombay/ 
K.Gilllon(1968) and H.Spodak 1965/1969, 1974) , for Ahraedabad 
and Rajkot and Hjortsh. 2 jg MIS/ 19§0, 1979) for Lucknow for 
speci fics of • th-e pr.'.x!esses of their growth, and Bhattachrya 
(1979) fbr an overall pr "cess for anilysis in the india sub- 
continment. There ^re also two excoll-eiit treatises by Nijkamp 
(1981) and Nijkamp a ♦d Rietveld( 1981) which provide a global 
view* 

5. There are some who argue that 'some moans are r=.rids in 
themselves* and that ends have a natural way of turning into 
means for a farther end in the ovciutio nary process. See, for 
instance, Vittachi( 1986) , ' 

6. See, for instance, Kothari (Nov. 1986). 

7. Rrankel (1979) has argued that this is because of the 
political model chosen and the strategy of societal change, 
adopted by a ruling ci^alition consisting,:., of several elements* 
Given the limitations of an approach wanting ra leal change 

in the society without any radical change in the s;cio-econ:5mlc 
political structures and processes, there has be^^n periodic 
and continuing search for methods and programmes which tend to 
meet the contradictory requirements of the rhetoric and the 

::;i^i:ridals:realit.les.;:: in ; a:;^,str3tif 
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.^^E49.:uMML^OP^THEJJHBAi\f POOR 


» y— /l.^£lQ9I Q.y I N SHAf;,’! BL K 


It is a v;ell knovi/n fact that noarlv J7n • 

X -i- / X — ‘--‘-y xfu ■Jij.j.ion live in urban 

India (.1986) aJthnunh lon^ . ux.oan 

19 Si census indicated it at 159,7 

mi„.,.ions. In other words ever'/ fr.urth x i - - - 

V i— JiL-n inoia is livinq in 

urban aroas. Tho consus of 19S1 indicates that urban India 

Presant decade 1971-81. at 46.02 percent, 

'• la e.i percent more than 1961-71. Yihsn comc-ated to the 

na lonal average of 23.73 percent and the rural rote of is 05 

percent, this urban grovrth in the past ddcado is indeed 

-espective Of the- regional variations in urbanlsattoo 

amongse different regions on analysis of the past tilel 

cjecades indicates that the urban o-ovd- h r-- -• ■ 

gu-u/A,n rauG is increasinn -in 

every decade. The urban - rur=l di sn-T-a-i-fir • • ' ' 

disparity is a major cau stive 

lO'-hs/'" ® tP urban areas. In 

-.01-61 rural-urban migration was of the order of 5 million 

' than one-fourth of urban' 

I'n^ivTlo ' il“""' rural-urban migration 

urban grovrth in t'h! d^sTd^ 9" 

"igrotion played -o'.ig“ 'r' 

estimated 28 mlnicp "" urbanisation with an 

contributed to mo'ro "il9-ration. This 

absolute m-xo- ■’"I-'’® *'’® 

Ir^o,„-x- “ population w.,s 50.6 .million. 

xrrcdspGctive of th's , i , , 

nnn>,Tx 4 • ' pu Sii Qttd pull factoT causing urban 

population growth 4.n.,x.x 4 ■ . 

tgagn« -f 1 ’ is no second opinion that ’ruralisa- 

npt,,.-.p,T . ‘udia is going on unabated. The rata of 

notural increas^-p • 

+ '-iro' H IS wgli above 20 percent in the past 

j^p-, -p ?tlso cgintributed to this factor in no small 

‘*4<-uSUrG. itlQ. .rinx,. 1 

‘ growth rate of rural pooulation was 

,-;oU.iu.o:euslVely;:-f: r -si : ■ - -o', aa:;!:!::- pi 

tb-nc,--- ^ ^.00 and 1,75 oercent per year in the last 

''‘^reu decad-ps n ' ‘ 

( differon-'e ' * '’"■“'•"“■tnatively the urban - rural -plifferentials 

and rural growth rates of total urban population 

percent p-'.p range from 0,48, 1.29 and 2.11 

during the same period, 

chool of Planning and Architecture, New Delhi. 



Secondly the general decrease in average sise land ;i..ldiug 
from 3 hectares to 2.4 in 1971 rendered more agricultural 
population surplus among the bulk of peasantry who are small 
land holders. This continues unabated despite the recent 
’green revolution’ where the main actors are large size land 
holders(Kulaks) . 

With the result, in the urban scene there is an interesting 
phenomena of an agglomeration of 'rural poor’ and the 
development of slum and squatter settlements and a section 
of population which, is below the poverty line, the Seventh 
Plan estimated it at 36.9 percent of the country’ s population. 
The estimated total for 1983-84 is about 37,4 percent. 

In fact nearly 300 million persons do not have sufficient 
income for even bare minimum food. , Besides a large percentage 
population abode poverty line also cannot afford houses due to 
low income and lack of sufficient savings. 

The incidence' of poverty in urban areas is estimated to an 
average 28.1 percent in 1983-84, However this average figure 
is a misnomer. In majority of the larger states, the percentage 
of population , below the poverty line in urban areas is above 
30 percent. It covers the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
lYiadhya Pradesh, Karnat. aka, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and Orissa, 
It will be seen that in two categorism namely the most 
populous states and- most urbanised states in the country, every 
third person in the urban areas is belov/ the poverty line. 

The incidence of poverty in rural areas in mostly related to 
agricultural income and fluctuate.. with the seasonality of 
agricultural produce. Although the absolute population of 
poor in the over all situation is fluctuating, it is raising 
annually of a rate of 3,5 million in rural areas and 1.5 million 
in urban’ areas. It is significant, that this' disadvantaged 
sections of the society actually contribute .to the migrants 
to the urban areas from the, rural. sectors, arid 
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wdthin the urban scene to th'a slum and squatter population. 

The slum population was estimPtad In 19SJ, at 30-40 million 
persons at the 12 metropolitan cities together account, for 40 
loercant ( 13. 16 million) , and about 3Q percent of the rest by. 
the cities. The ostirnote for 1990-91 .made by the l/dnistry of 
Urban Development, outs it around 45 to 56 million With more 
than' 74 Dorcent living in cities inc-luding the m>Wropolises. 
In other words’ nearly 25 oercent of th.e urban India is and Is 
expected to be living in slums upto 19'91. 


This estimate is only one facet of the issye of disadvantaged 
section of the society, namely the urban poor. The other is 
the affordability of the population for cheapest . dwellings, ■ 
because of low wage induced low savings. .A World Bank study of 
'dovelcping countries indicates that a large nercentage of 
households in majority of the couhtrys cannot 'afford cheapest 
dv'/e.lling (Housing sector policy paper 1975), ■ The range of 
such population wa.s as high as 60 percent at Nairobi, 63 at 
M':dr.as, 64 at Ahmedabad and 55 at Mexico. . .Allowing for escala- 
tion of costs and increasing gap betwe-.n needs -and supply of 
housing ovc-r the last 10 years (upto 1985) it can safely be 
assumed that nearly half of two-third of the- city population 
cannot afford cheapest dwellings,* 


In a recent seminar on urbanisation and gro'...vth of slums' 
representatives of different metropolitan cities like Calcutta, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay, Bangalore, Hyderabad- stated that generally 
the slum population ranges petyjoen 50' to 60 percent of the 
total urban population in those' cities. For example in Bombay, 
out of a total of. 82 lakhs ponulation, 42 lakhs live in slums, 


about 2 to 3 lakhs in pave.ment areas, and' 80 percent of the 
rest of the population in the chawls of old construction 




This is the picture of the majority of vne cmes including 
metropolises wherein the condition of urban poor in terms of 
living is appalling. 

If we compare the urban poor with respect to access to basic 
needs, it vdll be interesting to note that in urban India the 
total population served with sanitation is 28.4 percent. In 
the most populous states like Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
the percentage of urban ser\/ed by sanitation is 14 to 8 percent 
r8spectively( 1985) , The situation is somewhat better in the 
highly urbanised states of Maharashtra, Tamil Made and Karnataka 
where it ranges from 38 to 47 percent. On the other hand j.f we 
reckon access to water supply (by public or private services), 
the pooulation range varies from 32 to 66 in majority of the 
Indian states. In Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and Bihar, 
it ranges from 75 to 82 percent. .However this would not give a 
very clear picture as the quality of water is directly related 
to the health issues.. Normally the slum' and squatter settle- 
ments and the rehabilitation colonies have poor access to water 
supply with minimum number public stand >sts or handnnmo.o 
due to their peculiar urban locations and tardy development 
of these basic facilities in them. 

If we reckon the percentage of population who are houseless 
in urban India (l98l) nearly 0.4 percent or 8 lakh persons are 
houseless. The houseless population range from 0.2 to 0.5 
percent amongst the states, and 0.1 to 1.1 rercent .among the 
Union Territories in the country. For example in Bombay 2 to 3 
lakhs people live on pavements and an equal number amongst the 
slum residents are really houseless. 




This scenario of the urban laoor i.o. the poDulation bel cw the 
poverty line, slum and squatter sjttlceoents rasi dents, 
di sadv ant agad section who cannot a5f'3rd chsarer dwellings, 
and houseless is the indicatiosi of the prasent state of the 
urban poor in urban India. The gravity of the situation is 
further compounded if we look at the urban informal sector. 

A recent study of informal sector emc-loyrnent in Indion towns 
and cities indicotos that nearly 45, to 54 percent of urban 
labour force is employed. in the informal sector. 


Not only the existing living conditions of the urban poor are 
inhuman and appalling, they are also creating environmental 
health issues in terms of disease located within the slum 
•and squatter settj.ements and there in~sanitary conrjitions. 

With the result today the attributes of our city is one of the 
squalour, congestion, slums in-sanitary conditions, and 
pollution of land, water and air for majority of the 
population living is the disadvantaged sections of society. 

Not only these attributes are posing a challenge to the 
development of urban poor but that of urban management due to 
the sheer m.agnitude and scale 'Of problems involved in the 
various physical areas of the city. These have actually 
defied the various policies and programmes so far aimed at 
development of the urban poor. 


There are no seperate policy for development of urban poor 
at the National and State levels. With the result there are 
no concrete efforts in the real sense to tackle the issues 
necessiated by such agglomeration of urban poor in out cities. 
Even data on employment and labour force in cities in respect 
to the urban poor are not readily available. The employment 
figures in urban end rural areas are enmeshed in a countrywide 
intersectoral dynamic model. With -the result we have to 



rasort to only private research . studies., specific to different 
cities, to gain insight about the employment opporturd ties for 
the urban poor. As already stated 45 to 54. percent of the 
total Vv'orking force in urban areas ■ of ..the country is engaged 
in the informal s;^ctor (Md'i, Buch 1986) , ; , T other indicator 
of employment for the urban poor is in the construction 
Industry. The percentage of public labour \f6rca engaged 
in such con,struction labour in the. urban areas is of the order 
of 5 to 10 percent in different cities, Trogrammes directly 
related to urban poor include the housing schdmes for 
economically weaker sections, low income group housing sites 
and services programme, and the environmental improvoment 
scheme for slum areas. Since its inception in 1952, the 
integrated subsidised housing scheme for low paid industrial 
workers and economically weaker sections of the community have 
had little impact, as uptil. 1982, it covered only 1,89 lakh 
houses with an estimated expenditure of Rs, 126.4 croi'e’s. 

LIG housing scheme which started in 1954 has completed 3.43 
lakh units during the same period With an estimated expenditure 
of Rs,240 creros. The slum clearance and environmental 
improvement schemes (started in 1956) has ccmpleted 1.24 lakh 
units only. On the other hand the complemenoary schema for the 
rural poor in terms of village house scheme, started in ' 1957, 
has completed .71,750 units, and the provision of house site 
for landless workers in rural areas .has cover •■-.d abo.ut 1 million 
households in rural areas. From these figures it is amply 
evident that the present programmes aimed at the disadvantaged 
section of urban India have nibbled at the periphery of the 
issues. There is therefore inperativc- need to distinctly 
v/ork out the urban problems posed by the urban poor in our 
country'. With more than 50 percent , of . the population belonging 
to urban poor in the country,- there is a need for policy 
imperative:. 



To curb the enormous increase of urban poor in the 
urban areas by organising more employment opportu- 
nities through innovative programmes. 

A bold thrust to meet the challenge of slum and 
squatter settlement developments which have defied 
even the western countries. This challenge be mtt 
by a holistic understanding of the present organic 
growth of shelters by disadvantaged sections of 
the society. For example 80 to 90 percent of the 
shelters (houses) built by theslum and squatter 
settlements residents are from discarded materials 
and almost at zero costs. It may not appear as a 
shelter to elitists with modern outlook with 

respect to construction technology and the 
materials used. But it still provides a sort of 
protection and privacy to the builder. It, 
therefore, behoves that our programmes for slum 
improvem.ent s, and sites and services schemes 
should be denovo a fresh in order to incorporate 
some of the present cost and enargy parameters 
involved in the organic growth of slums. Only 
then housing or environmental improvement of slum 
and squatter settlements would be meaningful. 

Provision and availability of land for the 
development of urban poor is a costly venture, 
especially with all infrastructure and land 
development facilities. The present approach of 
development in scope and magnitude should be 
tempered with low cost technologies and use of 
altem?4tive sources of energies in order to cut 
costs and to be within the reach of the majority 
of the urban poor themselves. 
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Intro daction 

The Seventh Plan estloiates that nearlj 60 per cent 

of the addition to population between 1985 and the 

year 2000 vjill be in urban areas. Out of a net 

addition of 76 million people during I 986 - 9 I 9 the 

share of rural and urban areas will be equal at 38 

the 

million each? thereafter, the share of /former v;ill go 
on declining despite its very large population base . 

If agriculture production and industrialisation pick 
up greater momentum than the growth x^itnessed during 
last decade or two, the share of urban population in 
the net addition vjill be more than the above estimates. 

The absolute magnitude of growth of urban population 
in the country is going to be staggering in the near 
future despite the fact that about two-thirds of the 
Indians would still be living in rural areas. It 
is also anticipated that there will be large scale 
migration to urban areas in comirjg decades. Considering 
that this migration is primarily of rural poor said 
that much of the increase in urban population, as in 
past, will continue to be accomodated in the existing. 
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urban settleaientB, the conseg^uent greater density 
of urban population vjith an increasing proportion of 
poor, is likely to alter in a substantial way the 
eocio-economic and physical profile of urban areas, 
particularly the larger cities.; 

Over last three decades, v?e have gradually but 
steadil^j accepted the inevitability of the growth 
of slums and squatter settlements on the urban scene. 
That sansational description by our the then Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru in 1953 about inhuiaan conditions 
and deprivations under v;hich slum dwellers lived 
which shook the government and evoked the liberal 
concience of the lav;-makers to pass Slum Areas Act 
to prevent the growth of slums and also to the 
launching of centrally sponsored so heme in order to 
provide tenements which could cater to the shelter 
as well as socio-psychological needs of the poor 
as human beings, does no longer appear:- to be 
relevant. We are gradually moving to the next stage 
of •accepting pavement dwellers as inevitable. The 
r.apid growth of slums and squatter settlements, has 
numbed our senses, and state benevolence now seems 
to be coniiried to finding ways and means of extending 
uinimuiu level of certain basic services necess.ary 
for survival of the poor perhaps -for -voting and 
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pro via. ing cheap labour to the urban econonijr. Both 
considerations ha-re rery narro’-/ and limited perspective. 

If we consider the indirect socio-economic and 
political cost as a consequence of these limited 
loerspective in the long run, it may perhaps be found 
that we are spending more to control urban crisis 
than will be necessary to reduce it by directly dealing 
with the picblem of econovaic. growth with social equity. 

There is no doubt that macro policies at central 
and state government levels having decisive influence 
on deterraining the extent of economic gro\irth -with 
social equity and consequently the pattern of growth 
of urbsai settlements of var^ring sizes, will either aggravate 
or mitigate the urban crisis. Equally important 
however \7ill be the viability of local Isvel instit- 
utional frameworlc to deal vjith,. the crisis iraportant 
as well. Our institutional framev/ork for urban 
managefaent has, by and large, ignored the issues of 
equity and in the process neglected the basic services 
and shelter needs of the urban poor. We- need to 
critically evaluate our approaches to planning, 
financing, oiganisation and management of our cities 
and towns, particularly in regard to provision of 
economic and social services, housing, and municipal 


services . 
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OoLxiitior. of Urban Scryices anS the ProD’oecbs for bh 
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It is generally accepted that greater the doRBitj 
of popnlabion, raore crLicial is the need for a 
mininuti of basic seryiooe for suryiyal ana healthy 
existence in urban settlenients- On the otho r^hand./ 
the Sevsiith Plan categorically stated that 'Urban 
Scryices haye doterio rated oyer the yrears and there 
seens no sign of reyersal' and 'the state of most 
urban areas in this respect is far from eatisf actoryj 
in f act the picture is extremely bad. Over-crowded, 
and under-serviced, an increasing proportion and ho 
area of urban congloiiiGrations are being turned into 


slums.’ S.iiiiilar observations on tUe trends tov/ards 
decline in' standard.s of urban services . and housing ^ 
due to rapid urban population groi?th have been made 
by e ac h siicc e s sive f ive ye ar pi a.n sine e th e T h i rd 
Plan in 1961 « Under the conditions of growing 
deficiencies in urban services, the access of the 
poor is further reduced because of the inequitable 
distribution of these servLcas. It has been pointed 
out tho.t despite greater, availability of services, 
the plight of urban, poor -is more miserable than his 
counterpart in rural areas. Hio health status is 
worse than that of the rural poor and it adversely 



^feots his soci^, economic and psychological well- 
being, The emerging leictare of the larger cities 
is that those who have the inaximnra criticality of the 
need have the least access to these services. iJhat 
has been the strategies to aiiguiaent these services 
and how have they helped in improving the access to 
urban poor? These questions are very important. 

Equally important, hov/evor, is the issue of institutional 
setting of the implementation of these strategies. 
Municipal ^ovsrmients and the Servi c es for Urban Poor 

Traditionally, 'municipal governments in India 
have been piovMing urban basic services which 
include sup’pl^r of drinking water, sanitation and 
conservancy services,, street-lighting, construction 
and maintenance of streets, local roads, drains, 
oeWers etc. Moreover, its regulatory functions, in 
order to ensure public health and safety, govern 
the building activit^r (and thus the shelter) and the 
informal sector in which most of the urban poor 
find their means of livelihood. What is the state 
of our municipal governments? far has the access 

of the poor to municipal services been affected? 

What are the changes in organisation and processes 


necesearj to ijirprove tbo access? TUsdg are import ant 
implementation policy issues vJhich are cnicial to 
the design of service delivery s^rateai for the poor. 

Ever since I96I9 the emphasis of the plans hsc 
been that urban development should bo self-f 5,nancing. 
Sven the Seventh Plan admitted that the Irosourcos 
for urban developoiuent are very limited and will 
continue to be so in the foreseeable future.....* 


The main thrust of policy reco.mraendations has been 
that urban land may be used as a resource and. 
municipal governments should be strengthened to 
provide urban basic services. The Seventh Plan 


retrieted the emphasis on revitalisation of civic 


bodies by improving their finances and adEiinistrative 
capacity. It observed that 'the restorat i-on of 
health of local bodies is the prc-rcq.uite for 
efficient iiianagoacnt of our towis and cities’ . 

It further indicated the specific course of action 
vjhen it jjainted out that 'the str.ategy of urban 


develo-pment v;ould include s package of measures to 
strengthen the ca,pability of local bodies comprising 
the restoration of popuia«r .goverment, structural 
reform, improvement in general and financial 
administration and reform :of the tax system* • 
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These recoinmenciations are not mach different from 
those in the Third Plan and onwards and .yet, after 
a lapse of 25 years, it observed that 'manicipal 
bodies are not able to play their due part in providing 
the needed services to urban dv/ellers and in developing* 
urban infrastructure commensarate with the growth 
of urban population. They are politically, 
administratively and financially in a weak oondition.* 
Apparently, anticipated basic municipal reforms 
have not been carried out by the state governments. 

Our plans have provided analysis of urban problems 
and identification of policj?- issues at the macro 
level, but seems to have little capacity to induce 
the state goveniments to decide the implementation 
policy issues .and carry out refoims necessary for 
execution of policies recommended at the nation.al 
1 evel . 

Resource allocation strategy under the jpLans . 
seems to have also weakened, instead of strengthening 
the local government institution. In terns of 
resource allocation, the plan assistance has expanded 
the scope of institutional financing of urban 
infrastructural and municipal services. The basis of 
assistance has continued, to be loans (except in the 
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casQ of EnTiroriniental lDiprovem.eiit of Slcuiis Soheiue) 
and the way loans have been u;r.>ou slid recovered, bas 
far reach ing consequences for deveioprasiit of arban 
Iccri gcvemraents and the access of the urban poor 
to urban services* 

The special': purrjo se bodies like drinking water 
Tioard-S, drainage/sev/erage boards, el ectricitir boards, 
etc. were set up by the state govemiiients by taking 
axfay what were essentially local functions from 
municipal go vemnents. These organisations depend?:^ 

UT'on the state financial support and loans available 
through financial institutions or under plan schemes. 
Their involvement in distribution of services in 
urban areas has reduced the ability of the local 
people bo influence the decisions in favour of local 
needs and priorities. Apart from that, the problems 
of inter-agency coordination have increased, and 
becoaie far more complex than the capacit.y of the 
city managers to resolve them effectively. Moreover, 
the convergence of urban basic services to cater to 
the needs of urban poor living in slums and sauatter 
settlements has become more difficult* 

One of the outcome of the self-financing urban 
development strategy' has been the emergence of city 
development authorities to. replicate the DDA^s approach* 
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None of them has the oapport base as that of NBA 
and jret it has been their endeavour to expand the 
seed-money. In the process, they have become like 
DBA, essentially colonisers and real estate dovolopors • 
Their goal displacement in the process of inprovi.ng 
their financing by converting land developraent and 
disposal as a commercial activity has become quite 
evident. Consequences have been tv-fo-f olds. Nirst, 
the segregation of developoient functions from municipal 
functions and maintenance responsibilities has not 
only robbed the nation of the opportunity of strengthening 
the local governments, but also substantially 
wealmessed them. 4t many places, municipal governments 
have been inflicted a mortal blow of supersession 
in order to subserve the working of the city 
development authorities. The city of Jaipur v/ith a 
population of one million plus has been given Jaipur 
Bevelopment Authority, but its municipal council, 
which has remained under supersession for yeai‘s has 
not been upgraded to the status of a municipal 
corporation. The urban poor have the least voice in 
the activities of these development authorities who 
are accountable, not to the local people, but to the 
state govemiment. Secondly, their land related 
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coorasrcial actiTitiut^, of ben using bh e sovereign 
poyers of the state in land acquisition at lower 
rariceSj have created a situation v/herein the 
Gconoaically v/eaker sections and evertOE-s are 
increasingly being priced out of land maidcet and thus 
froui ace ess to housing and urban services. The only 
mec h ani aii of imp ro ving th e ir acc e se is th e lo c al 
orosf3-subsidy, which in turn further push up the 
difference between the uarltet price and subsidised 
price, and thus reduce the scope of the coverage* 
Often, such subsidies go not reach the target groups 
amongst the poor and these are eventuallxr availed of 
by the higher income groups* 

One of the basic assumption in the expansion 
of institutioned financing, infrastructure for lending , 
to the municipal governments for augumentation of 
municipal services is that they have the capacit.y, 

•and therefore they will raobilise the local resources 
to pay back the loans. Given the existing state of 
municipal finances and their tax powers and base, 
how many of the urban local governments can live . 
upto this assumption.? Except for Kerala, M.,!., 

Gujarat and West Bengal where the state governments 
have made positive efforts to strengthen the municipal 
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finances, the loan assistance under the plan scbenies 
has only increased their dependancjr on the state 
go Ye mill ent and has perpetuated the default conditions 
for supersession* 

If we recognise that urToaa local goYermaents 
are best suited to proYj.de urb,an serYices essentially 
of local in character, and the needs of the urban 
poor should be best laet within this institutional 
frauework, then they must be strengthened. In fact, 
a number of our cities have already crossed a million 
population size and yet we are continuing with 
municipal corporation model designed about a century 
ago. Unless there are drastic reforms in the 
structure, functions, powers and resources of the 
urban local goYemments, their capacit 5 r to become 
viable institutions for effective urban management 
vjill not develop. Metropolitan cities v/hich accounted 
for 27 per cent of total urban population, of the 
country in 1981, and where the plight of the urban 
poor is miserable and is becoming worse, need to 
come out of the munioipd-isation of their local 
go Y6 mm ent • 



In 3t it at l ona l Setting of Urbpn Go tir aianity DcYClopme nt 

Urban (biramnitj dev^ (UC!D) has . long 

been adijo Gated, as very nee ess art to deal with iirban 
problsDis dir ectl^r related to the poor. It rests on 
the basio Bssujiiption that the coiaiiiiinity pairt icipation 
not only increases civic eonsoiousness^ bat also 
promotss self-help, innovative and inexpensive 
approaches to the provision, of shelter and urban 
basic services and toe cost recovery thereof. The 
Seventh Plan stated that ’the delivery of basic 
public services to every one is siiuply not possible 
\fithout such an approach.’ It observed that * aluni 
itiiproveiaent, . sanitation, garbage removal etc. can 
be organised and even paid for at the coamnnity 
level.* SaccesD of the UOD approach in case of 
a couple of cities, most notably in Hyderabad, 
though limited, has convincingly deraonst rated its 
enormous advantages over the convent ioiral approach 
of the administrative machinery of the gc-r.eriiient . 

It has confirmed the faith of the policy-raaloers and 
plsnner^at the national level that it must be 
extended. 
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Based on UOD approach, the UBS prograame 
launched dirring, the Seventh Plan im collaboration 
v/ith Ul'TIOBP, seeks to devise a eoianianit j-based 
systeci and process of delivery of urban basic services 
in sluci areas of selected tovms and cities. Oonmunitj 
participation in determining its needs and priorities 
is the basis through which covergence of urban basic 
services provided by various state government departments 
and agencies and non-goverrmient organirdati-on is 
secured* 

With the exception of M'IDA where UUD becaae an 
integral part of the World Bank Project, city 
development authorities have not generally been 
receptive to the UOD approach. They may proudljr 
state their achievements in developing new residential 
colonies, commercial complexes and other prestigeous ■; 
projects and make even references to hoJase,-;. for 
EVjS, but rarel^r UOD is f elt by them to be necessary 
as one of the means of achieving their objectives. 

DDA extends basic amenities to 1.2 million dwellers 
of its resettlement colonies at a cost' 'of -more' than 
Fs.250 million per annum,, wit recovering even a 
nominal aerrlGe charges of Fsog^lO 

per month per household. Yet it has not made any 



attempt of adopting U CD approach in proviBion of 
basic services. In fact, many of the government 
agencies do not lend even sapport to volnntarjr 
organisations which may like to mobilise the arban 
poor. It is inconceivable hovj without aich mobilisation, 
coramanity participation and development can take place. 

The basic institational setting for UGD project, 
and nov/ UBS Prograame, has continued to be municipal 
government. The logic appears to be that being a 
representative body of the local people and providing 
services basic to living in urban areas, their 
functions and activities are more suitable for urban 
community development. While no critical evaluation 
has been carried out of the UGD projects to identify 
factors associated with its success or failure, it 
does seem however that commitment of the government, 
both state as well as local, and that of the officials 
is a pre-requisit . UGD requires the capacity of the 
loc^ goverment to secure convergence of services 
from the state government agencies to respond to the' 
articulated needs of the community. Since inter- 
organisational relations’ at the field levels are 
heavily. influenced by the status of officials' 
conceited in- hierarchical term©,both within the service 
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and services inter- se 5 the low status of local 
governments and its officials does not lend then the 
capacity to secure coordination. Often the measures 
to improve the coordination at the local level have 
redLiosd the local autonomy. Supersession followed 
by the appointment of an adsainistrator or appointment 
of proj'oct coordinator outside the municipal adminis- 
tration, as in the case of UBS programme, represent 
the kind of responses of the govemnient to improve the 
impleuent&tion of programmes and schemes at the local 
level. . 

Oommunity mobilisationvthe UOD Department Osll 
within the mimicipal governments seems to create 
pressures on the other agencies of government. If 
securing of tenurial rights 03?- the slum dwellers is 
the priority and also crucial to the improve the 
access to and availability of urban services, and if 
granting of such rights is with the city developient 
authoritjr, community mobilisation \\?ill lead to 
conflicts between the two authorities. Often the 
more powerful will prevail. Municipal governments 
in this context will be weak, Etor©- oo'When it is not an 
elected, body. 
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Within niLinicipal go Yornaent, efforrts 

t Gild to face two Eiajor diff icp-lt.iQb.> I'iret, it tende 
to be peTOeived by elected reTjreQOEtcbiYec as a 
threat to their siipport base if obi ec tires of 
pciiticsl and coanunity leaders are not congruent. 

If they are congruent, the politicisation of derelor*- 
nent activities tends to be articulating deaiands on 
govemnent with greater vigour. The level ox 
sophistication in the political and adriinist native 
process to naintain the distinction betv/een the two 
set of objectives, is rather low. Secondly, there 
is a greater tendency to exoessiveljr bureaucratise 
the UOD activities. While lacientii^g the abandoniiient 
of the rural coiiirxinitjr development programmes, the 
fourth I'l an (1969-74) observed that ’comnuinity 
development prograames which wore initially considered 
os main instrLmient& of rural tranoforaiation were 
found to be too official oriented. ’ In fact, even 
limited public participation is often conceived by 
the bureaucracy in terais of legit i'.iising the 
govemment programmes and schemes detcrxiined at 
higher levels. The iJGD approach requires distinctl^r 
different slxillo and abilities than those v?hioh are 
available vjitbin state or municipal govenxnents. 
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The dojiijjiant caltiire of public, bureaucracj in Inf-ia 
being non-partieipati'-^^ does not provide sufficient 
scope for their development and relevance to the 
administrative, style and functions. Special attention 
shall have to be paid to- these aspects i;c the UOD 
based pro gramme s and schemes are to succeed. 

Conclusion 

Rapid growth of urbai population and mo uaitlng 
deficiences in urban basic services are creating 
miserable conditions under which the urban poor live. 
Segregation of the poor as a consequence of our 
physical planning approach to ’'cities*' devel-Opient 
has, prevented their socio-economic integration. 
Furthermore, it has generally reduced poor’s access 
to and availability of urban services. 

iluguiAentation of services and their equita'ble 
distribut ion caai best be obtained within the framework 
of urban local govommaii'ts. T’leir local account abil it 3?- 
Can ensure that the urban poor cai'i be mobilised and 
articulated to influence resource allocation decisions 
in their favour, illtsrnative institutions such as 
city development authorities or special purpose 
» bodies or agencies of state government providing local 

services being accountable to higher levels of aiithoritjr, 
are consequentl3J' less amenable to the local pressures. 
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The j tend to be, therefore, bo loool 

iieods ana loriorities of the poor* Advent n,ses of 
uecenbralisation for develepnent have been uigbl5.a'i tccl 
in aliaost ell our five gear plans , Bver sinco 1961 9 
the Plans have stressscT the nGcd: for ref crois in 
lavaiicipal governments so that they could tal.e u.p the 
main harden of arb an development and provision of 

manic ipal services. Unf ortanatoly, the ir v/ealmesseB ' -c to neglect 

have become more glaring. The pattern of resource 

allocation under the five year plans appears to have 

aggravated , their weaknesses and. increased their 

dependencjf on the state governments# 

■ There is an argent need to look at the needs of 
the metropolitan cities to have new t.>V)es of local ^ 

government institutions for better urbai manageaent , 

The fragjientation of development fanctions, maintenance 
r e spoil 8 ib il i b i 0 s ^ an d a rb fon s e rvi c e s by sc a b t e r Ing 
them amongst various agencies, each accountable to the 
state govemiiient, will not lead to integrated urban 
development end management at the local level. 

Strong and powerful urban local governaGnt c.-m better 
securG convergence of servicesfor urban poor th''mi 
we aJc municipal governments. 
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The need for conimiinity participation in provision 
of shelter and basic urban services have often been 
stressed by policy-makers and planners at the higher 
levels of government* The basic strategy of the UBS 
programme daring the Seventh Plan rests on the community 
participation and development. Serious efforts are 
required to make it an integral part of the foimulabion 
and implementation of development progratii’mes for the 
urban poor, if the strategy is to promote self-help 
and innovations in provision of shelter and urban 
basic services, employment generation, skill 
upgradation at a cost x/hich can permit wider coverage# 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY OF URBAN PROPERTY 
- The genesis and the way out - 

by Prof.Shafeeq Naqvi 

Even official statistics, which are usually found to be 

gross underestimate, the ooor constituted 28.1 per cent of the 

^ ^ ^ 1 

total urban population in 198 3-84. 

This means that more- than one fourth of the urban 
population lived below poverty line, some two years ago, when 
the National Sample Survey's quinquennial enquiry was conduct- 
ed and provisional figures were made available. It is certainly 
not a matter of pride that more than one fourth of our urban 
poptilation should be condemned to live below poverty line even 
after almost four decades of independence. in fact, even i f we 
accept this provisional figure for the urban centres as a 
whole, in the midst of metropolitan cities, v/ith . sprawling 
slums whose number is constantly increasing and where the 
poor constitute between 4C to 50 per cent of the pop^.liation, it 
would be seen that the alleged decline in the urban poi.ulation 
below the poverty line is more than "compensated" by phenomenal 
increase in the number and proportion of the poor subsisting 
in the metropolitan cities. Thus, according to 1981 Census 
no more than 6 metropolitan cities, with a populcition of 31 
million, were found to have more than one ttird of their 
population living in slum.s, whose nunber stood at 12.5 million. 
And the urban poor by no means live in slum.s alone and are 
found scattered in all nooks and corners of the city specially 
dilapidated, turrbledowns, forced to pay exhorbitant rent and 
constituting the main victims of collapse of these bourses. 

These consist of underpaid and or casual factory workers and 
those engaged in a host of extremely low income occupations in 
both formal and informal sectors and working for government or 
private agencies, etc. 


* Professor, joshi- Adhikari , Institute; o f Social Studies, 
New Delhi , 


It goes without saying that there is a clear nesms 
between the continued increase in the nuiriber of urban poor 
and mass ejection of the rural poor from their only means of 
livelihood^ that is agricultural land^ and the ruin of cottage 
and small industries in the village and small and medium towns, 
caused by loss of market for their product as a result of 
growing rural- pov-erty fall in demand and competition from 
organised industry, besides inability to secure raw material in 
adequate quantity at appropriate time and for reasonable prices. 

Another factor contributing siibstantially to urban 
poverty is the staggering phenomenon of unemrloymient and under- 
employment with the prices of essential commodities popularly 
called Wage goods constantly rising depressing further the 
living standard of the low income earning segments of the 
society. Almost every study of urban households reveals sharp 
rise in the level of indebtedness of the urban poor. It m.ay 
be mentioned that v;ith all the grant of dearness allowance 
to those employed in the organised sector, government or private, 
the quantum, granted is invariably inadequate to comtpensate for 
the rise of the cost of living and com.es long after the lov^? 
income peox'le had already gone pe-riods of sufferings, forcing 
them to incur heavy debts. 

Housing, potable water and civic and cultural facilities 
and medical services awefully lacking for the urban poor in the 
areas vliere they live. They are subject to health hazards of 
every conceivable kind, with high infant mortality’- and deaths 
of women in child-birth. Atmospheric pollution, malnutrition 
and undernourishment and miserable living conditions provide 
easy victims to diseases like malaria, gastro-entri tis , tube- 
rculosis, etc. 

All in all, the life of the urban poor house-holder and 
his wom€;n folk and children present a frightening picture, and 
it bohope s the rest of the urban . population to appreciate that 
unless appropriate and adequate measures of a radical nature 
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are ac3opted be times and resolutely implemented, disease and 
disaster and social tensions would engulf entire urban popula- 
tion including the smug middle classes, intellectuals and the 
affluent , 

It should be apparant that a situation regarding urban 
poverty calls for urgent changes in both the rural and urban 
sectors. In the rural sector there is need for genuine efforts 
at completing the land reforms, which should ensure that only 
the tillers would have a right to ovm land, land: ceiling should 
be strictly enforced and the landleas and those ejected from 
the land should receive land for cultivation. Rernunerative 
prices and procurement by the government agencies should be 
operated , in such a manner that the small and marginal farmer 
ge ts the be nf fit and is not forced to sell bis crops at the 
throw-away prices, to. the money lender, private trader and the 
rural rich., 

Sale and mortgage of land should be completely banned and 
land should become state property with tillers being given the 
land on perpetual lease. 

Cooperative credit facilities under the aegis of nationa- 
lised banks should be written off except in the case of small 
amounts, on v:hich where necessary moratorium should be granted. 

Provision of productive equipment, electricity, cement, 
steel etc. and irrigation facilitifn specially small and medium 
irrigation and encouragement of development of processing 
agricultural and the industrial use of by-products and populari- 
sation of horticulture and forestry and diversification of 
productivities activities through developm.ent of fisheries, 
poultary, mdlch and other animal farming and revival of cottage 
industries like textile etc., are measures which v/ould help 
in generating employment and income of the rural toilers and 
making them viable. 



And for all this the organisations of local small and 
marginal farme-rs and agricultural labourers should be the 
instrument of decision making implementation, monitoring and 
evaluation. 

Along with these measures provision should be made for 
supply of potable wate-r, medical facilities, schools and 
technical training centres and programmes for construction of 
decent housing for all at economical cost v;itli the uSe mainly 
of local material and supply of non-local material at reason- 
able prices in adequate quantity. 

It would be appreciated that these measures in the rural 
sector would not merely increase national income, more food 
grains, milk and fruits etc. for the country, and make rural 
life richer and more attractive but would also re,duce substan- 
tially the migration to the cities and pre-vent massive addition 
to the number of urban poor. 

Small towns should be helped to revive their small and 
cottage industries to provide viable occupations and gainful 
employment to their population and thus reduce the outflow of 
their manpower. 

Adverting to the urban sector, two mtasur^s are immediately 
called for;(i) constitutional guarantee of jobs for all and 
unemployment and undere-mployment allowance to those affected by 
total or partial loss of their source of incom- and (ij ) nation- 
alisation of all urban land and rnral land in the vicinity of 
tie cities and a massive programme of construction of houses to 
provide decent accommodation for entire-, urban population, 
■anticipating the natural growth of local population and migra- 
tion, ■ ■ 

This, along with the reconstruction and , reconditioning of 
the dilapidated houses and the provision of elementary civic 
and cultural facilities and health services in such a manner 
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that each zone of a city gradually bf'.comf-s self-contained in 
terms of essential services, v/ithin easy access to the 
residence . 

It should be made obligatory on the part of the government 
and private sector employtrs in factories, offices, schools, / 

colleages, etc. to provi de decent housing facilities to every ; 
one of their €:^mployees at low rent with adequate civic faci- 
lities espf, cially regarding drinking water, sanitation and 
medical services, .etc. and in this respect th'=^ employees and 
their trade unions should be given an active share, in regard 
to the decisions and their implementation. 

This naturally calls fon a complete and immediate ban on 
construction of luxury apartments and fancy buildings and a 
requisition of all vacant land including those in the- prem.ises 
of official and private bungalows, etc. A seruplous inventory 
of Vacant and partially occupied buildings should be undertaken 
and available accommodation be allotted to the homi-less on 
rtasonable rent. 

It is evident that the urban poor as well as the middle 
income segmf.nt of the population should be enabled to acquire 
an active role and authority in regard to the revamping of the 
city striicture and the implem>:;ntation and monitoring of the 
decisions through proport.ional representation in the Zonal 
Councils and the. city corporations and development authorities. 

It V70uld be obvious that what v;e are suggesting here are 
certain partial measures howsoever radical they may sound, 
which would do no more than an act as temporary palliatives., 
since under the market economy and the capitalist system that 
operates in our country, whatever rights and privileges are 
given to the poor, are bound to be disrupted under the lav7s 
of the m.arket re verting people to the old miserable, conditions 
sooner or later. Of course the basic solution lies in the 
solid economic transformation of the system itself whose processes 



have a <3ynamics and logic of thf ir owri and which would take 
its own course, as had happened in the countries wi'dch have 
adopted a socialist system and not the much vaunted "socialis- 
tic pattern of society" and which under the name of mixed 
economy vri-th a public sector segment is dominated by capitalists 
and land-lords, shared more and m.ore by the multinationals. 

Hov/ ever, even for the implimentatlon of the re forms suggested, 
in the desire-d manner, strict, active and constant vigilance by 
tht organisations of the urban and rural poor and other 
democratic elc^ments is a sine quo non. 



Dls-cri button of Urban Populition araong Dlf 
, siz- cl .iS£«s of Towns ' - 


SI. No. 

■Town classif-tcabion 

'Number 

of 

towns 

Popula- 
1 -it ion 
in 

million 

p-'Lr<on_ 

tab^ 

of"” 

popula- 

tion 

Annual 
roto of 
gr.owth 
1971-81 

1. Class 

.1 (1 lakbSc ab3v«>) 

216 

94.34 

60.4 

(56.2) 

4.60 

(4.32) 

2. Class 

11(50,000 t-? 99., 999) 

270 

18.12 

11.6 

(11,2) 

4.22 

(3.49) 

3. Class 

III ( 20,000 -to 49,999) 

: 739 

22.50 V 

1.4,. 4 
(16.3) 

2.53 

(2.60) 

4. Glass 

IV (10,000 to 19,999)1048 

14 . S'i 

9.5 

(11,2) 

2.10 
( 1.74) 

5. clai's 

V (5,000 t::. 9,999) 

742 

5.62 

3.6 

(4,6) 

1.45 

(-1.09) 

6 . Gl3.:-:£ 

VI (l«ss chan 5000) 

230 . 

0.78 

0.5 

(0.5) 

1.86 
(-2; 18) 


Total 

3245 

156.20 

100.0 

3.86 

(3,27) 

Kryt'^^;; 1 

2 

. : Th'"' lat'^st dat'^ a vail a bl^ from _th« R^^gistra r 
■ Of'firro placc_^f’'^^ pipuia'c-ion at 16.0 million. 
br«ak-up of this ’by siZ'^ classos of towns is, 
nst aval i -1 bio . ■ 

. Pigu£.^>s in-brarkots aX'^ for 1971. 

G'-.nof al ' s 
Th/ 

. h .'.vw'"' vor , 


S-ouro'^ 5. Th^ S^'V^nth' Flv^’ Y.-^ar Plan, ' Vol .IT , Pl--aninQ Corruaission, 
. 1985,; N«w D^lhi, .p/297. , 
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Tablr^-ii 


Tr'incls in P-^fc^ntago of P-^opl-^ B»low P >v'=rty Lim 


prjrc®ntag<^> of population 
bolow th« povr»rty lino 

1977-78 

198 3-84 
(provisional 
data) 


Rural 

51.2 

40-.4 


Urban 

38.2 

28.1 



48.3 

37.4 


Sourc'=': Th» S'^Vi'snth Flv'’ Y''ar 
Planning C-ommlsslon 

Plan Voi'-I 
1985 p.4. 






Tabl^ 

‘-III 




POPULATION .growth 

RAT’^ OF 

selected cities of INDIA 




i’ROM 1921-1981 



City 

■ Total 

Density 

D«cad<^ variation in D'^rc'^ntacj* 


pop . 
1981 
(000) 

of Pop. 

1981 

'Km.) 

1921 : 
-31 

1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 
-41 -51 -61. -71 -81 

Ahm'^daba 

d 2,516 

14058 

,14.52 

89.68 47.70 37.46 44.40 

44.38 

Bombay ■ 

8,202 

13640 

1.88 

32.94 75.96 39.95 43.80 

37.70 

Calcutta 

9,165 

12364 

13.78 

69.91 28.26 25.01 22.57 

27,83 

D^lhl 

5,227 

8172 

46.98 

55.18106.50 64.15 54.57 

56,66 

Kanpur 

1,685 

4266 

12.62 

99.82 40.75 37.66 91.32 

32.39 

xiadras 

4,276 

5972 

23.46 

20.12 65.78 26.08 63.02 

34.48 

Sourc‘d 

: c-^ nsus 

of India, 

,1981. 




R^producod fr:im a p-^p-^r by P.Nr-.g 
and V.K. Kumar. 
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Tablo_iv 

^STimTES OF HOBSING STOCK AND HOUSING 
shortage in INDIA 


P^art ic 3 


1985 

. . 

1990 , 


-Rural 

Urba n 

Total 

Rural 

Urb-i n 

'Tetri 

1. Nuiab--ir of 
bou.'-^hc.lds 

103.3 

32.2 

135.4 

115.7 

36.0 

151.7 

2 » HqUSI HQ 

S'tcck 







a ) P '3 i3cca 

17.9 

19.3 

37.2 

19.8 

21.4 

41.2 

b) PHcr'a 

35.5 

7.0 

4 2.5 

39.2 

7.7 

46.9 

c)S~‘rvic^ 

'^nabio Kutcba 

31.1 

0.5 

31.6 

34.4 

0.5 

'34 .9 

c.;) U ns* rvic a bl'^' 
Kutc’na 

10.7 

2.9 

.13.6 

11.9 

3.2 : 

l5.1 

Totial Housing 

S t ack ' 

(a+b'ta'fd) - 

95.2 

29.7 

. 24.91 

05.03 

32.81 

39.11 

3. Uns^ibla 
Housing 

Stack 

884.5 

26.3 

110.8 

9 3.4 

29.1 

122.5 

4 .Housa ng 
sh'jrta g'* 

(1.3) 

18.8 

5 . 9 

24.7 

22.3 

6'. 9 

29.2 

R'*pr •odur'* 

0. f r am a 

pap^r 

by Dr . (Mrs,;. )li.K. 

Arora 3 
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labl^-V 

estimated housing INVESTMENT-PLANWISE 


si. No. Schem-^i First S-^cond Third 3 Annual Pour F^f-th 

plan plan Plan Plans th plan 

plan 


1. Plannod Sxpan^ituro 
on Housing 

48 

80 

110 

80 

14 1 

494 

2. Total Sxpondicur^ 
on Public Housing 

250 

300 

425 

250 

625 

795 

3. Private sector 

900 

1000 

1125 

900 

2175 

3640 


Sourco; Planning Commission, Gov.^rnm^^nt of India Dr:' ft Sixth 
Piv.-^ Yoar Plan 1978-83(1978) _ . 


Ri^produc«d from a pap^r by 
r>r.(Mrs. R.K. Arora 


> 

Tabl^^VI 

SHOWING PERSONS LIVING IN SLUMS AND SINGLE 
ROOM DWELLINGS IN SELEr’TED CITIES OF lNDI/i(1980) 


City Pare’’ nt.ag<^ of Population Population living in 

living in single rof^n slum(in millions) 


Ahm»d’.bad' 

- 

0.41 

B-ambay 

. 77.6 

4.50 

Calcutta 

64.8 ■ 

3.60 

2>lhl 

58.0 

1.50 

Karpur 

61.9 

0.53 

Ml dra s 

48.4 

0.91 

Sourco: Bash’d 

on “information coll'X'Cod 

from cone 


IV’V'alopmrtnt uthorit i-as -s- 

Raproduc'^d from a pap^r by p.Nag 
and V.K. Kumar. 
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T-,bl-^ - VII 

'INCID1}NGE of MAL.\RI7i. c/i.3ES'’lR SELECTED CUTSS 



c: 1978 1979 1980 


4 



iihrri5d,ib3.ci 26, 785 

, B .-rnLay ■ 2,:635 

C-lcutca " 1,244 

D^lbl 3,32,682 

Kanpuc ^ N//i, 

Madras' 29,453 


30506 29,711 

1,605 . .. 2,725+ 

2,342 ' ' ' 3,247+ 

75,625 53,536 

2,820 , 3,650 

33,463 ' 36,193 


+ Inc,ccnpl<^t Inf >rraation. 

Sourc^^: H^ :lth St/itj sties of. India, 1981, __Minlstry of 
• ■ : Health :rnd. .Faraily planrri ng, D-^lhi , India. 

R^pr oc'uo'^'Ci ,fr---rn a pap^r by p.N-g & V.K, Kumar 



JOSHI-ADHIKARI INSTITUTE QE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Natioml Semimr on Urbanisation, Growth of ■Slums 
Social Gonflict and Environmental Hazards 

charter Of DEMANDS 

Assemblfl^d at this National S'^minar on “Urbanisation, Growth 

of Slums, Social Conflict and Environmental Hfeizards*', 

Social scientists, trade union, political and voluntary - - 

organisation activists and slum dw^ilers, are deepiy-eoncerned 
about the way our \ir ban centres have -become mass breeding 
grounds of slums and slum-like sett laments- where millions' 
upon millions of labouring peopl" are forced to live under 
Inhurran -conditions-without proper jobs, shelter, sanitation 
and oth'^r-basic ameblt ies f or human existence, though these 
are the people who contribute most to the urban-society and- 
economy. We acknowlodge-the struggles which the slum dwellers 
aided and helped by trade unions, voluntary orga nlsattons and 
other social forces are fighting for the right to livelihood 
and shelter. This is an inaHenable part of the clemcr ratio 
movement in the country-and we extend our general support to 
them* We are also awfre that reactionary forces try to take 
advantage of -their frustration, to use sections of them for 
disrupting democratic movements and united struggle^ of 
toiling people. 

We are deeply C'oncexned ubout the wayv under-various . 
pretexts,- be it in the name of urban development or on the 
plea of environmental protection and beautl ficati-'.n, -these 
labouring people-are being thrown out of-thelr meagre 
shelters or -driven out -of the ar "as where they samehow - 
mamged to earn thoir livings without proper alternative 
arrangements for their shelter and livelihood. 
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Th^X'^ may b?-. 3orn« diff.^x^nc'^s abowt th-^ f'i'-'CGr.a wh-’db - 
ia'ixoxably multiply slums in oux.uxssn r'/^nxr^s or on tho 
final way out -of th-^ v/o a^'-' -cf on'-' cp ini on that 

d'^h.umanising '-^nvironm^■nt la which th'-. maijcxity. of. urban- — 
dw^^lI^rs in our country afo foxc-d to , d-oa-nd.^ c onc'-^rt'^d 

off.^rts of all of us - plann-rs, odministr -occxs., ooilt-i.clans 


.ir>^tualS/ tr:id« unions/ acti,vu,st,s 
social .organisations and abov-.- cill 



voluntary 

l-ars'-and 


th-^ l.abouring poor . In. urb.tn Cf^ntr'-'S ~ so th.at this probl^rn is 
scivf'’d-in th'^ int'-'r^^st of-tn:"^ tr.'-^rni ng uroa n majority tnd for 


a pfop-^r bal=ariecd urban d^v-’-l'opm'^nt in ou.r c-.>un.try. 


havQ not®d that houslHg f.or all is net an unr':^~ 11. stic dr.-^am 
but a pr.~bl->rn which it l>->irig solv.^d by countxi'-'S und-^r a 
dif f.'-'.rcnt S'Ocio-‘'^onomi. c . syst»ni, . ^ 

Towards this ond w« adopt-this, charter i w« ar^ convinced that 
th'^ .t doption of the chartor .is not an -^nd itself, it would 
require populari. edition on th-^ widest pcssibl-i scal"''-of th« 
d^rnnd s Inc-ntpor. to,d in th'> ch.^irt-^r so that c 'rr-^rt^d "•ctions 
can d-'V'^lop in all p.:irts of th'^ country : l'=>- dl ng to rn-iss 
P'^tjtltns to the nar. i’-in's Par llarn'^nt . 

Let this charter be our huable contributi-en in the mt-ernati .^nal 
Year ef shelter for the H.-jmeie 3 s decl.sred by the 
United, N..tl.en3 ( 1987) . , : 

quart SR 

1 . H.:usl ng along with tha right to. work and food murt be 

Hceepted .IS a' fundj.rn'ental legal and social right of every 
Indl.an citizen. _ - b ’ ' _ 

2. Law should guarantee that employees/ whether priv^-te or 
public/ must provide ho-uslng ■.-fac-iTitles to 'their employees 
close to th^ir places, of '.work and.-ot -affordable' rents. 
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3, Th^ro should strict «.nforc'am'^nt o£ th-=. .-existing 
urban land ceiling laws and ^nactm-^nt of oth-^rs in ord.^r to 
prov-^rrt sp «>cul3t ion and black-mark '^t in urban land. 

4« Land on which slum exists, privat-'ly own^d land above 
C'^iling and vac-'nt i.;ind must b-> tak'^n by th^ stat^> and utilised 
fot shelter and service in an environment of human dignity. 

5. increased state aid supported by central contribution for 
Self-housing and cooperative housing for the urban poor, 
pixticularly by the homeless gnd the slum dwellers, -should be 
guaranceed. Municipal corporations must mobilise resources and 
obtain-state aid for providing healthy shelter to the self- 
employed-poor and low-earning workers in the informal sector, 
at low rent. 

6. Control over prices and distribution of conventt<'inal 
housing material are to be ensured., rese- rch and production 
of suitable cheaper materials-based on l;ocal r-escurcea --re to 
be made available to the poorer sections of the___pr>ople. 

7. Hijacking of rent of urban she Iter s-must be pfovented with 
the help of legal provisions in existence and to be enxeted. 
Violation of such provisions should be made punishabl-e by-law. 
Dilapidated houses, dangerous to the' occupants, whose owners 
£e£use-to renovate, should be renovated by the state, the 
expenses -for whlch are to be -charged to th°-owners. Laws - - 
already existing in this c'lrection should be_strictly implemented. 

8. evictions in the name ©f slum clearanee-or clerance of - 
squatters and pavement dwellers for urban development should be 
stopped forthwith. No eviction can-be made-witheut providing • 
permanent altei native shelters suited to the trade and ~ - 
occupation of the -people affected, due to any public-scheme 
Idertifiedas essential to civic infra struct ura 3 development. 
Police repression on -slum dwellers, squatters and pavement 
dwellers must cease. 



h 1th 


9. Basic civic am-^niti'^s lik-' s , nitattcn, 
and r-'^cr-^ation is th-^ right ot 'til ci t-’ z-^ns . 


, -'di.iCati';:in 
-It is th-^ duty 


of th^ stat''^' and -municipal b.)dt''S to t-dK--' imm^diatoa'i-'-a surras 
to guaranti--^ a healthy habitat te all within urban ar'>as. 


particularly to th-^ und’^-^r-pr ivilz-.g.-^d. 


10. Right to th^ saf'-’ --'nvi r • r3m''nt must b-' r-crgniiiod. It 
should bo- tho r-<3pc>n3Tbility-of raunio' i pai-i ti 03- and: 1 
authoxi ti^s to annually surv^-^iy all oscurc^s -"f -^nvi r ''■nm'^iTval 
haz-.rds and to ensure saf'^ty of b -th ■w''!ilo''rs and citi s-^ns.^ 


11- Raticn cards and th^ right to vot-'^ to b^ guar ont^ad. 

to all citiz^-’ns of urban, ar^-s irr^sp'^-tiV’^ of th'-sir pi ic'^s of 
living. Th^ C'''nsus should includ'^ all c-at^g-xl'-.s of shanty 
dw'^ll'^rs . 

'12, Ropi^l all claus'^s-in th^ ^xlsting-tow and 

oth->r-Acti- which ar^. aim'-'d at curbing th-^ rights of labouring 
p-'^'Opi,=> living and working-1 n urban Hr-^-JS/ and all provis.ions - 
of 1 .^v/.s vjhich S'-^'^k to ra'ik''- squatting -and so-called unauthorised 
.xcc upation -a cognisable .jft^nce, plug lo pholes in laws which 
iX-^ utilised by V'^st.ed interests^ in collusion with the state, 
f depriving th'^ sheiterness of what w.;s me.ant t '• be their 

•J.Ue . ■ ■ " ' . . • , ■ ; ' 

13. Developmental agencies sh-auid be demcefat ised and 

planning pr.-jgx'afRme widely published with the .aim .of -s.^iiclti ng 
ideas .and active p irticip-atlon-' of - non-official organisations 
in urban planning processes of the labouring city pe.-;pir>. v^'ho 
e‘'n£titute the r ^veX wh elmi HQ majority urb-' n sweller.a in -our 
country. _ ‘ _ do ^ ;d d-^oi dd’^xx 

14. The demand, for housing.-sheuld be integrated vj-ith other 
b3.sic demands In th-'’ -arginiseci labour movement. 
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15. Gettage industries and self-smployment should be 
integrated under urban' cbrnmunity-j. development programmes to 
be intr-jduced among the city pooT based on; their residenGes. 

16. Revitalisation of economic activities in urban areas v 
with the aim to create job for all constitutes the one of the 
basic pre-conditions for solving the problem of shelter for 
the urban poor. 

17. Agrarian reform measures, abandoned in 'most states pf 
the country and substituted by what goes in the name of 
'green revolution strategy’ have to be vigorously pursued in 
order to bring about basic transformation in, rural economy. 
Immediate steps should be taken for the implementation of the 
ceiling, tenancy,, homestead and other land reform laws after 
plugging the existing loppholes. for the abolition of the 
bonded labour system, abrogation of all usurious debts owned 
by the peasants, agricu’tural labourers and rural, artisans 
.for adequate wages to agricultural labourer's and jobs for them 
all round the year, quick and adequate measures ag.ainst 
natural calamities, shelter for everyone .and provision of 
minimum amenities for education and culture. Development 
programmes for the countryside should aim at the fullest use 
of, the economic potential of our rural areas with the help of 
a. gigantic man-power resource that pur country fortunately 
„po..ssesses. ■ 

We are convinced that .such a task calls for a massive united 
countrywide movement in which people living in urban areas and 
in the countrysdie, slum dvyellers, organisations and all 
others who share these view to join hands to eradicate from 
our cities this shameful ■manifestation of utter human 
degradation. 


19th January, 1987 
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URBAN POUERTY IN THE CWA AND_THE CUDP 


- Kalyan Roy 


U 0 INTRQDOCT ION ^ 


The phenomenon of poverty's in generals has lived up 
through history. In recant timeSs urban poverty has been 
found to be widely pervasive in the developing, countries. 

The concept of poverty is closely linked to the phanomonon 
of inequality. The so-called "Poverty-line'* may be dsFins4 
with respect to accepted minimum standard of living, wnich 
is influenced by average income level. Therefore, given 
the average income or consumption level, a higher level of 
inequality will tend to be associated with higher level of 
poverty. For a successful attack on poverty, growth and 
reduction in inequality are both ind ispens ible. Unemployment 
or underemployment being one of the major factors explaining 
inequal distribution in income or consumpt ion needs to be 
properly tackled. Thus, the urban poverty is characterised 
by the above features as far as they relate to urban areas. 
However, the best studies ithat have been undertaken in India 
on poverty and inequality have neglected to either define or 
measure urban poverty, 

2*0 PROFILE OF URBAN POVERTY IN THE Cf lA ; 

The Calcutt a Metropolitan Area (CMA) is the largest 
urban agglomeration in India with a population of more than 10 

. . "i 

millions , covering an area of. 1350 sq.km comprised in 
municipal and mon-municipal urban and rural areas. For long, 
tha OMA enjoyed a pride of place in the Eastern India as well 
as the country with respect to key economic indicators. It 
served as, the economic capital of Eastern India. In course 


» It accounts for about 70% of the urban population of the 
state of West B^;ngal. 

Mr, Roy is a Dy ,Director(AME) in the Calcutta Metropolitan 


Development Authority (OMD a), .Calcutta, He acknowl-adgcs 
with thanks the encouragement and guidance received from 
Dr ,N ,U .Oagannathan , SQcretary.^ CMDA towards writing this 
paper. However, the a.ut,,hdr is solely responsible , for the 
contents of the paper,, . including errors and omissions 
therein., ' T,' -T ' 




of docadss, t e c CT'lf. racaiued a large number of migrants j, 
labours particularlyj from neighbouring states and uilJ.-'ges 
in search of ernploymant opportunities, Basidas, tho Ci'iA 
liad to absorb large influx of re fugees from no .Lghbouring 
countrios on different occasions, induced by non-economic 
friCborSj primarily. i 

Houo'xyer, th3 pi a-cminunca of the CflA' startod co slide 
gradually since the mid-sixtios, uhon it uo'o sauoraly hit by 

.c:ountrvuirJu economic recbssion, leading to uidasgru-.d closure 

' 2 
of industri.;' 3 , of uhich the CMA has had a very ocrge boaa. 

rotr anchmont lay-offs etc. The economic dounturn affected 

particularly the blue-collar workers adversely. Incidence 

of urban poverty coupled with inequality bscarne glaring in 

the 

The incidence of urban poverty in the CIM can be 
looked at rhrough different manifestations of itself, some 
of which are as follows J- 

i) Poverty can be defiiied with respect to the level 
of incoms. Also, inequality in income distribution is 
closely associated with poverty. However, data on urban 
income or distribution thereof have been scanty. Therefore, 
to look at urban povorty from the standpoint of income - 
either per capita or monthly household - is not 'a sound 
proposition. However, in the CTO A, attempt' was made to 
define the incoms distribution. The Perspective Plan and 
Action Programme, prepared by the QiHDA in 19,81, ustimated 
that durihg the seventios the per-capita income at constant 
prices not only uas low compared to other societies, but also 
rogistersd an increase of 1.5% par annum,. on average. The 
pinch of lou per-capita income and a slow rate of increase 

■ ' : Vv ;■ t:\" ' "T • i; 

Horo than 80% of both the state’s' number of organised' 
industries and employment t.horein; are located within-the 
CITA. , 1 '■ ... ' 




in the same, was found to be aggravated by a skewed distribution 
of income, with 45% of the households in the CFiA belonging to 
the Economically Weaker Section (EUS), having monthly income, 
on an average, between Rs,150/“ and Rs-350/- and another 2S/o to 
the Low Income Group (EIG), with a monthly income betuasn Rs.35l/- 
and R 3 - 6 OO/- Five per cent of the CMA households had a monthly 
income of more than Rs«1 500/— Hence, more tfian 70% of CtiA hou'rsho-ids 
have a poor economic background. Again, the EdS can be called the 
urban poor with income levels belou average. This compares very 
well with the estimate in one of the recent studies on urban 
poverty in urban Uest Bengal, 

ii) Another angle from which the urban poverty can be mlooked 
at is the percentage of people having consumption level below 
the average. By either P-measura, as defined by Amarbya Sen or 
H-measure (Head count measure), the well-known indices of urban 
poverty, the surrounding areas in the district of 24-parganas , 

Refugee Colonies and Busies of Calcutta city ranked very high, 
according to the Family Budget Survey of 1966-67., The percentage 
of population living below the poverty line, followinq the H-moasure, 
for the areas were found to be 64,26%, 68,00% and 73,00% respectively. 
These areas being constituent sub-areas of tha GflA reflected the 
extent of urban poverty in the GflA, Another intorosting feature 
confirmed by the above set of data was that the Calcutta city 
witnessed abject poverty amidst affluence. 

Even when Calcutta is compared to othar metropolitan areas 
in India viz, Bombay, Dalhi and f1adras| the 32nd Round 
(Ouly 1977 - Ouno 1978) NSS data on consumption expenditure 
indicate that percentage of population enjoying lass than 
average consumption is highest in the CI'IA as compared to the rest 
of metropolitan areas. Again, for the dogras of inequality, the 
same sot of data lead to a G ini-Eo-ef f icient of 0,32 for the CflA, 
closely followed by fladras at 0,335, The value of the Gini-co- 
efficient for Bombay Delhi was 0,30 each. 
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iii) Thara have bean attempts to define urban povorty in 
terms, of Physical Quality of Life Index vP^Ll), Prof, ban 
Tibargon h.^.d defined the Physical Quality of Life Index in terms ■ 
of Ion ,ivitys child mortalitys .litei'acy and shaLtor, Subsequently, 
efforts of voriuus rGsearchBrs : had led ’to broaduninq of the • 
cancas in measuring the PQLI in terms of leuals of availability 
of uater supoly, srnltstion,' sducational f acilici-;s , pou^r, health 
facilit.i.js and shaloer by pucca house. The PQLI has, houavar, 
ranioinc'd the prusarve of rosearchBrs and has boon prautisod vary 
littla by urban davalopmont prect loners , Anyu&y, there may not 
hove boon any attempt .?t measur inn the PQLI for rha cither CidA or 
the oastorn region but nobody uould doubt the value of Pr4LI to 
bo the lowest for eastern India. Lvan compavad r,o tha major 
metr opolit.an areas in India, the C.f'^A, in all likulihood, would 
havG the louast PQLI, The first metropolitan level planning 
effort in India, that took place in the Cf^A during the early 
sixtios foliouing a raassiuG outbreak of cholrora coupled wiith 
break down in urban onvironm. nt, broutght into sharp focus the 
magnitude and dimension of the urban crisis in the uf'lA, In fact, 
the situation had attracted both ,,n at ion el 'and intoD'ational attention 
One of the major men ifsstat ions of a low value of PQLI for the 
CflA is the existence of large number of bustee (slum) settlements 
in the Cf'lA, tho number of uhicti had increased over time along. with 
incro?s3 in the number of urban poor. About one third of the 
Cf'IA’s population lives in slum settlemantsj the said proportion 
increases to 40% in case of Calcutta City, Thu physical features 
of the slums may be defined as low-rise, high-dans rt y k'utcha 
housing stock with poor ventilation, inadequacies of sewerago and 
potsbie uator, orregular collection and disposal of human waste 
and garbage, dark lanes and extremely poor drainocia. As a conse- 
quence, the slum dwellers are subjected to various health 
hazards. Lack of affordability of alum dwellers coupled with 
lack of interest for majority of migrant labourers and inadequato 
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attention of civic authoritiss touards development of slums 
havrj morely aggravated tho process' of datorioration of cucility 
of life for slum dtallurs. The dcplorabla anvircnrriunt in the 
slums also affect adversely the neighbourhood, hoi, evar, uoil off 
the lattar may be. 

The general ■ heelt'h s itust ion in the CTIA has bc-sn of 
part icular- concern and has sngao -.'d attention of public aganci-^s 
and urban planners, A comprahensive Health and S oc io-Econ o,t ic 
survey carried out by the Cf'lDM, in collaboration ;.':ith the Indian 
Statistical Institute, during 1976~78 5 ruvealod chat 62,35^o of 
the CflA population suffered from ono disease or obher, with 
average number of days of illness per year per parson computed 
at 146, The incidence of diseases uas particularly high amongst 
the people in the age-group of 46(+) and also amongst people 
with poor economic background. The incidence of child mortality 
uas also found to be relatively high and higher amongst slum 
duell'crs. Death rate (per thousand) among children or loss than 
1 year uas found to be 46,4 and among 1-3 age group 11,9, 

Apart from deficiencies in civic services infrastructure, 
the uncomfortable health situation could be explained largely 
by malnutrition and under nourishmunt , for majority of the people 
in the Ci^lA, The average deficiency in calorie intake uas found 
to be neatly 20% for the DMA, The deficiency u.ae higher in case 
of areas outside municipal touns. In general, the average food 
consumption' by the DflA-populat ion uas found to be generally 
deficient in every respect, as compared to accepted standards, 

iv) Poverty in urban areas is influenced largely by poverty 
in tho hinterland. The process of urbanisation is often found 
to be accentuated by large-scale migration from rural to urban 
ar-eas in search of omployment opportunities. In fact, most of 
the cities in the world e.g, London, New York, Chichago, Tokyo, 
Karachi, fliscou, etc, have grown more by migration than by natural 
increase, Calcutta was no exception to this phan'bmenon. But 
this is more true for younger cities .than older ones. For the CMA, 
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although tho contribution of natural g routh has b-on found' to bo 
morG than that of migration during tho last throt decadQS, the 
duraographars argue th-;t outflauj of the oldor ones back to 
hornetnuns after rutirument cause the net affect cf in-and.^out 
raiqratian to be Tuletiv/aly lou , The miarant Sj, uho continue to 
pour in, find out some uacations and earning opportunities or 
other in informal unorganised sectpr. 

Tho in f ormal-unorgan isBd sector is a. conconirriittant of urban 
pov.;rty. The sector j though providing a largio number of employment, 
epportun ities j particularly to the migrants, u itneS'Ces , inter alia, 
lou' uage, ins:,;curity of job, deplorable working unv ir onment . 

The migrant uorkers in the informal sector, however hotter off 
thoy may b;:; in terms of having cn absolute wage d if f orent inis 
coupled with hotter omployment prospects, find thuiriailvos in 
rt3lativaly worse position compared to urban' stonderds. 

Although, no census of informal sector activities exists, 
thers is little doubt that the unorganised sector in the CHm has 
grown faster than organised one, with Iccrgo numb.^r of employment 
Gccountod for by activities like retail trade including hawking 
and poddling, transport sorvice including rickshaw -and thela 
pulling, domestic sorvicos etc, viarious studios have revenlod 
that motropol it an Calcutta 's informal sector is both labour 
market of last resort and enormous rosorvoir of productive skills. 

In fact, majorit':' of dependants on infornial sector merely 
swell th:.; r.qnks of urban poor, along with vast unemployod including 
educated job soakers, Uhile thoro has been steady incraase in 
tho number of educated job soakors in the liva rugistors of 
omploymont oxchangos all over thu state, tho number of Unumploymont 
Assistance recipients in the four Cf'IA districts viz, Howrah, 

Hooghly, 24-Parganas and Calcutta, increased from 29,724 in 
1980-81 to 265,750 in 1984-85, no.arly a ten-fold increase, 
mIso, Dorcentago of male unemployed in 15-59 age group of urban 
population in C'ast Bengal incrarsod from 7,92% iii 1972-73 to ' 

10,24% in 1977-78, ' , 
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All Said and dona, in reality, the urban poor including 
migrants would look forward to employment opportunities - 
^ be these in informal or formal sector* 

By all the abo\/G criteria, it could be safely concluded 
that the incidence of urban pov/orty is well pcrunsiv/c in tho CP'Ih 
and particula.rly amongst slu , duellers const ituing tho urban 
poor. Therefore, ds ve looment programmes in tho ufhv has to pay 
special ■attaint ion to tho urban poor, 

3*0 P Buelopmont Programmes f o r the U r ban P oor 

The problem of urban pouarty has not rocaiued tho 
attention it doserues. Although there have been programmes 
liko SFDA, IRDP, NREP etc. for dealing uith tho problem of 
poverty in tho rural areas, there have boon only, occasional schemes 
like EUS Housing, Refugos Colony Hesattlomont, UCD ^ MNP for tho 
bonofit of slum duellers and poor people in the urban aro-rs. 

Again, theso schemes uoro found to be primarily oriontod towards 
douolopment of urban infrastructure alone and' as such could 
offoct very little economic upliftmont of the urban poor. For 
^ GX.ample, .a study of tho experience of UCD project in Hyderabad 

revealed that economic development uas essential ■:nd that without 
it social programmes uculd bo uf less lasting significance, 

3 • I ho Calcutta U rb an Development Proor arri me v is-a-vls 



Economic stagnation coupled uith severe deter iorat ion 
in urban environment assumed alarming proportion towards the 
end of 1960*s, Uhiis the former had been a stc.te~>wido phenomenon 
and needed to be dealt at the state level, the urban chaos in 
the CFiA called for immediate implementation of a massive urban 
dcvejlopment programme. The Calcutta [Metropolitan Development 
/iuthority (CMD A ) uas sat up in 1970 to implement n Hs.lBO-crore 
Calcutta Urban Dovolopmcnt Programme (CUQP), Formulation of tho 
CUDP, howuyer, had tho bonofit of development perspective and 
an identified short term action progr.ommo for urban development , 
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in tha CRA, as HcirG iJocurnented in the Basic Dave lopruent Plam (BD'P) 
prep'irsd by the Calcutta Hatr opol it an ■ Plann ing Org an is art ion (CPIP O) 
during thv a- rly sixties, ' ' 

Initially} the CUDP Bnuisagod provision of improved civic 
infrastructural f ,-::c il it ius in t srrns of uat-r suniJlyj. drainage and 
Sanitations traffic and transportations parks ^nd plcygruund r;tc. 
so that th:r fast deterioration in quality of uiban lii'c could at 
lucS'G bo arrosc'.^ci. Since the situation W'-"S p rticul^'rly '.jorce 
in the bustues .(slums)} r-pucial attention was paid bo oornprehuns ivo 
physical improv-iriunt in bustoos in terms of a massive Bustuo 
Improvement Programmes (BIP), Moreouor} tha sp act riculer success 
of the BI Programme in terms of both physical GCiiiauements and 
community response led the policy plannors to look at the BIP 
as a part of total shelter programme, 

Tho axpuriuncu the Cr'^iOr. in solving the vast sheltar defi- 
ciuncios in the Cl'lA by schemes for oonstruction of new tonemonts 
□r sarvicud sites had rovoalud that the urban poor would not bo 
impacted ultim.atwly buc.ausc of opara.cion of market forces. Often 
subsidised shelters dGlivered to the poor people change hands 
buc.auso the poor can't resist the temptation of making soma oppor- 
tunity gains by sub-leasing the sheltar at market premiums. This 
UDuld bo an usual phonomonon} so long oas thy wide ;ir.p between demand 
and supply of shelter would persist and the tEirgut benof ic iar ies 
would not bo able to meet the more compi; ting needs . This puhnomenon 
involves ra~distribution of wealth to some extwnt but Fails to 
achieve the s.ncinl objective of providing shelter to urban poor. 

In view of all th-sc and particularly in cons id-i r ion of the fact 
that major upliftm.vnt in oconomif lot of urban poor would tako 
somewhat long timOj it seoms quito r.ationc'.l and practical to pursue 
more vigorously with the BIP thpu prograiiimo, which would not only 
help improvo phusical quality of life for the urbL?.n poor but also 
address significantly tho problem of shelter for tiTe poor. 
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Simultanoously, efforts were made to proyidiS health in- 
frastructure, particularly in the alums, uith s ui^■u to imprcuud 
huaith scruicos doliyery in the CRA, uith GXporionco, the progra- 
mrnaric charcictar of Hoalth Programme under the CUQP’s has changod 
so *3 to fulfill the social objoctiyo in a bettor uay. Cura- 
tiuG apprOciCh, as us.s initially dosignud, gaye uay to preyentiye 
healrn care opprooch coupled uith public auareneso, motiuation 
and community participation. 

Despite a largo number of physical achleycments in terms 
of crsation of sizeable number of assets in tho difforrint fields 
of urban seruices in the Cfi/i, the sustanance of the same oyer long 
run eppoarsd to bo ueriously threatand bucauso of lock of afforda- 
bility of toe local society towards appropriate operation and 
maintenance. This was particularly rovelaing in the bustuos, 
uhore the attitudes and also ability' of the bustos duellers towards 
proper operation anC maintenanob of assets were lacking. This 
moruly lent support po tho hypothesis that economic oeyclopmont 
coupled uith a bottor distribution is the pivot around which 
success failure of an urban doyelopment programme like CLIDP would 
dopond , 

This was also rightly appreciated in the BDP, which had, 
as first of the four objactiuos, dynamic economic growth in the 
Cf'IA, However, what happened during all the years was a gradual 
deterioration in the economic base of the CP1A, coupled with 
proliforat ion of infarmai activities in manufacturing, suryices 
and trades, Thu incidence of urban poverty was particularly 
high amongst slum dwoelers. In coursu of the formulation of 
the second phase of thu CUDP, tho CMDA felt tho inesecapable need 
of complementing tho physical infrastructure arioncotion by pro- 
grammes for economic regeneration. The offshoot op such planning 
efforts led to the formulation of an economic and social support 
programme, particularly for the slum dwellers, as a part of 
tho CUDP-II, 


occaunt of 


In thu foilouing sactions follow a brief 
the differont programme components of ' the- CUDP , wh icn h: vo hoGn 
primarily oriantacl tayarcls the urban poor in the Cft., 

Bus tog Imorowijmont Programme 

One of bhe most important campononts of tno multi- 
sector al I'.UDP had bean chc Bustae (slum) Improu- mu.nt Pr .jgr OiTimg 
VGIP), Incidentally 5 the Gout, of Indie at th-; nr.ticnrU. louel 
I'ic'd riruady included a n-ogrornma f or . du uc lopm ..n c -'if alumc 
desipnat-;d r,s f'linimum Naeds Programme (fllMP ) , 'J„riiJus a Hr..- rti at lues 
'vf Bustco de lopmont viz. slum modern is at i'-in , slum relocation 
and slum improve uere tried* Uliila sl/m modern icet ion ucs found 
to be very expensive and slum relacation lacked bonoficiary response 
and accept ,• nca 5 tbs latter altarnatiue of slum/bustoe irnpr ov fment 
Uc;s found tB be the most suitable to the prevailing physic;! and 
soc io-i.conomic contexts in the CPIk, Through tfr.:, BIP, it was 
envisanod to provide civic infrastructural focilitios including 
water supply^ sr.nitscion and pathways , leaving the structures as 
they uere* Therotorep it uas basically an on vironm-^-nt improvement 
programme in the- slums. One of the interesting features of the 
BIP im;jlement'-.t ion is that it started with a. be.nd of social workers 
going round the busteos, talking to dwGllerSj earning thuir 
cooper, ■■ r ion towards the physical development work in th-- busteos. 
The social uerkors also administered a schemo of, the Sbe-cn Govt, 
for disbributien of free milk and bread .amongst nbustce children. 

The CfiOib h£:S so far spent about Rs.SO ers, and extended isaproved 
infrastructural f ac illties to about 2 millions lum dwollerSj out 
cf an ostimatLD total of .around 3 millions, 

Tho impacts of Bustee Improvement Programmes bocame quite 
revac Ling' within a short span of time and the achiou-ments have 
received both national and international acclaim. The community 
responsG to the programme was romarkablo. Gradually the slum' 
dwellers themsolves uero involved in the process of planninq and 
design of tho BIP, Filth .end squalor in the improved slums 
the drains and the service privies were replaced by sanitary ones. 
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Thasa f.-icilitias have had considerable impacts on the health 
situation in terms of reducing a number of uator and air-borna 
' 4 ' diseases in the improved slums, 

Housvur, despite all these physical improvements having 
taken place in the slums, one unfortunate feature uas obs.-;rvod to 
be that of jon-sustenancD of the developmant efforts coupl-o uith 
lack of proper operot ion ■ and maintcnanco of assets cr-a.i:...d in the 
busteos. It uas rightly folt in the CflDk that in order to over 
coma tho problem and to make any dent on the quality of life for 
the slum duollers, it uas impsrative to have their ecanomic lot 
improved through organised institutional efforts, 

3,1.2 S mgll-Scgle Entarprises Programmo 

In order to design a suitable programme far economic 
upliftmcnt of urban poor, the CflDA instituted sample surveys in 
certain sGlactod bustees in Cc>leutta, prior to formulation of the 
second phase of CUDP in 1978-79, The surveys uore conducted in 
14 alum aroas covering 13,483 households, a population of 68,565 
and a total of 1934 household and non-houachold industries 
^ (household : 1 256 nos,). Besides, surveys and studios uere made in 

5 concentrations of nomogeneous small-scale manufacturing- enter- 
prises, The surveys revealed utter deprivation of income and 
omploymoint opportunities,. Per-c.apita monthly expenditure worked 
out to n paltry sum of R3,77,58 and unemployment and underemployment 
parcentages wore estimatod at 5,2% and 5,4% respoctivuly. But, 
by contrast, 39% of 'the total l,abour force were found to have 
different categories of skills, Thu survey of indis trial units 
revoaled, intar alia, m.pjor operational constraints, in order of 
priority, a: bho follouing^ ( 3 ) lack of finance, uith little access 
to institutional credit f-acilitiesj (b) lack of sp.acoj (c) lack 
of pouori (d) lack of technical support? and (e) lack of easy 
availability sau materials. 


Finally, thj naad for harn-ussing tha productiua pot^^ntial 
cf 3l;.;m.r. and other Gconomicaily backuard 3 .xeES through promotion 
of '.a'’all“ic;:.l3 enterprisos uas a tr assod . Fxtonsion of financial 
and 7:ochnic3l assistance uaro of utmost importanco for '.'ch loving 
Q or ion of cmploymont and augmontation of incama of u aab ijrban 
poor incluoiinc. slum duallers. It uas also a time uhan t'noro uas 
D similo.r approciation at the national loyal to pramotu both 
smallest of om ail“Sc ala f.'.octor uiz. the Tiny doctor a.nri self- 
umpl jym -;rit oppaortun it ios . 

In thi,; b'-ckground of. BIp eualuat ion and f indin s of ti'ic 
aboycnotod suiycys, the uMDh made an attempt in thu s^-cond jjhas.j of 
QUDP (CULlP~Il) tO'_eomplemcnt physical infrastnjcturu orientation 
with oFforts to support the economic actiuities of slum duellers 
and to proui'de for preyantiue health cars, Tho progr.omme of 
.-imployment genorotion for slum duellers through small-scale enter- 
pri-sss came to be knoun as Smell Scaalc Enterprises Progr .arniTiO (S SEP). 
The programme consisted of 4 Sub-components as follousS 

) -6-. -fi , Scheme 


It uas agreed that the Goyt. of India uould direct four 

•y. 

comnifarci;:! banks'^ to make Rs.3 crores availabls for loans to the 
tc-rgot entreprenuus ov'jr a period of 3 yuars, uith the loons 
bsnring an int'.irest of 10/S-12/u par ennum. The lo-on uould consist 
primarily of short term uorking caiiitr.l but could coy.er inuL-stment 
needs as uell. Maximum maturity of loans uoulci be 10 ye.crs end 
repayment, schedules would be flexibia, 

b ) A n Extension Serv ice 

The cottaQU and Small Scale. Industr ies (CSS I ) u.jptt, of 
the Govt, of Ucst Bengal u>jre to assign 20 Extension Officers to 
proyido t^Jchniccl sjss istance to tho targot group in the CMA, 

^ ^ tudy of Potenti-al of the Programme 


The CMD/i uore to t.''.’ko necessary steps to instituto study 
of the SSE potential in the CMA as as sub-suctoral actiyitios 

of particular importance in. the area, s.o as to formulat;.. a basis 
for identifying a much bigger phase of SSEP in future, 

3, /viiahabad Bank, State Bank of India, United Commercial Bonk 

and United Bank of India, - Soon after approval of the program, 
the Central Bank of India also joined. 



d) Por f ormanca i^lQnitorinQ 

CHDa Ldith the help of: its oun social workers and the'.-t of 
tha CSSI oxtansion officers would monitor tho performance of 
borrowers, participating commercial banks and tha axtarfsion 
service, A Coordinating Committee wss to be set up comprivSing 
momburs from all participating institutions under the Che- irmansh ip 
0 f t h B C flD A , 

Tho programme was to implGmented in tha 14 slum clusters 
that wore surveyed. Target anterprisos wore to be those beloncing 
to the T iny SGctor , with total einployod capital in an unit valued 
at less than Rs,1 lakh. The ceiling of individual loan was put ait 

Rs, 20,000/- -Any kind of ontorprisGs in tho slums would have quali- 
fied for loan, It was astimat'od that 4800 loans would be sanctioned 
for an average of R3,6250/- per unit. Bonofits wore GxpGctcd in 
employment generation, income incraases for loan recipients and 
through incomo redistribution following the roplacem.;nt ' of high- 
cost credit from money lenders (estimated at 80^b - 120/^ per annum) 
by a much lowar cost bank credit, 

/it the official end of tho S5EP under the CUDP~II, a total 
of 3,495 loans had boon disbursed for a total of Rs,0,89 cr. This 
ropresentod 72,8% of the target number of loans but only 29,6% 
of the total targeted amount. This discrepancy between tho 
poreentaQG achievement figures could ba explained by a greater 
incidoncQ of DR I loans^ which the participating bonks proferrod 
to lend under partly because of thuir being able to fulfill tho 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI) diroctiva of lending a minimum of 1% of 
total loan amount under the DR I to the EUS and partly because 90% 
of value of DR I loans having covorane of tha guarantee schomo of 
the RBI, 

In order to assess incomo and ' employment genoration impacts 
of tho SSEP, a survey was conducted in 631 Units that receiviGd SSE? 
loans, Howover, it was not a well dosigned samplo survey and that 



4, Tho ceiling of DR I loan .is set , at Rs,5000/~ per case and the 
loan bears a rate of interest of 4% per annum, ' 


50% of- chb units suruGyud b-iiongod to ’TailoiinQ’ gro!j,;>, hlso, 
not. "11 tro noodud dst-a/infQrm.'-tion uuru c '■illuut^.c: in survey. 

kny uay, busod on uhatavor date wero rnaOu auail'-blo, tii- follouing 
tiuru notebluS 

i, total :-.'mploym.jnt in assisted uni'-.s rnsj by uuar 

400 cr mjariy GU>ij, uith mot:; trian half of tnu incraase 
h-ing acccuntod ■ f o? by noyly furmoci tailo.cin-; units” 

annual basis, incomu inoroasos arnouni jd t :: 6?', 6% 

.of loan amount in iTi,anufn.ctui'ina ."nd rugairs -nd 45% 
in tr&dos and saruicos, nftar lu.''n i w p.ayiTinnt , This, 
houiL. uar, did not include earnings accruud to nuu job 
creation. On the basis- of minimum u eg u of fe.e/- per 
day .and 25 .uorking days per month, tho purccintcige 
increases would hauu basn nearly doubled; 

iii, income increas.os also resulted from re-distribution 
of income by way of replacement of high cost monoy 
lender, Consiri-^ring the case of Hand Rickshcu puller, 
it ue.5 observ/ed that 17, 1%^ income increase to loan 
recipient could be explainud by income redistribution; 

iu, ioeving aside the tailoring group, uhor.e loan amount 
per added job was found to be- as lou ns fe.llOO/-, thu 
s-amo far m.anu f acturing and repairs uorkod out to loss 
than fe.5000/- This compared very well uith Rs,60,000/- 
par added job in small-scale industries pr.omotod by 
the C.SSI in Calcutta. 

V. contrary to initial apprehension of commercial banks, 
incidence of bad and doubtful debts ucs f..;uer in SSEP 
(2%) than in other casus (15%), according to r.3port 
of the participating banks in mid-1982, 

Nou, OGSpito all thu abo\/G merits, thu programme targets 
for 3 years could bo nearly achieved, in 5 years’ time. This 
could be oxploined by poor organisational response from all the 
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participating aQsncies, / The banks’ priority continued to be . 
attached to rural credit^ oxcept for Bank of Baroda, uhich 
accc3untad for lion’s share of the total SSEP dis bursum--:n h , There 
% : bjcrc also cortoin oparational problems, uhich sloued doun the 

programme implcnnantvat ion* C-ommunity inuoluomont was not tried. 

The Coordinating Committoa uas also die* not perform th^ rolo 
Qxpectad of it. 

Houayur small tha SSCP achiuyGmonte uaro, compared to the 
total magnitude of urban povurty, inequality and unem'-toymen 1: in the, 
CflA, the immonso importance and the need for a. more vigorous 
implementation of the SSEP uorc beyond question. Rather, steps 
were taken to overcome the various implementation., constraints , as 
rofered to in the procoding paragraph. Notable amongst such 
steps uGro the follouing: 

i, changes in procadure and approach| 
ii, using daposits in commercial banks as a tool to promote 
■SSEP; 

iii, progressive involvement of local authorities 

(mun icipalit ias/corporat ion ) .and rogisturod voluntary 
■’If' organisations and clubs in not only borrower identifi- 

cation but also loan ropaymantsj 

iv, a directive from tho RBI obliging the commercial banks 
to lend 40% of their availjible funds to priority 
sectors, which include the SSEPj 

V, an interest subsidy of 4-^-% over 12,5% to the group of 

borrowers shoso annual incomes lie between Rs,300l/-- and . 
Rs,7200/- and who repay loans in time, 

Thu above measures along with increasing roalisation amon.jst 
commercial b.?,nk officials that they have a social obligation in 
supporting the SSEP, have helped third phase (CUDP-IIl) to Gmbr.rk 
upon much larger SSEP^ 


Th;r CUDP-Iir has r- txa'got a loans in u si 'jin g a total 

d ic bur so man t of littlo qsjqt Rs. 20 crs . ouur a f ivo-yo ar p- r ioci f r Qm 
1963-84 to 1987-88, The number and notional aver ."., lo-.n amount 

par cnS;.i c;i<‘'fGr ouar thu , thrua catogor ius _af loonacjs, 

Tho programmt is nou in its tourth opurationrl yojr,, Until 
5apt.1 986j 16.312 benuficiariBs Cl.e, 33,9/1 of total targ-^t) hc'.ue 
boun sanctioned loans of fe,6,90 crs , (i,o , of t :'i ::,l t -rgat ) , 

Th.. momentum jjickbd up qu it ajuoll during the six man t ns pro coding 
Sep, >86 and if thi. Gama tempo is maintoin-ad through T'-st ov’ the 
Cl;l3P-III pc.n:i3d, ferepits can bo fully achiauud, aya txnncic 

camr'utor isod monitoring systom has beon dovolopou so th e ..he dufici 
anci'.is in programme implementation porformance including loan 
rocovury can be quickly assessed and corrective .actions te.kan, k 
highpouerod Co-ordinating Committeo has b.Jun formed -'nu the; inter- 
vontion of the State Lo'jal Banking Committea is sought uheneuor 

' “ , '"I ■ 

occasion ar isos. 

Finally, it is strongly felt that the SSCP along uith t ho 
GDI's rac^^ntly iniroduced SEPUP ;oroQramrn.3 would go a Long uay in 
of-iclr jss ing th- question of urb.an poverty. But the author doubts 
the sustenance of the Sfirno over long-run, unless promotion of 
□conomic activities for tho urbr.n poor through these kies of 
programmes are tisd up with the total economic dGvslopfnent plan 
of ,a region with <all linkages ostablishod, Notui ithstnnding , 
modest efforts have, been takon in the CUDP’s to uplift oconomif 
lots of vest majority of urban poor including slum duellers, 

3,1 ,3 Health Programme 

Since 1972, the CP1DA has been working on de velopmeni; of 
health infrastructural facilities in the CM/-,, but not os a part 
of a comprehens'ivG. health care plan,' amongst a list of 
facilitii-'S , the C'MDi, investments resulted in crootion of 23 
static dispensaries, 3 poly clinics and 16 mobile dispensary 
vans to extend medical cover, age. to bustee duullors. 
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HouauGr, in order - to design a suitablo medical cere 
service system in the CP1A, a survey uas instituted during 
1976-78, The results of the survey placed greater smjihasis 
on the need for extending primary health care in the alum nreas. 

A pilot project covering a busteo population of 2,2 lakhs uos 
undertaken during the CUDP-II to assess offectivoness of hurslth 
care delivery systems. 

Based on the results of the above survey and the. i.'ilot 
project, 2 more comprehensivo health care programmej oavoring a 
papulation of 2 million bustoGduGllors, has boon initiated under 
the CLIDP~III, Family uolfare services, material and child health 
care, nutrition have been given a rolrtivoly high uoightege. 
Primary hGalth c.ore shall’ bo delivered at the doorsetps of the 
bona f ic iar ies , For the purpose nf anJ i stlny t'nmmunity partici- 
pation, honorary health uorkers , rocruitsd from tho community, 
hava bean inducted. The implumentati'^i^ administration of 

the programme will be dona by tho Local Bodies, The total 
project cost would be about Ffe. 9 cros. 

Successful ■ implomantat ion' of the programme would 
facilitate delivery of medicalcare to urban poor in the CTI/i, in an 
organised manner and at subsidized prices. 



The CflD/i’s efforts havo helped large sections of the urban 
poor to alluviate their physical environment, although tho problems 
of poverty remain as acuta as before. 

The author only likes to reiterate the point that all 
infrastructural development efforts would be of little significance 
unless the economic lot of the urban poor can be improve subsfcan- ■ 
tially. Although the S-SEP has made a first stop bowards this 
■end, the programme would need to be properly aligned with the ■ 
mainstream of economic activities so as to forge a better , tie-up 
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with th::' c.rQ.^.nisoLl cijc-bor# Furthorj boi;h to strw?nython 
oxisting skills snEi fc'! instil nsu ■skills amongst ths urban 
pooTj it is n.jcvissnry to ssstiss such nesbs and accardinQly 
rJrau u;i programmes for training and tcbhniGal ass i-et one a , / 

organisod marketability stratogy naods gto bo doui-.Uu vso that 
small ;;a'jducoi6 aru not madu uictims of market Forces, nn 
articular;.; monitoring system fallouud' by corroctivo ".ctions i 
be th..., key to pr ogrammot ic success, .The banking succor , in 
rj n^r 'Ij hat to be irioru responsiue to piu.grammu tary..;t.t, 

in ttiu long^’i'un , uhen the S3 £;p mill ..'Chi-; ,■ 

giciat dual, of its basic objecti\;e3 of income and employment 
^generation, it may bo needeci to bo replaced by S3EP1P ~ 

Small Scale Enterprise [Management Programme, ^ 




-could ■' 
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Polirios and programmes for tho 
Dovolopmont: of Urban Poor 


- A Casci Study of Karp ur 
By . ^ 

P.N. Shartna &'R.K. v^rma* 


Thf=> plight of urban poor has not r^c»iv<=>d sufflGlont 
attention in th® past . Of lat-=» it is bei ng- roa li s<=>d that 
thoy ato also disadvantaged in-torms of acr(=»ss to s^rvio^s 
as ar<=» the rural poor. Th-^ ph'onomonon of urban poverty i,s 
related to th^ -growth of urban population which may not bo 
vi^ry remarkable as compared to many other countries. But-th® 
she^r numbers of present urban dwellers and their projected 
population point out that the magnitude of the problem is 
likely to be greater with the passage of time. The urban - 
population of 156 million as recorded by census 1981 is likely 
to reach 206 million out of the total population of 825 million 
of the country. By the year 2000 -it is anticipated uhat-a 
third of Indian population will be living in urban centres. 
Nearly 50 per rent of urban population is estimated to 
living below poverty line. 

In the -Sr ate of Uttar pradesh the urban population 
according to census lOSl-is 1989995 and 52 per cent of this 
population is -concentrated in 32 urban agglomerates and - 
because of the large concentration of popul tion In-these- 
cities the problem of urban decay and slums is quite p«,rcep- 
tible. Associated with this is the. problem of urban poor. 
Kanpur happens to be largest, city of the state and eighth 
largest merropolis of the country having a populatlon-of 
around 1.8, million and therefore it also-h-as the la. rgest 
number of urban poor in the state. The density of popul ,-t4on 
in Kanpur city Is 5009.36 as compared to the state average 
of 377. Living conditions of th*^ majority of the population 
0|tr bohkir AaioLy: ;■ ^o^ar j:'dup V t^itfeid^quato 


* P.N.sharraa is Joint Director and~R*K, Voima is Resea 
Officer in state Planni.ng.. ihstitute,>.'''u.p. , Lucknow. _ ■ 

Note; The vth^ cxpressod thl's ^P^*r -sre views 
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infr-i-structuro-,- snd basic s-^rvic'^s. It is «stira-r>t(^d 

that approximately onr>-.half of its population liv^ is sub- 
standard '’nviroOT'^ntal 'conditions. Ac*^ording to a r-^c^nt survey 
9-8 'Ahatas' id-intl as slum a s by th^ Kanpnr 

]>-'Vf'iopm^nt Author it y(KDA) . The-quality of lif^ of th'-^ urten 
po'.r is poor duo to their poor he--.lth st.^^^tus with a high 
lncidoncc> "of w->t'-'r borne and cOi'nmunic=‘bl'=' disons^s-su'-'h as >- 
gastro- enteritis/ cholera, hapatit'-''S‘ and bkirf and-eve and ■ 
throat ailments. Kanpur has the high '^st Ineidence of 
tuberculodsis in in^ia with an estimated 60 per-cent children 
under 6 ye-irs in slum areas affected -by the disease. Abound 30 
percent of the slum population has-^en classified to be 
'continuously' sick ‘ It -is estiraa ted that the absent eeism among 
industrial workers wiis estimated to bo as high as 60 days in a 
' year, 

- ■ -Since there ,i a no. national policy or prcgrnrnme for- 
th® development -Oof urban poor S'ine sporadic pr-:/graffimes hav® 
been taken in metropolitan centre's, in Uttar -Prades'h two 
urban c-ommunity development projects were taken up in Kanpur 
and Jha ns i in pursuance of -the rec-3mmendati--.ns of th'" Rural-- 
Urban Rr-jlationship -Committee ef the-Government o.f India. The 
Jhansi project came to a close subsequent to an evaluation 
in 1970. The-Kanpur project has been continuing since then 
a a the implerH,.:,nting agencY-i .e. the Kanpur N^gar Mahap.alikaCKNM) 
seems to have been-satisfied with ■the--out come of the proj.ect* 
The major obj.ective3 of the project were as follows: 

1) creating a sense of ’ social cohererpr-on a , 
neighbourhood basis through corporate civic 
action and promoting national integration; 

2) Developing in the urban dwellers a sense of 
belonging "to th® urban community-through 

L Incr-ease'd participation of people' in 'Community 

a'fi'Hrs/by a, problem .solving approach with- 
their own Initiative, or ganl sat ion ^ self help 
and mutual aid 
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3) Bringing about chang^^ towards b»tt--^rin'^nt by 
orociting eivic consoiousnoos and by motivating 
p^oplo to imorov'^-th^ conditions of tholr -ilfo 

p.-irticularly thoso offoetlng thoir- s^ocial and 
physical '’nviranm'-'nt; . 

4) Dovoloping local -iniatiatlvo,- ld'>ntify and 

: train local loaders; and- - . , _ ■ 

5) snsuring fuller utilisation of th-- toobnie--Vi - 
and wrtlfar^ sorvic'^s with th^ h^^lp of an '->xt'->rnal 

'■agency. / ’ ’ ■■" 

- It would b^ obvious that th'^ brmd obj**'ctive,s of the 
prej'^'ot «num«ntod abo^-^ oim-^d at community organisation with 
a view to involving the peopl'=' in manag'-ment of civic affairs^ 

The development of urban poor# though, not, explicit, was ■ implied 
as th'^ coverage of th-e project was defined in terms of the 
population living in slum areis of Kanpur. , The -project. w“-s 
tmpiemented through the noi’— governmental agesc ies . -r: in the 
‘Ahatas* or wards where v I'luntiry ,igei^,tes were .oper,:--ticnal : 
the pr .jjeot activity es were handed over to them which were 
required to ra±se their c-wn funds, and m-arching assistance vms - 
provided by the. -Kanpur Nagar Mahapa.lika . in these wwards where 
no voluntary , agency was active vikas-Manda Is -were constltuted- 
by the project -functi onaries: which . Were subsequently registered 
under th'” Scxiietles Act. Thus 22 Vjkas Mand.^ils v/exe .org- n:' sed. 
The project activities lncluded--30-B3lw-:dis, 18 craft centres, 

23 adult literacy cl. isses, 5-crecbes, 15 libraries and re ding 
rooms and 50 nutrition centres. About-50.00 ch 1 idren rect'” ^d 
supplementary -nutrition daily who were also-provided the :: cility 
of medical -check-up and vaccination. Supplem-ntory nutrition 
conld, however, -nst.be maintained -on a regular b=-sis as the 
organisers depended^on the supplies of nutrients Cgener- lly- 
mllk powder) on external ..gencies, m addition to the above 
activities the project .authorities al.s-o as.slsted in org.^nisa- 
tion of training of /women in food preserv" tiori, doll making. 


’’tc . SoiTi'^ eiti z-^ns wor« also t^.:l.ln<:^d In civil cl^f^nC'^ and 
£irst-.aid. 'c ' . ' 

Th/^i Kanpur Ha gar Mrvhapalika appo5 ntoQ fiv^ community 
of ganis'^rs alotgwith som»- ministerial" st-iff 4 , 

-Th-^s proj-^ct can bo said to havo run aatlsf -'ctority - 
in tho conso v’nat th-^ Vikas Mandals w'^bo , constitute and Ishcy 
undoxtook tbo actiyitios such as Eadwadis, ct.'-ft c'^ntros otc* 
Thoy also organisod somo cultural actiyitios. But th^ concept - 
of participatory planning, monitoring and ovaluation to aebiovo 
tho obj'=ctiyo of bofc'^r ciwic lif<i> could not b<^ put into 
pr-ictic'-'. It was found that th« Vikas Mandals, w-ire- g-^nor- lly 
domina--''d by th'^- influential sections of the community and 
there was hardly any reprosont>tion of th^ poorer sections of 
Stci'^’ty on these bodies. However, so-far-as the services 
are c .-nrerned, their main ri'-<s tifere dr- wn 'from the- 

po;:Xer ■Sections and to th^.t extent the services were directed 
towards th'e poer, o ■ 

The limitations .of -the Urban eommunity ■ De.veioprnent- - 
Project both at the .c..>*k’.eptuai as well as a.f-' ■'-he-fieid level 
a.re, therefore/ obvious. At .the coia-eptual pl,ane the total 
view of the life of the urbc H -poot wa s not taken .ind there 
no provision for income gener-.ting aetlvi ties -for the 
urb^in poor. Similarly, quantifiable objectives were n-ot 
formulated so that the impact evaluation c-ould have be.en 
possible. Therefore, it was difficult , to measure the impact- 
of the project in terms of reduetion in' infant' Morta lity Rartc 
vor reduction in incidence- pf anaemia or water borne diseases 
or literacy levels as no bench mark was available. Another 
limit.'.tion of the project was that no programme of physical 
development wi Setcken ■ Up _ oH , a -.mass.-Scale and, some slum ' 
improvement schemes wore ^ t-aken up under the Government 
Programme, -later under the -Mini mum Needs ■ Programrne which could 
hardly make any dent on th® problem# 
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On whol.o, it may that th« -impact o£ 

th« project was rather diffused and It was not p-^rc^ptiblo - 
in diff^ront asp-^ts- which go to inipn^v-^ tho qua-lity -of iif- . 

thralls S/ th^ P'to j‘^ct~c ould cxcatf^ som"> awaX'^n'^ss at th^ ^ 
Mahapalika l^v^l about th^ utility of organising th'- actlv-’t:’ ''-s 
lik'^ Baiwadi aP'..' nutrition C!'^nti=''.s— a.n'd also th<^ constitution 
of Vlkas-Man-idls which could -cr-oat-^* sem^-l~'adai-ship at th- d^ 
ward Icvoi and could som-^rlmos prcvid-- fr,r,cback about el vie 
probl^^ms . ■ 

Thus, tho-Kanpur-Nagar Mahapalika -a gr^^^'d to continue- - 
th« proj 2 ^t aft'^r th'^ rvxp^^iimcntal phas^_^and it v/as normalised. 

The lessons which emerge from the-experienceof- 
1 mp 1 erne ntat- ion of thi^ Urban community Development ■Proj'ect 
are as, under 

1) It ±s possible to •'■rganise the community .areund 

. some nucleus activity of common interest -and whose 
benefits c .'uld be iequitably shered by the wider 
community. ^ p.- 

2) Through a community erganis-itlon, however loose it 
may be, it is , pos&ible to ideritify seme c.-mmurety- 

leaders and volunteers who can-work for collective 

interest without selfish motive. 

, 3) It is p-sssiblo to-brin§ about an improvement -in civic 

life through collective action and the peopi,-. 

organisationa can work ns- a c >.:rdi nati-ng- link- bet ween 
officials and the general-' public-. The servi-e^ can 

be maintained better by providing timely ^ne pa-:o;.er 
feec, back to the civic auti-' urities about the break 
down of services. - 

■ 4) communiti.ee, if organised well^ can build up pre 2 ,,:ure 

on civic authoritieg to provide for their needs oj^ a 
priority to si 3 ..' _ _ 

Pe.-pleg oi gd Hisa tlron help in effective delivery d 
services and create, receptivity and demand f 
services, ■ , V'- ■ -iSsSliSSli 
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In th" iD'^glnnjng 3f 1981 World Bank sbov/'^d int^r.-^st 
in-taking up physical dr^vrlopm^nt in th-^ slum ar<^--is o"/ith a 
vir>w to liTiprovlng th-i quality vof lif^-of th-' urfen poor. Tho 
WorldBank s:inctlr:)nod assistance t.o the-Kanpur Develooment- 
Autharity in slum upgradatioB programme ra ll^d KUDP-- 1 under - 
yjhlch the Ahatas -w«=(ro acquired .and th^ toHiints-were tra nsferrod 
the right of ownershlpT Shese slum dwellers w^rc ; given Irva ns 
frr iraproving their shelters/ having a-conneotioB of~water and 
sar;it':-ry latrines. 1 he Isnes were paved and sewerage and 
drainage were improved. 

Kanpur Nagar Mahapalika also started a programme with 
the assistance of of “provision of social inputs to - 

slum dwollers v^ho are covered under-the kUDP-I, so th*t the 
programmes of physical and-social development, could be dovetai- 
led to create a perceptible Impact on the quality of life of“ 
the urba n poor. The programme of sstcial development v}->b taken 
up in 44 out of 98 Ahatas declared as slum areas --ind in which 
th-e physical development work was planned to be taken up. 

The goal of th® new urban development project which 
was executed in Kanpur from 1981 to 1985 w--- a to extend basic 

services is a phased manner to the urban poor with special 

f :cu.s on women and oh-'' idren. The following were the overall 
objectives of this project. 

1) To encourag.e community participation in the 
planning/ provlsion-and maintenance of basic 
. services and in developing a work-able system 
of loan rec'.-ivery;. - - 

ii) To enhance the planning and implementation 

c^'p-icity of the implementing bodies p^rrticul-:-irly 
the Konpur Na gar Mahapalika to provide basic 
Services to the children and women of the urban 
poor; 
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■iii). To '^nc'eun.go and tho cov-^rgoricc^-ax 

sorvicf>s-w D th'’ s.?rn'^ b'^n'^f by timely and 
rtf f coordination with tho grtctoral-: 
drt>partm'='nta such as. h'^-' 1th, sanit5tion, rtduGotlon 
■ind_s 5Gial . vi/rtif-ro;' ___ __ 

iv) .To rtTiiargrt thrt ' inv .'-IVrtm.rti^t o£ th'^ voluntary -- 

o 2 cginis-:iti ons • ‘ind Srtlf-h'^lp rtff ,rt In thrt pr jrtct 
■is, rrt3, 3 f and 

v) Tr rt-stibllsh cont^irtt and m.otivatrt potrtnt1.ai - 
brtnrtficiari<^s o£ tho pr .jgr.jmmrts proposed undrtr 
KUDP-I -mal nly slim upgr idation-ond stirts -md 
S'^rvic'^s and p rtlcul-rly to drtVrtlop th'^lr 
awa^'^nrtss. of th'^ nrtrtg for full cost r^cov^rtry. 

, In ordrtr-to acM'^Vrt th'^S'^ -g«'nrtr3tl objrtctivrts, - 
sprtcific obj-rtctivrts w»»rrt also framed und^r diffrtrrtnt srtctots 
such as watrtr and rtnvir-jnmrtnt, hoilth and- nutrition, ''ducat' n, 
rtcon.OTic activiti''>s , rrtcrrta.t;t— n and shrtjtrtr.- Drawing from — 
rh'^'S'^ Various projrtcu actl vitl'^s. w-^ro drtsi^n^t-, which included 
assist: inert in installatl'on .of h.and pumps / ' -rtxtrtnsl on-of tap 
wator supply t.Q prira.jry-schools and community c'^ntr-'S, lovj r .\st 
ra'^t-hods of drinking watrtr, s.a nit -ry ' latrin'^s prtrj.odic hrt.tflth 
chrtck uos, ■ iramunisatioH, prrt^natal and post-natal Srtrvlcos, 
sch-oci h'^a 1th prograramo, nutrition prrt-echo 1 , ^duc'-^tl on, 
litrtracy c ifcipalgns, play contros, Incomrt upgrading programm''S 
for wcfflrtn, «tc . 



for implrtmontatioH of th" UNIC^P -assistrtd urban 
community drtVrtlopmrtnt projrtc.t onrt projort-t offic'^r, Onrt 
Training-cnm-3tteluption officer and 20 Social Workers W'^rrt 
ap.pointrtd.' It was rtnvisagrtd that-curing, tho coursrt of 
implrtrartnt.ition of this proj^xjt thrt intrtgr.ittcn of th-^ old 


progratBmo wll3.-b’'> don>"> and of-bh'-> previous '^xn''£'i'^nco 

will b<^- utilised fraetl impl^ra'^nt-’ tfrons and Improving 

upon th-' proj'^ct In ordf^r to achl^v.'^-'i'fes objf^ctl vos- 

tho approach ■ of-. r^cruitmpHt training and -p lac '"4Ti.'->nt vjas adopt'^d, 
Th-' social workers woro r.->quircd to coll'^ct data, analys^^ 
n'?-^ds of th'’ urban poor, ■stimulat.'’ motivation, organisation 
dn-r action on n-'>'’cls '’'Xproap.^d by th^’.-ccwraunity. Loral 'efforts 
W'-'-rr-. to b’-’ 3uppl.-’m'’nt'’d by assistanc'^ from th-'’ proj-’ct-.- 
Loc-al l~^v'’l commit t-oQS or voluntary , work '-rs and provid'-> 
honeraria -f or Ralwadi work-^rs and hi^lpprs in d^liv^ring 
chr^d e.ar'’, craft trilnlngr ltt?’>racY.;:cl-3.sr'’S--'’tc . -Such - 
voluntary w-ork'’rs w’^ro ^xpoct-’d to bo provid^’d asslstarco- — 
by elif’nt , groups thoy-would S'^irv-^ and would n.-^t S'''’k to b'^cm^’ 
dahapalika jr govr^rrmont omploy'’'>3. ■ A particlpat-;.ry-monitoring 
and ^valuation syst-'’m was to bo, dovolopo.dv Tho-projoet- wr-s to 
bo -fi'irma lisod aft^r th-o oxp-’rlmoj^tal ph-aso. 5!ho achlovomonts 
undor of th-^ urban community dovolopmont project (including 
th^xt of tho' urbc^n dovol'pm.ont project) aro cliscus,?od bolou-t. 

physical Doyolopmont 

-For oxocuting th" physical do volopmont programmo-th" 
Kj,npur Dovoioprnont Authority socurod wprldi Bank assiatanco. 
.Undor this pr-cgrammo Ahatas w^ro first -of-all acquired, as 
th" 3 o woro-own-"d by priv-ito porsons. A-ft^r 'icqusltion tho-- 
slurn-dwollors wor." handed ov^r th" ownorship rights. Thos-o 
p--rs:,-ns w^ro mottv = tod to improve thoir housing condition 

and for this-purp-’S" provision of -s-cm"- loan-was ■a-l-so raadr^, 

Tb" Kanpur .D"V"lopra"nt Auth: ■xlty t ''•.■»k up the w..ark of l.aying 
down S"w."r lines,, w-st^r mains pow^r lin^’^ for str.""t lighting 
and th.o families w^re giya-n indlyidiaal water and light, - - 

conn^crion. Th" ■str^^ts w^r'i-also pav"d and st.-jrm drains w^r" 
constructed-. , where- all , the residents dl-d not t.-ake lnd,iv-+d.ual 
connections public s-anit-ary latrines were-also construoteel. Th 
cost of the providing the individual conneetl-jns was t.-, be 
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r<-»3lis.^d from b'’nofici--iri^s . Simll'^rly/ for thoso famtli'^s 

who could not afford to hav^ th«ir ewn indlvtdu-l tap carm'-'c- 
t ions/ India Mork- II huncl pumps w^ro install-^d. As--a result 
of the torts of th-^ Kanpur urban D'^V'^lcpm-vrife project} 
tho Urban Community l>V''lopra'^nt project th®' p'^opl'^ in ^ ^ 

acguirod Ahatas hod' id‘^quatp> wat-^r supply and litrlno fwiliti^s 
Th'=' living CO nd’-c ' ons h:i." cof^idi'-'rably improv-^cl and 
most of th'^ localiti'^s now had a much bo>tt^r physical out lock. . 
How^vr^r, in thos--* ■^■'hatas wh'^r^ th'^ owners had .obt:i i,n''.c a stcy 
ord-^r from-th'3 High court th« sanitary conditions had become 
morr- assom.^ br>caus« noich'^r th-^ KDA could do anything in 
this matter and th-^ land-lords w'^r^-not sp'^nding anything-on 
improvf^mf^nt of latrines, Th'^ p'^oplo,^ ospr^Gially wcm^nT- w.->r'-' 
suffering and; feeling h'^lpless du'-' to-'the -long dr-^wn legal 
battle between the KDA and th^ private-laadlords. The most 
depressing f eature i n . t blS' w-> s; that « people did not take- 
any collective action to iinprove their plight --at le.^st they 
could do-something to-bring about some improvement, '.This w-oo 
a failure of the__projeot, ' _ ' 

There Were some cparp^lairits. about the. quality of work 
done by -the kdA in physical development. It was reported th.^t 
the' Sewers were made -of material of v-ery pi'-or quillty ancl-the 
standards -were -lowered down#- e,g. the-diamet-er of the sewers 
was -smaller due to which there ws frequent choking of the 
sewers^ The stotm water drains were also-not constructed 
properly -and in many Ahatas It was reported that the monsoon 
w.ater used to flow out of sewers- and dr a i ns got blocked or- 
burst-floodlng the entire-are-^ . In a number of Ahata-s, the 
piveraent of lanes was done .at a level higher t-han the hut:'.; or 
houses existing-th'^re and rain water used to enter the h-'..uses 
very oftenr The s-ewer tops made from inferior-quality ra.iverlal 
had crumbled and those made of a cast iron-w^-re stolen away, 

Dua to this many sewer ends remained uncovered, and dang^r-^us for 
the inhibit ^nts at -right.- The, street lighting was also defec- 
tive and poles were erected unset''' nt if ically. T^ere was no 
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p£'::visi iO of r-'plac^rn'-'nt of .blilbs ana for long •th-^ 'Ahatas' 
vV'^rn in darkn--^s3i 

: Th-', installation of ' India Mark-II-pampi- had br^on-* 
yory-bon-'flcial and g'^n'^rally rosid-^nts appr-xi^iatlv.’^ of 

th-so. ^ in th'^ nin<^ Ahataa visit'^d by th-^ '^valuatl oh t-- ra out 
of 36 hand puiips only 8 w-^r^ found out of grd'^r-i- Tho iceatlen of 
th^r-”* pumps was found suitabl'^ fey and larg^' .-Tho mai nt'^nanc^ 
pr-'C'^cuiT'-i' was n-t sound as th-^r^ was no system 'of;, pE'ovi ding— ■ 
quirk fr>-^d bark about th'^-d'-f^ctiv^ hand pumps. Tho rar™tak''-r 
training, although pr-.p^'S-rid in th^ proj-^ot-could not tak->- 
plac'-^ nor any sanitation r^ducation was Sivgn to thy rr^sidonts. 




inspitf^ of th^so doflr lonr th'^rr=>'has bo<'n an 
imorpv'^m'^nt in s;; nitary conditi ons-and tbo number of' pat^itns 
suffering from th'^ wat-^r born^-dis— -s-^s r.-^gist'^i'^d at - ‘ 
th'^ hospitals of Kl:®! had-dropp«c from 6 p«r r-^nt to ;4 p-r c^nt*- 
in th« pr .'J^ct ar^a . - Thr> community had r-^a li, .jcc?. tho, 'importanc^^ 
of sanitation but th'^y would wait for sxa^body t-o tak-^ Initia- 
tive- to call KNM emplfjyo'^s to g<^t th->ir area cleaned.-. .Since 
thore was no formal organisation -of the penple-l-'v^klng after 
these problems, it t-,;ok long to get the garbage rem-ove-d. B.ec-mso 
o-f lack -of sanitjition educ-ation the residents us-ed to-throw 
■garbage and cc-al ;iust into the sewer w'eich choked, the entire 
lino. ■ ■ ' 


Another irapartant pr-ogramme of propcg^itiO'S of ■ sm-okoiegs 
chulhas was not taken up by- the .project authrriti es alth-ough 
it is an important programme pi .envtronniental impr.ovement as 
w-ell is helping in re die ing the consumpti -'.n of fueidwo-'d in 


c ooki hg 
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From th'-' oxp^rir'iic^ of tb^ projf^ct It ran sairl tha'c 
installation of wat^r taps on individual basis-‘w-:s 3 good 
proposition but installatj on of priv-it'^ latrinrs was a,.t at all 
adviSriblo v^h®n tho inhabitants hid only a bit'^ minimum jccomo- 
dation of en«-small ro'm. in such.raa^s only public latrin'^a 
should hav« boon consrrurt'^d. • Th^ public latrines 3 h-.ulo:h:.v^- -- 
wats'r conn^action is was not s'^'^n Th'^-publtc 1 itr j rj.-s - 

unhyl-'^nic fv;t want of r-'gular systom -'f cl'^ansi.ng and m i- 
Public latrin^s-on Sulabh Shauchalaya patt'^rn would bav-- b-^tt-^r 
chanc‘=‘S of suc'^'^ss as th'^s^ hav^ no pr obl'>.ms e>f-cnaint^nanc-''. 

Thoy also provldr-lightiHg facilityir It was n'^c'^ssary-tc 
'^cluoatr th-^ P'^opl^ in tho ar^a, Tho crmraunity valunt->^rs sugg<t:»s- 
t-^d '^arli'^r may also-bo tr itn^d to provide this-'^duc3^ion thraugh 
Mahlla Mandals. Som^ of th-^m.may also b^ tr^lnod-as car'^-tak'^rs 
for India Mark II. .Lastly, but not th--' l->a3t-y th^ prop --sod-vikas 
Mand-iis should .also look,.aftr^r s-anitation ~i.sp<^cts and th^* p-’'.ipl'=>*s 
i nv.oiv-.m'='nt in this activity would go a long way in 
strengthening the--vf ficacy ' of w'ter .and sanitation progr'-Mne^^^^^^ /o 
progr-ss achieved in this' C'Omponent is shovm in diagram 1. 

H-e.-ilth and Nutrition 

Although all -the .operational-objectiv-es-incorporc-t'^d 
in the ,-:riginal project proposal-'Were not pursued, the - 
progress in this sector wis quite s.-it isf actory. The meth.-dology 
of deltvei-ing h-eulth inputs' through lorg-inis - tlc-n -of perf-odic 
health camps was ad'-pted. The^^o c,imps were pl.-anned and 
ox ganised Ahata-v;i3e in. which municipal medical ■■•an^' health 
department ..-nd th- G,.S.V.M. Medical college ^exe iavelved. The 

s-oeial workers appointed under the pr 'ject with the help ^f 

Ealwadi Instructors made door t-j-de.or contacts ond prepared a 
list of target chll-dron and m'Others for v-icri nation and 
general ch-'-ck up.. Some health and nutrition educ.arion war also 
imported .through ccimmunic ation -aids and verb .’.lly but it waa not 
done on -a^systema tic basis. ^ ^ ' 

The education ab'.aut' ORT for , prevention of dlarrhe.? 
w-is, however, paid-*special ' attention and Its impact c'luld-bc,, i. 
Seen in terms of reduction in the inolde.nce of w^ter borne 
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Thri proj.-'c'fc author it 4-'’'S ha:3 also oStrst'di- 

tio:-rjarl birth a tU'-Midants anc import >^4 tratnfng and glv'^n 

as-’ptic 'bitvory kits; - ir vas r'^p-.rt^d by th-- pr Vjrrvr'-that "** = 

-th.-'So train-d dais w'^ro handling 4 4 p.or oont d'^liv'-rips 
a a agairst 20 p^^r c®nt b--> f or trains, ng. 

Th^r'^ w.^3=r, ,ao£ri'^ --'f forts to Icl-^nti fy 15o( 70“w::m-^-n) 
c-rnnsunity volunt'^'^rs and to train th^-m in-programm'^ obj'^otiv''S 
as a st.'^p towax.is a-'opti ;n o£ bfiio Sorvic'->s agyor.'ach, Sron-^ 
otlo^r activities v/^re a lso orgini sed here including cle^n 
house e -xapetit ions and excursion for children. 

So far as input of -nutrition was e jrv'er ned, arrangerrtefjt 
were inade-v.'ith Kanpur cooperative Milk Bo^rd te supply Mi.ltono 
to ch'f Idren-ftttending Bolwydis with effeet frora Nov. 1984,. 

Miltone was being supplied by the Milk Board as part of 
the ccmraltment -of U.P. -Govei'nment ivith UMTctP t.o supply-milt-one 
free to children in lieu of plant and machinery, suppli.ed free 
to Kanpur Milk Board. But its coverage was rest rlcfted' to Balwadi >0 
children (age group 3 - 6 ) . The children of the acje gr^up of 0-3 
years and pregnant and lactotlng mothers were not covered. At- * 

pres-r^nt 1248 children were ^repeiving 200 ml. of Miltone dai,ly. 

Immunl Sdti(3n had received top-most priority and- the 
project had -ach evod outstanding succe.ss by reaching h-erd 

immunity level ~-f 85 per cent coverage ef aH infe-nts with 
three d--5saea r-,f dpt and F-olio (OPV) and. one dose e^ch of BcG 
ancil M.easles v -ccine. in this the c ^--ntrlbution of-the-UNIcsF 
v/as quite-significant in-getti,-ng the dl ffer-ent agencies 
tied up, -ensuring supplies of vaccines timely and motivating 
the project staff to. carry eut-the programme -si rc-erely and 
ze^^l'jusly. In -"ichievlng the here! immunity level the intensive 
p-;-'r to dcor contort and building uprapport with the people 
by the project s-rial workers and c.'romunity v'dunteers v/os 
helpful. , '■ 
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projf^-ct has bo'^n norma: liSi-vd from January 1986-anci 
tho progress reports show.'^d that tho inumunity w-^s 

b-c'ing maintdin'^b v/ith-th^ activo int^r.-^st and assist'- nc^ of 
Kanpur iWciical -No slaekn-'^ss in this artivity was notl- 

C'-’d and it has how b^coiri'-' ■ th« r-=gular i^aturo of -th'^ project 
•let ivlfeios. 'AcIr,qHato arrang->m.''’nts hav^'- b^^n raad-^ by th''3.-~> : 

agn'Oci'-'S to ^=nsur^ that .o^ch n<-'\v born is Immunis^-'d not allov/inc 
any backlog to happ-^n in futur'^^. Th'-^' progress is shown tn ; 
diagram 2 anc".’ 3. ■_ 

It may, hov/''V‘':ir , b^ adcbd that th- credibility of KIM- 
hespitals and dispensaries was- found low and consequently their 
services remained under utilised. It was reported that st‘ff of 
these di-spensarles/hospitals rather dlscoursged-people -to avail 
o-f the Services particularly the women who wanted to get th^ir 
deliveries done at the hospital under the pretext that these 
were not well equipped, _ ' „ 

- In Kanpur community out-re--->ch services were almost non- - 
existent. The IndiJction of the community volunteers could make 
S'ame contribution but since their number was'. very small and - 
they did not receive specific tr-^ining in primary -h-e-! 1th care 
.approach, there w-is very little orientation of the muni cip:al 
medical and he.alth department towards _ primary health care. 

As-mentioned earliery only a small s-ectlon of children 
of the age group of 3-6 were getting supplementary nutriti.-'n-s 
There was^lso no-effort to Identify the severely m,al nourished 
children and mothers. Ti^.e question of-malnutrition is related 
first-to lack of awareness at' the household level and s^ecc-ncl 
te the -.overall ecoaomlc status .of the fam-lly. -Nntritional - 
deficiencies c-iH. be c "'-nslderably reduoed-if the l.c^il people 
make some ch.anges in diataxy habits. The nutrition educati.on 
should also aim .at changing seme of the s'fial norms such a 3 - 
involunt'-ary stirvition of women although some ■ signs-of change 
were n.pticed in this. But still the-eduoatlon ,1s necessary and 
it should form a part of functional education-in which non 
goverrmont agencies can play a signlfc:^nt role, ' ■ , 
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B Tar'jy School Learln a 

There v^-r;-:* 28 Balwadis running in rhe proj --^ct 
Out nf these 13 were running in KNM bril dings, one In a rented 
building and ten in sccomodhtion provided by the local community. 
Four Balwadis were running ip the open. Except these four, all 
Balv!8,dis had drinking water and latrine facilities. The 
Balwadis were found to be ’working satisfactorily and generally 
30 to 40 children belovr the age of 6 years were attending these. 
The Balwadis wrere found to, be neat and clean v;ith *the teaching 
and communication aids properly pi aiced. The attendance was 
r.egular. Each child was required to pay is. 3 to 5 per month as 
fee and 0X3 1 of this amount h. 50,/.- p.ni. -was paid to the Balw/adl 
teacher. In addition the. teacher, wfho belonged to the local 
community, xwas paid o monthly honor arl, am of Is. 100/- (noxw raised 
to lb. 200/-) by The Balv/adis '‘'ere not strictly follo^wing 

the principles of non-formal 8di3cation because these included 
teaching also. It reportedly done on the demand of the 
local people who insisted, that their children should get 
education on the pattern of schools for children of vrealthy 
people. The B''lv/adls provided sufficient attraction to parents 
to sand their children here. This was indicated by the atten- 
dence which was maintained at the same level even if there was 
no supply of Mil tone.. The impact of Balwadis would have been 
for greater, had there been , a programme of education of mothers. 
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The local community was not involved in the manage men t 
of Balwsdis and these v;ere run more or less as official centre'' 
although in the earlier IlCh nrogramme the- r>rim'''rv rosronsihillt'v' 
for running such centres was that of the ^^'ik-s M''^ndal3 or 
Voluntary Organisations vihich got a matching grant from F^M. 
Whatever be the pattern, the local community should be given 
the primary responsibility of running Balwadis sc that it also 
look'-d after the maintenance aspect and reduced the chances of 
theft or other mischleves that were reported in some cases here. 
The llnkr.ges betv/een Balwadis and primary schools and adult 
literacy centres could not be •establishod here. This would 
have improved the effectiveness of the programme. The progress 
in this programme is shown in. diagram!. 

Income Generating Activities for Wome n 

There were two' new model charkha centres and four 
tailoring centres for improving the income status of women. 

These centres were planned and owned by the uroject staff 
and no effort was made to involve wom-'---n in planning of theas 
centres. An assessment of their skills or their preferences 
was not done before hand. The bench, mail survevs, did. go into 
this question but information collected was not m.ade use of. 
Although, the poorest of the women were taking their advantage 
the tailoring centres did not help in supplementing the income 
of such women. They provided some skills only to stitch their 


own clothes to some tailoring work of their neighhorrs. 
The two hE‘'/f MOOSL CFARkFA centres hel ped women to ehrn only 
h. 5/- nar d'-'y end thet too of ter wforking herd for eight honrs. 
The scheme wr^s not veo-y popular . But whoteyer the numb ar the 
women c^me to these centres re gulnrly. 

The present activities niming at improving the 
situation of women did not make any dent on the problem and 
therefore a fresh look was regulred on this component.; For 
the poor households, income sunplementing prograraraas for women 
have a special significance because these women make a signi- 
ficant contribution to the income, of framilies struggling to 
subsist. Incoffio generating activities also act as c^halyst for 
.grov/th; and dG-^relomont of self-reliance' ^nd leader shin 
atiaiities among vromen. Income generating “activities were also 
important boc-'^uso the f^-mily should h-ve some sun'ril omen t ary 
income to provide nutrition ' to chil dren who wove attending 
Balw.adis in th.;. event of the sunnlemontary' nutrition nrogr«ram,e 
'bi-’ing wouhd np* 

Cyi nacity Building -">t A g e ncy Le vel 

Capacity building Tor tackling the problems of urban 
poor did take place , at the agency level although it may not 
be upto 'the desired extent. Since the programmes of physical 
and social development were taken up in an integrated cicanner, 
it could provide some orientation for the engineering staff 
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fcow-^r'^s the soci'^l development nrogromme. They couI '-t reel. 1 sc 
that social planning inanits v/as ®1 so necessary while working 
for the Tirhan poor. The na,iority of function'^ries were more 
hnm--'n and responsive to the needs of tho noor . This kind of 
the poor. This kind of attitudinal change in the officials had 
resulted in improvement in the overall capphiiity of those 
authorities to servo, the urban- poor . Both the teams of officer 
dealing with physical and social deyelopment rcspectivoly were 
vrorking in unison .and. there v/as a better un.’ler standing of 
inter-agency functions . The onginoering staff ■t,rp.s as.slsted 
in getting lease deeds executed and in recovery of lo.ans by 
the social workers. Similarly, there was better coordination 
between various dep-Ttments of the cornor’^-tion to c^’ter to 
the needs of the poor. 

Community Pa rtic ipation 

While assessing the degree of community p^rticipatlo.n 
in tho urban community .development project first of all we h'^ve' 
to- examine, the meciianisms, processes and procedures folloi-red 
by the project authorities. .Since this project was .an en] -^rge- 
ment of tho earlier com.munity development programme it was 
presumed that under this project also the Vik.^s handals will 
be organised and through these and other voluntary agencies 
the community' devv3lopment .work will be initi.ate-’ .and expon-l^d. 
Since the progr-^-mme was now being implefaented . specif ically in 
poverty striken areas and the Vikas Man dal s ,use d. to m..eet 50 
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p r OoDt cxpsn-Iiture on activitios fron their , own rcsourcos, 
it w^s not foun'1 possible by the project authoriti'-s to raise 
so rojch resources here '^nf organise project "ctivi ties through 
Yikas h'cnr'^ls. Inotea '’ it ^.ecif^'.e'’ th'.t scoc sort of society 
will be foroe Vin o oGh Ah/'t'- . There houevor, no elP'ritv 

'licut th..' structure an'-vcomnosition of these socie t?. os . T'hus, 
the fiol'' lorelojorkers intorprete'''' the forootion of society 
in their corn ra'"nnc;r . ^heso rrganis^-tions vora not registered 
un'-ker the Socicitics B-ogistrotion Act to nrrride these '■> 
forosl stature. Consequently,' these, bodies v/ero; formed mrely 
on on pohoc basis vrjtho-ut giving nny consi 'U.r ntion to adequate 
reprG3ent-:tirn of benaf iciories particularly v/cmen. 



This lack of clarity at the conceptual plane it- 
self was detriaental to enlist par ticipaticn of the people, 
especially cf the poor women anr! Ecbilisation of local rosaurces 
tO' the desired extent an-’ it manif i-ste'-'’ itself in more than one 
v’ays ‘'ll'-’ it P'^into-'"' out the o.eoper oaiasy^ i.e. ioploaienting 
tlii'. i-’r-granme bv the project functionaries ■'■■n their o.wn and 
taking pe-^nle's participation for granted. Por similar reas-'ns 
the project authorities also ^^id not think of organising 
w^Gien beneficiaries in Ahatas which could have gone a long ii/ay 
in furthorance of objectives of the proji/Ct. And also there 
gas no people's commlttoe formed to manage and supervise the 
rSf fairs an-'' activities at the, Bnlvradi level. This proved to 
oe a very greait obstacle in building up social capability for 
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development, in the .cotamnnlty. Gonse'quentlyj the pro ject could 
n-t help, to the desired level in enhancing the ampacity -f the 
local pec pip to plan .on'^ carry ''ut thoir 'wn ■-'evcl'''' Pment 
activities and the project activities v^ere not determine.'" by 
the community ‘^n the basis of their felt neo'^s. 

This is not to say that the nroject activities .orere n^t 
relevant to felt needs of the, local people. Actuallv the so 
wore decided ' y the project authorities on the basis of nssess- 
m.Gnt of the felt needs of the local people, the involvement 
of people in decision making, however, might liave made some 
difference in either the way or the mechanism through which 
services should, be delivered. 

Since the above mechanisms were not devel'^ped, the 
ppor tunities for. the residents in general and the poor women 
in particular coul d not get desired, opportunity to partici- 
pate fully and actively, in process of planning and deeisi'''n 
making , as also in the implementation of the project activities, 
bi^t they did contribute partially t'' running of some of the 
project activities.- ■ ■ , . ' 

One of the essential steps in ''-do-Dtion of . basic services 
strategy was, however, taken here bv selecting 156 lo.cal 
ermmunity volunteers an^ training them into programme objecti- 
ves. These volunteers were very helpful in preparing the 
community for project programmes. 
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Analysing the current 'legres •an'"' fnt'ure pr^srects of 
c.'- ’:ir'rinit 3 o porticipatlm from another nnglG it eov be o sel-i 
th'-'t the ver^/ first co-n-iition of securing per tici pa tion of the 
PG'-nle in a progratEEC of basic borvices is that a .iepiond for 
services must be created amongst the people, - Then the neople 
start thinking ab‘-'uit bringing ab’-ut imprevement in the system 
of dollvory of s-ervices. They also start realising that their 
individual efforts sre not going to Improve the s\'-3tem and that 
a collective effort is collea for. This subsequently leads 
to-- their oTrn organisation tc share dc;cisi''n making po-w .rs with 
the hi gher l evel invStitntions esnd del ivory system and it 
gradually develors into an effective receiving mechanism fo-r 
planning for basic se^^vlces .at the locality level and overall 
urban ''evi'lo.omcnt pan.agement , This kin ^1 of receiving mechanism 
reflects c'-mmunity’s colloctivo ability n-'t only to tackle its 
present devolonment problems but to build up eapnhility to deal 
v;ith the nroblems that might arise in future also, i^ls^ the 
effectiveness of the -elivcry system is improved if it has 
.active cor.r dination an.d collaboration with the people's 
organisati-’-.n an.’ vice-verse. Thus, people ,ars involved in all 
aspects .of dcvclc pnient i .e .- .(i) plan infcrnul-ati'-'n and decision 
piaking;' (ii) implement. a tio.n of. planned activitios (Hi) sharing 
of benefits .of developmental activities by the poor and (iv) 
par tici pato.ry nrni tor in g and .evsli-' atirn . 
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Judging fr''" a the ^,b'-vc criteria, the people ’s porticipo- 
tion in KUCDP satisfie'-^ anly the first criterion in the sense 
that a riemand for services has boun create in the localities 
inhabited pred'-'minantly by the po'-^r. The nein factars respon- 
sible for such a situati'-n ore n^t that the community ha-i not 
r 0 3 po n ie or come f^rwar--=! to- participate in the pro gr arome . The 
ran in fault lies at the canceptual plane bee ansa of which the 
project functia-norios nir no.t realise the- importance ''f '••rgani- 
sing the pe''ple (especially women) rona they st'^rted nr-'"viding 
the services which vrere again ■'’iecidC'-^ from, above. 

One of. the major reasons for this has been the lack 
nf orientation of higher ups and field functionaries about 
peo pi e ' s par ti c i pa t i on . Thi s is a . !e e p r oc te d m al a dy an d most 
cf the programme of this nature sinffer from this weakness. 

The training ' component was rather weak and only two 
training workshops- were organised by a consultant anpointed 
by the UNICEP. The first workshop of two, days •'■uration aimed 
at providing orientation to senior officials of ICIM/KPh but 
this was not Sv-ric'usly attended by these officials. The sscon'’’, 
progr'mme of five days duration was meant for the project 
pers'^nnel in which ali activities of the project v/ore explains 
but again the aspect of people's par tici-^ation c--'ul d prob'^biy 
be not brought home. 
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jccio-BG^n^-nlc; I mpa ct v H Gr'inrrfan ity 

Thr'u.gh UCDP it v/gs pcssible to sustain an-B enhance the 
'benefits accuring tf" the pr:- r lioiisehrl --is by nhysical r’ovelop- 
fr^^ent. Thcr:.; uas perceptible inprcvGK.jnt in the ' vcrall envirrn- 
ront bringing ap-ut S' no change in life stylos ?1 . The 

h'usos anl sniT-'-un-Ungs voro generally clean. The inhabit''’nts 
O'f slums whore physical facilities ha l been prrvi'‘''eay parti- 
cularly w.^'wen an I chil'^ren reporter'! that nrv thsv '^i'-i not h^ve 
tr face the arrieal r-f going for '■'.efecati ri in the men. Hox-r- 
ever , ■ the nua'ber of families wha -lo not hove tliose- facilities 
vras ouite 1 ' FgG . The tension of fetching water ani using it 
Gccnrr'iically vras also over. The so\irces of water anl environ- 
mental pollution hal been remove''’ . They also reot.-rteb that they 
maintain n^vr bettar relations with their neighbours as the 
friction over use o? vna ter was not there anl tliere was equitable 
shoring '-f benefits una.er physical as ’.'/ell as social -levelopment 
program’t.es . Their self -astoem and self -c.'"nfi Ic nee seuBsd to 
have incr-; asod Icaoiing to a better social status. They felt 
thot they do not nov; suffer from inferiority v/ hen some bo-. dy 
visits their homes. There was a definite reaucti'-n in the 
incipience of water borne diseases. 


The health camps have he! ne-a in reaching the har'^. 
Imiounlty level of 85 per cent coverage which has increase'-’’ the 
chances of survival of cbil '’’ran and repiuceo’ the risks of their 
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being 'iisable.i. There has been a reductlnn in inf ant in- rt'v?, ity 
in the pr''',1ect nroa. The regular health check-ups ha' ve 
helporl in creating awareness abmt health anl else treat-ricnt 
cf diseases of children and aethers. The demand ■"f ssryicos 
in edncati-'a'i •'-nd eccncmlc activities was alsc net generate 
■tc the iesire"’. level. 

It may be mentianed by v-f of sumraing nn that ’S'^cial 
change is s, 'very slow process and S''^ffio activities of this 
kind or ganised' for a duration cf fr'ur years cannot necessarily 
be exnected to bring it ab-^-ut in a perceptible degree and th«t 
too in a S'-ciety ridden vrith poverty and backwardness . It is 
all the more difficult to assess it in precise terns in a 
quick evaluation of this type. ' Therefore, x^^hatever ''bserya- 
tions have been maae above simply show the trend visible in 
different aspects of life. ’ . 

Alternate Strategies 

In the following paragraphs we discu.ss some a-lternate 
strategies tc improve the programm.© of 'levelopnent of the 
urban poor. Before we give some suggestions to* in,pr'''vc. The 
services for urban poor it must.be pointed cut that an organic 
link has to be established bet^'/Gen health and educs'tion sectors 
In sch'^cls besides school health services, nutrition edu.c>^ti"'n 
should also be given. Supplementary nutrition for the severely 



r-.'ilnri:.risli6 infants nnf mo tilers shotl-l bo given tbr'ugh 
brliil-’ Man'’als vjhicli can bo rrgnnisei nt Balw'-li Centres and 
those sh'^i.illbe 'e vole pod as nuclei for ergani sing all s'^cial 
i.oYolo poic^nt activities. 

I £ 1 pr vine- ^ t n _ _ C c t i y i t i eg 

In the pr.-’,i 0 ct -'•re a the health services h''vo bo:;en 
■"Tganised v/ithout Invnlving MM's own hospitals and 'Usp^nss- 
riu.s. These shrnl d be invclvod in preventive and promotive 
asnects of health so that their credibilit’/ is re -•.established 
The schone a-f women comraimity voltjntoGrs shoul d be cxtena‘'ea 
ana’ ono comaiiTnitv volnnteGr for ev-Tv 25 honsehol ds . shcnl P 
be locally s^alecte?^ an'"‘> traine'-"' specifically in preventive 
anr! promotive a,s,itcts of health c'^re. The community volun- 
teers h-'ve airaa ly established their credibility bv .motivat- 
ing people for vasectermy and tubectomy under f aniily welf -re 
pro gr ammo; . These women workers should be given seme kind of 
reca gnisation anr-’ a small kit. a system, rf incentives arid 
disincentive should be devised to encourage tliea to maintain 
a healthy rapport wath the health rfficials .and solve the 
problems that arise between the C:,:mniunity ana its health 
workers. For this purpose simple guidelinus in local 
language should be prepared for enabl lug their effective 
functioning. A svstem of participatory monitoring and 



evnlu.-iti.'^n "be also i^esingoci fcr I'rhlch these vclunteers sh-iil 
be prc'/i'-le:! simple c^^rrls for previuing feed beck t" the 


health off iciPils regularly. These vrlunteers v;,ill also be 
invclverl in health, nutrition and. enyironmsntal sanitation 
cducati''n and shcul cl also actively particip'-tc in rnrhall a 
health committed which wrul d be a part of the pc-'- pi e ' s 
organisation suggested to be consitutea at Ahat« level which 
Day be called Vikas Man dal, thts name already popular in 
Kanpur urban community development programme. Similarly, 
the scheme of training of traditional birth attendants 
which has already been successful shoul d be extended. 

Another scheme of training in ORT needs to be carried 
out on a siistained basis an--^ in this again the community 
volunteers should, be involved. It would also be necessary 
to provide sufficient lEC aids and organise publicity 
through all the available media. 



In order to inuolva uornsn systematically in an incoiri 8' 
genGrating pTogrammo ths starting point should be the organi- 
sation of woman uhioh should hauG strong suptiort from the 
projact. Thin kind of organisation , first of all must bn 
triad in tho so lacalitios whore some kind of woman lea-dership 
is .-3uail-.bls and th an 'sxtonded to other areas gradually^ The 
rolrj of tho orojoct autharitias should be tiiat of p'roviding 
technical and financial support not at the cost of killing 
the initiative of women. It may be necessary first to train 
some women in managerial, skills who would act ,as initiators. 
It may also bo useful to utilise such organisations that are 
already working in the city and extend their activities to 
those localities, ■ 

Tiii'; cn.iCwpt put forth hero is akin to successful 
experimwnts already made by Mohila Grih Udyog manufacturing 
L.ijjat -.Ing this, an prganisation of i.'omen noods 

to be created that would take care of training, production, 
marketing and other linkages. Id will bo organised at the 
apex lavol with branches in different localities and will 
hove well-ostablishod linkages with government departmonts 
and othar allied agencies working in the area. In the begin- 
ing , this organisation would need some proteotior. from tho 
government so that the goods produced by it h.avo an assured 
rnarkot. It would noad some seed capital and other financial 
support from gr-vsrnment. 

Bsfr.re taking up any particular activity for woman 
various project ideas and alternatives should be tried. KWf'l 
is a very big organisation in itself and it may think of 
soma products that may be solely consumed by it. The women’s 
organisation may bo given to take up such products whoso 
marketing docs not pose a. problem, Othwrv.iiaij these bodies 
would not be able to compota; with well established private 
sector in the related areas. 
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Hi:.;;-; K.tnda of prabloms have baan succassful.ly soluad 
•; . by f'laharastra Gaugrnmont through UomDn’ a Eaanafnic De\/elopmcnt 

Corporation vr-!r,hila A:?r.hik Vikas Mahan an dal Ltd, ) uhich h:os 
been Gstablishod at tho Stata leval. In this case this may 
be triad on axporimentaX basis at tha city lavel. nahil :; 

: Arthik Vikas MahamancJal is sngagod in croating sel f-omplo yment 

• opportunities for uoman of slum areas. This oro'-ni saticn has 
also bean successful in cre.ating an independent infrastructure 
for mark oting and financing. Hah i la Man da Is proposad to bo 
organised at Ahata lovel uill bo affiliated to, the abov/o orga- 
nisation uhich uould bo rnquirod to take up training-sum- 
production activitias for uoman of slum areas. 

TfiO'C'::; aTo som 2 uom OH uho want to start some small 

■ enterprise but bccau sc -u f financial constraints, thny do not 
succeed, Th'?ar women aro no t rafale to sGcuro assistanco frcjm 
tha bank beenusn cither the? amount noaded by thorn is unry 
small, or they are not ablo to cope up with tho complox proce- 
dures of loaning by banks, , If ■:? rr.v’li/ing fund is created at 
the KNM luvcl and it is operated in a deiccntralised manner 
through Mahila Mandals,- it will help a largo number of women 
in starting up their own business or othor entorprioo. Soino 
funds out of this may bo placed at tho disposal of Mahila 
Mandals which may bo empowered to oxtond a loan upto te, 500/- 
refundabln in easy instalments and on a nominal rate of in- 
torost. Oiit nv this money, Mafiila Mon dr, Is, may start their own 
cooporatigo vonturcs ns ul'l. 

■ On*"' of the major objoctiv/os of UCDP was to oncourago 

■ and promoto conuorganco of services to tho samu bonoficiarios 
by timoly and offcctivo coordination with tho soctnral depart- 
ments such as-Hoalth , E.Iucvt.ion , Public H'enlth and Social 
Vlelfarc, This implied that, the activities of UCDP w::uld bo 
dovetailed with tho ongoinQ pVuyrammns of tho govornmont 
departments or othor agoncios in slum arnas as well as Uiw 
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project authorities uould axploro the possibilltios of gottinQ 
o'jiiiQ actluitios initiated in Glum areas for an intogratad 
dayelopiriant and creating a synergic effect for hauinr’ . a pQrce- ^ 

ptibla impact on the qiiality cf li fc of the urban poor. 

Ih': project authorities had an offnetiuo coordination 

with tho onginorring department of hDA L.'iiich uas 
for oxecution of slum upgradation programmu as uoll as cons- 
truction jf community contros and installation -if In-:ia II 

..w; pumps. To,; ;';v..jsGt au-choritios also had a good cuordina— 
tion uith the municipal modical and health dupartment through ^ 

uhich most of the health camps- wore organisud, Irs ■•.ddition, 
the project authoritios also mobllisat! support and coopuraticn 
from Chief iladical O iPPi cor o f the district s L ■taiir Di-p artmont , 

District Tubarculcsis Officjorj Ernployoos Spate In^uranco 
Dupartmont and Finally uith the G„S,l/J''l, ri:-' iic-il Collogo Kanpur 
in catting the hoalth and medical corvicoB organised in the 
project area, lil.-th a uiou to obtaining supplementary nutrition 
for the children th 3 prcject authoriti .os also maintained good 
liaison uith the K:,np!r- S'.bkcri Fiilk Board, Sam ilarly, for 
getting tuo Neu il:.- cl Charkha centres started as income - ■ .•* ' 

ganorating .activitios for uomcn the project authoritios mcbili- 
sed support and assistance from Gramdyeg riinrial, an institution 
rocognisod by the Kf'adi and Village Industrios Ca’mnission, It 
■::la: had utilisfad the serviesa of the In re ;.’m ;tion and Public 
Relations Department for getting organised film shous in slum 
areas, . . ■ . ■ [ 


But project authorities could not utilise its imagina- 
tion and uisualisa activities and inputs ■yaat uora necessary 
to be erganisod dor producing a converging effect. The inter- 
linkages ('.•:;th backuard and foruard) could not -be taken into 
consideration uith the result that a number of crucial sorvi- 
cos/activitios ucre loft out and the project authoritios con- 
contratod mainly on four programme, i,e, organisation of hoalth 
camps for immunsation , Balucdis and distribution .0 f Fdltone to 
the Cirlld-un at Bal uadis and’ tiVo NRC contras and four craft. 
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C'^ntfos, Unfortunately j those progrommos usro conceiuod as 
ends uithin th ernsuluos. C.;.;nooqucntly , UCDP uno -.inost a 
lone-runner. It loft out dapartmonts of Pri:'.iry E iication, 
A:jui.L E'jucation j cal and Health dgpartmont, (haalth 
and nutrition education components) , H;— ijan and Social Wel- 
fare Dup-rernentj, 3|v.;rts Dopartnv.nts y Taa-ininn and £ 4 r;;;ia ynicnt 
Dnpurtnant, Qer.arcia^ Banka, I:; -'UHtri us Department ^ K-.npur 
baaed uomens and child urlfare organisation. Thus, a numb ar 
of programme elemonts, concoiund oridinally could not at all 
b;j included at the stage of implomentation, 

A Review Corn-mittoo was olso proposed which was to 
include one representative each of UHICEF, K~npur or 

Kanpur University, SL;a;v::t.-ry L-..a:-.l S-j, p G-, •./■■enmont , S rsc;.; ,p--;;7-.y 
Housing and Urbrii*; Dovolcpment , A ininistrator KNf'l , 1/1 co- Chairman 


KDA and a .social uorkor from A.ll In 


Uom on 


f .. 


C'-iH f orsneo. 


Kanpur. This cummittue was required to meet three to four 
times a year, Thle committee was never formally constitutod 
and, therefore, it did not meet, 

A partic.ipatory monitoring and Evaluation system was 
also proposed to bo davoloped. Thu.: UNICEF did maka some 
efforts to design a system through the export advico of a 
consultant but no such HIS •ing available and consaquently not 
implemontod. Obviously, there uns no community invclvemont in 
tha managoment and the monitoring of the project. 

It would bo. clear from the above that the monitoring 
of the project was done in a routine manner and the concerned 
agencies wore not serious about it with th.u result that somo 
of the crucial elemonts uaro lost sight of. For oxamplo, the 
organisation of worn an, developing communit y ■ centres as nucleus 
of all project activitios, functional literacy and forming 
neighbourhood committoos . and docontralisud implementation of 
USD an tho basis of mini-plans prepared for each Bosti. There 
uas no system to obtain from or give feed back to tho commu- 
nity. 

The basis reasons for not having any participatory 
monitoring and evaluation .systams emanate from the overall 


appronGh adcptnd in the project tauards systematic community 
inuolyonuDnt uhich ua.s conspicuouG by its abscncG. Since it 
becarne another KNf'l programm?' ':hc significance cj f inyclvdnu 
th3 pscplo through n oighbaurhoo d Gommittoos in cither projc^ct 
managornGnt or its reviou could net bo roalisud at any level 
by those: concerned with its impliamcntation. Tho training 
and education cernponGnt Ogs a uoak link in this prnnramma, 

Th,,rc uas no participatinn of uoluntary aga/nci s in 
tho LiCDP Nor the project authorities mado any i.fi'ort to cruato 
pooplos' organisations as a port of the proj rsct itself, Tho 
f'lunicipality did not roaliso fully the need of involving NGOs 
in a comnun?'. ty based of this nature. 



It has already boon oxplainrid in tho oarliur sections 
that tho normalisation of the projoct is an indicatrjr of tho 
interest of administration in the projoct. But tho appx'ocia- 
tion of tho pr(jjoct uas only implicitly dono by the administra 
tive authjritics (sinco piilitical authority doDs not exist 
hors bocausn of tho KNfi being under supcrcossicn) , But an 

aotivo and uholos'.mc intorost moans much more i,'.:, tho KNrd 
shf’uld pro vide systemic support to tho projoct by its :,un 
re: rgani saticn t'i facilitate participatr. ry one! field base-d 
off-'cts, Novcrtholoss , tho pr'^joct has boon n-.Tma.lisod, 
firstly, because it uas a commitment with UNICEF and, secondly 
it had boci^mi.'. a part and parcel tjf the KNii ruckf.ning tho poriu 
from 1966 uhon thu oarlior urban community dovelopmant pro- 
gramme Uas started harp. The KNH fr,rtunatt3ly dr, as not have 
any financial pro-blcms bocause its incomo from rjifforent 
sources is vary h.igh and it is one of tho f::u l„;cnl bo- dins 
uhich arc financially very uull placed. 
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OBspito the lirnitatlans and deficiencios in implemen- 
tation nf the urban community davolo pm cint prujeot in Kanpur. 

It is f;bvious that this proj ect .has been able to prepare a 
ground uhich can' be utilised f:.;r a more purposeful action for 
providing basic sarvicas to tha urban pcior. In folljuinri 
paragraphs uic give ■ some rccjmmDndatiins f:'r impr' suing the 
programm o. Those recommendations hauo emerged from diseussiens 
uith beneficiary groups, social u:;rkors and KNf'l and g .uornment 
functicnarius at various levels. 


Of late, there is greater awareness of the ornblems 
::.'f urban poosr and political will to alleviate their social 
and economic conditions uhich is evident from the fact that 
this pr’jgramma has, been included in the Prime Minister’s Neu 
Twenty Pcint Programme, 

In this context, the noe^d for a Natii^nal P'licy on 
Development of urban poor can hardly be over emphasisad. 

It has n'-t been possible to integrate all ang^)ing 
.programmes for ' en suring convorgance of services for the urban 
poor and create a percfeptiblo impact ^.;n their quality of life. 
Therefore, there is an urgent need of making a frontal and 
multi-pronged attack on the problem .jf urban poverty by 
launching an PeDrLar.cimjr!il-,..fc]jL 

XLB^JhLPJ. in metropolitan areas,. 


Far implem unting IDPUP a unified agency need t.; be 
created at the m .otropolitan level in the first instance and 
g.radually to extend it t;:. other urban areas on the pattern 
of DROA in rural areas. This may bo designated as Integra- 
ted Urban Po-or Dovelopmont Agency (IDPDA) duly supported 
by. administrative order. 


The agency sh:.;Uld.bB headed -by the Mayor of Mun:v.cipal 

C'.iunoil with asnirir mest Exacuti«3 offlcar as Secretary, 1, 
cauld include reprcsantatlyascf all dapartnonts and agsncius 
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{also voluntary) and rcprascntativas of tho Uard/Ahata lovol 
pcoplo's bodies to be ernatod under IDCPD and alsu tho rspre- 
santativ/as qf tho comniercial banks, 

Tho racont schamo of salf omplav^nGht for urban poor 
announced by GOI should aiao be implencntad by I DROP and 
should dcvotall it uith social duucilopmf^^^ programmes ospccia- 
lly the dcvalopmont nrograrnrncs of ch.ildrcn and uamcn of tha 
urban pour. 

At each Ahata lovsl there should be organisations of 
bcneficiarius (e.g. Uikas Mandais) ta take up all community 
based programmes and help in motiyating people tq take up 
employment programmes. Thusa badias uould ba represented in 
IDPDA also, Nahila flandals uould ba an integral part of the 
Vikas r-'iandals. 

At tho State lavsl to prayide support to IDPUP should 
bo a high poucr starring committoo under the chairmanship 
of the Minister for Urban Doyclopment uith raprasontation of 
different conGQrn>':»d dar-artment and lUPDAs from different cities 
to frame proper policies and programmes for urban poor in thi 
state and to provide financial and other support the purpos! 
as also to revieu the progress of these programmes. 

Uomen belonging to the poorer ssetions of urban society 
noad special supports It is suggested that 'Unman Economic 
Development Corporation Ltd. as a State Govornment Undertaking 
should be floated on the pattern of Mahila Arthik Vikas Maha 
Mandal Ltd. in Maharastra. 

The above corporation uill organise training - iUm- 
oroduction programmes and uill have its branches in tha 
cities uhich uill have horizontal and vertical linkages 
uith (i) allied agencies financial institutions etc. and 
(ii) uith Eiahila Mandals at the Uard/Ahata level. It uill 
look afts'^r all aspects of training and production including 
markotino etc, • 


11 !. 
iO 
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Lacal cpmmercial banks should, be alio tied specific 
dards/Ahatas for adoption uith a vieu to genoratinp salf 
emplo V^ont activities. For this, a shelf of small bankahlo 
projects should ba made available with the help of DIG,. 

KUIC ctc_. The?-;’: .oohames uill be ultimately snnetinnad and 
follaued up by the lUPDA uith som o elament of subsidy, 

A 'Revolving Fund’ should also be created at the local 
brnach of l^lahila Arthik Uikas Maha' f'landal which would be 
opsrated through Mahila Fiandals at tha level far prcvi- 

ding small loans to woman ontraponeurs at a n..'minal rato of 
interest. 

Community centres as nucleus of all devalapmunt 
activities for the poor ospscially children and women should 
be organisod under the aegis of f'lahila M.andals which will 
C'jurdinato uith both the Ah ata level . bodies as well as 
Dovelopment Corporation, ■ 

Moro Community Vnlunteors should be indentifiod (one 
for o.ach 25 families) and they should be trained in delivery 
of basic servicfis. A system of incentives and disincantives 
should be devised for involving them actively in the programmes 
for the urban poor, 

A participatory m,?nitnring and evaluati;.;n systom should, 
be dovulopcd with scjitablo indicnt;.;rs of participatrjry dovelop- 
ment, I b sh'-uld bo effectively implemented tu keep pr-.-igramme 
objectives into sharp focus at all times, 

flanagement capability should bo; improved and for this 
training componont should bo strengthened. Training noods bo 
idnntifiod and it should bo a c ntinur'Us pri.icoss. Training 
for both fjfficial and non-officials functionaries at all 
levels shr:uld ba organised in suitable training institutions, 
Sf..jiminars , workshops and conferences should also bo organised 
periodically to discuss the problo®s of urban poor. In those 
at least 33 par cent actual beneficiaries should participate. 


■ A simplifiod mathodology for docGntralisod B-vof.?. 

InvGl planning should ba ougIugcJ s;; that thx^ local pOviple 
ara ahlo to managa tham solves most of the stops in rjlonning, 
implamantation , monitoring and aualuation. Simple motho'is 
and guidelines in local language should be evolvsri for dirig- 
nostic surveys, assassmunt of community nsads, fr'.rrnulation 
cf schemes, participatr.ry monitoring ovaluati',.:n etc. Ahota 
levels organisatiens and community volunteers should be pro- 
vided guidance and special training for this, purpos-j. 

Rosoarch input and a dacumentatiun system uiould be 
n'.TCBSsary to previde correctives at the conceptual Isvol as 
also t'j evolve suitable indicators of social, Gconomi'c; and 
institutional development and tu modify them uhen required. 
Successful stories should be documented an;! publicised to 
encvjurags their replicability, Thore should' also be a 
mechanism for exchange of inter-state, inter-country inter- 
city ideas and experiences to facilitate thoir replicability. 
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. ECONOWIC j^CTIUlTIES OF THE U R BAN PO O R. 

, ; " ■ , ■ : , ■ ^ ^ , 

;H G P SRiyAST4l/A 

Ths Sixth Five-Year Plan considered 3 minimum p-r Capita 
per day intake of 2,400 Caloriss for rural areas and 2,100 
Calories for Urban areas ss the criteria for determining the 
poverty Calculating th.= physical rations in terms of 

cereals, pulses, milk, butter and vegetables and then multiplying 
them uith market prices, tha monthly expenditure siguros, at 1979-80 
prices, uara Rs, 7 6 for rural areas and Ps, 88 for Urban areas. ^ 

Thus,- 48% of the total population uas found to be bsloy thg poverty 
line - 51% of rural areas and 40% for urban areas. 

The Seventh Five - Year Plan while revisuing the progrsss. 
of the poverty sradication progrnamss has rsvealad th=t in 1984-85, 
the total number of parsons belou the poverty lina uas 27 3 m 
222 m in rural areas and 51 m in urban areas.- In relrtivs terms, 

37% of the population was balou the poverty line - 40% in the 
rural areas and ,28% in ths urban areas.- 

The Seventh Plan envisages that by 1989-90, only 21 1 m 
persons will remain below the poverty line accounting for 26% of 
the total population- 169 m (28%) in the rural areas and 42 m 
(l9%) in the urban areas. Indicating the long-term goal, ths plan 
hopes to bring down the proportion of population below the 
poverty line to 10% in 1994-95. 

The problem of urban poverty did not receive as mUch 
attention as that of rural poverty. The programmes . commencing 
from sectoral devlop-snt to total dpv-.--lopmc nt for aradication 
of poverty revolved round mostly ths rural society than the urban 


* Professor of Economics, Lusknou UniversityLuckno w.' 
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socic'ty. The root cause of urban pou;~rty is identifi^-'d in 
rural poverty, ths regular phenomenon of continous migration 
of rural poor into cities in search a f a ■livelihoc d, tii cir 
failure to support themselves there and resulting groijth of 
roadside slum life in cities itsalf, created messiv „ pov rty, 
giving mojor set back to the dsv- lop ent gotivitios und'-'rt aken 
in th'j cities* Though the hypothesis that urban pov.-rty, is an 
ov rflou of rural poverty holds good, msny .stu dies hav' revealed 
that the- conditions of the poorosfc of the ■ pooc in rural areas 
arc more: or less stagnant* On the contrary, thr conditions of 
Urban poorest of the poor are definitoly deteriorating. 

The data available on uhcmploym'-nt clearly reveal that 
the problem is serious and there is alarming situation demanding 
immediate action. 

The national sample surveys have brought out, though not 
v:;ry cloar at least a sketchy picture- or severity of the pro blcm* 
.Accordingly, uncmploym"- nt (usual status) in riarch, 1985, on the 
basis of 33th round of NS3, uas ostimated at 9,^20 millions for 
age group (5 plus ) constituted by 4.^97 millions (.54 pcrc nt) 
rural and 4,23 million (46 per unit) urban r'-V^ aling that un- 
employment is proportionately vary high in urban c-ntres than 
in rural areas uhen compared with spread of the tot.al, population 
in rural and urban areas, ■ 


The estimates also state that unemployment in all ages 

is only 2,15 p"r cent of labour force in rural areas uhile 

it is 5.35 pcrc'-nt in urban areas, revealing that the urban 

unamploym'-nt is as high as thrc‘ times to that of rur^l 
1 

unemployment,’ 


Moreover, thy .urban area did not got advantag-e of 
any special programme for gainful smploym'-nt. It was for the 
first time-, that the' finance minist---'r laun.ch.^d thn, sc-lf-cmploy- 


msnt programme for urban poor on Sept*' 1st, 1986,: This 
programme onvisagbs providing of sslf-amploymsnt to urban poor 
living in metropolitan urban and ssmi-~urban contras uith 
population cxcesding 10,000 as per 1981 census,! 

1,! Pathak, B.S.' : ; Employment For Urban Poor, The Economic TimS, 
■ ' Me„u , Delhi,' Noy'4T;a3',T 49.8^4' - ' 

i ■■ < i..'- ■ 



occupational P'TT TERNS: 


The broad industrial classification of all uorkers 
into nine divisions sdopted at the 1961 census and continued 
thereafter prov/ided a basis for the functional classification 
of the workers. The nine -foid industrial classification sssan- 
tially corresponds to the Divisions of ths Standard Industrial 
Classification as follows: 


Brief Description 


CansUs Industrial Cstcgorias 
of uorkers.' 


1*i Cultivator 

2.1 Agricultural Labourer 

3. ! , Forestry, Fishing, Plantations, 

lining and Quarrying etc,: 

4. : Household Industry 

5. : Manufacturing othe;r than 

Household Industry, 

6. ' Construction 

7. : Trade and Commerce 

8.1 Transport, Storage and 


Communication 
9,i Servicss 



I . 

II 

III 

lU 

u 

UI 

UII 

UIII 

IX 


Uc have to bear in mind that the strict comparability 
of the data is not possible but ths data are ssrvi cc abl'“ . The 
census of 1981 carries forward the tradition of the Census of 
1971 in making ths definition of ’’worker” rigorous and more 
meaningful <and has classified the workers into ’main u/orkers’ 
and ’marginal workers’ Main workers are those who have worked 
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in some economic activity over a period of six months or 
more and marginal 'jorkers are those uiio have not uiorksd for 
a major part of the year* 

Table- 1 gives the classification of urban population 
of U.Pe by main activity status.-’lt .uil 1 bs obssrvpd that the 
highest percPiut age . (30. 38^) is recorded for other servic&s 
fnllcued hy To- s de; 'and COmmerca ( 20. T4) and Hanu f acturing, 

Pa'o .cessing, Servicing and Repairs (i8. 52) for the year 1971,- 
In Vabls-2 for the'year 198i 'ths marginal uorkars have been 
added and the divisions III, lU, 1/ (b), & I/I to IX havs been 
added. The percentage of other workers thus comes to 76,38, 

Uorksrs engaged in'the activitiss lika Hackney Sarriages bullock- 
carts, akka, tonga ate; transports by ;T,an (including rickshau 
pullers handcart pullers, porters, collies etc); domestic 
services; hair dressing such as- those dona by barbers, hair 
dressing saloons and bsauty shops; Uegatables and fruits selling; 
dealers in suaetmaat, bakery, products dairy pro duct s and eggs 
and hot si s, , rooming houses, camps and other lodging places, fall 
under the category, of servicesi 

r^ost of the poor are either self-smployed or working in 
unorganised manufacturing or service sector, of economy* The 
organised formal and unorganised informal sectors co-exist in tha 
urbsH labour markets of developing countries. Gensrnlly speaking, 
neu migrants finding it difficult to get obsorbed, in the main 
stream of formal sf-ctor, enter in the domain of informal 
sector establishments to earn thsir livelihood and accept 
e.arnings even btlou t.ioir alt nrn.ntii/fs ' income s in 'agricdlturc 
sector, probably as an investment in job search; since it is- 
tha informal sector which holds all kinds of surplus labour 
including new entrants 'co th^ labour forc=, the incidence of. 
povsrty and low income is higher in ths informal ssetorw’”^ 
informal sector is large enough in the urban labour force, 
astim.stes range ■ bet ween 40 fa to 60>S. e.g.i , Calcutta 43% (l97l)? 

The real problem invthe urban a^rsas is... a- low-p.aid job in cosa 
of wage-employment and . a low asset- bass- .in cast- of salf-cmploymcnt, 

1,’ Uishwakaram , R.K,' : Urban ahd Regional Planning Policy 
India» Uppal Publishing Ho, use. New Delhi, ( 19-81 ), p, 155, ■ 

2«i Bosa,' A*N*‘ 'fTfetp'-’ Infbirmai' .&edfcbr...'in. Calcutta fist ropo lit an f 
p Economy f-. ' : - ‘ ' 
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Ths objecti\/8 of tho sal f-EmploymS'nt programrnE for Urban 
Poor(3EPUP) is to enabls identified eligibl" familias living 
bslou su bsist anc s 1 evel to un dert aks sel f-smploym"nt uenturas 
with the help of subsidy snd bank orsdit. The list of activities 
(uith unit costs) to be financed under SEPUP is giv-^n baloul 

LIST OF ACTIVITIES (UITH UNIT COSTS) TO 8E Fli'MANGED UNDER SEPUP 


i 

Rickshau, pulling 

2,500/- 

2.' 

Ueavsrs 

6,000/- 

3L 

Shoe Repairers (Cobblers) 

2,000/- 

4.I 

Carpentry 

5,000/- 

5.i 

Potters 

3.000/- 

6.! 

Book Binders 

2,500/- 

7.- 

UegstablB Vendors (Uith Thela) 

3,000/- 

8v 

Tri.cycls thola mobile shops 

5,000/- 

9.^ 

Launders and Press Uorksrs 

5,0I]0/- 

10,: 

Groundnut Vendors 

1 , QOO/-^ 

11.' 

Blacksmith 

3,000/- 

12.' 

Plumber (Oob uork) uith cycle 

2,500/- 

13.* 

Caning of chairs 

1,500/- 

14*i 

Pan Beodi Shop uith GUmti 

5,000/- 

15.1 

Scooter repair shop 

5,000/- 

16,| 

Furnishers & Painting Shop 

5,000/- 

17.' 

Tea Shop ■ ■ 

5,000/- 

10.1 

Stove & Pressure Cook'T Repair Shop 

5,000/- 

19.^ 

Welding & Fabrication Shop 

5,000/- 

20.1 

Clay moulding & Statue a king 

4,000/- 

21.: 

Paper b.ags & Polythene bag Vendors 

5,000/- 

22.i 

Flagazinc, Noval & Nsu 'PaPfr shops 

5, 000/- 

23,i- 

Fruit vendors (uith t hoi a) 

5,000/- 

24,1 

Buice vendors (uith thela) 

5,0 00/-' 

25,! 

Tailoring/ ready mads garments 

5,000/- 

26, 

Agarbatti making & selling 

5,000/- 

27.1 

Card board box making 

5,000/- 



28. ^ 

Tyro retarding shops 

5,000/-' 

29. 

News paper boys 

2,000/- 

30. 

Shoo shine boys 

1,000/- 

31. 

flilk v.sndors 

3,000/- 

32.' 

Egg or fish vendors uith thGla 

3,000/- 

33. 

di rollers • .. . 

2,500/- 

34, 

Cycle repairing 

3,000/- 

35.i 

Gas uslding + iron/ Smithy 

5,000/- 

35.' 

Candle .(Uax) making : 

5,000/- 

37. 

Rope/fl.at/Sirki making 

5,000/- 

38. 

Bakery- 

5j000/- 

39. 

f'lotor binding/Battery charging 

5,000/- 

40. 

Hor sa cart 

5,000/- 

41.1 

Typing machine 

5,000/- 


the li'st of activities given above is mere 

ly indi cat i V'S 

and 

not exhaustive. Other similar activitias may 

be undertaken 

The 

banks have identified the workers engogsd in 

abov. activities 


as the poorest of the poor in th-- urban areas. 

■CQ!1CL.U:SIP.N: 

The urban population in the year 2000 is estimated at 
nearly 315 tiiiHion or 32% of the total population,' This is 
roughly 54% of the total addition to population in India, 
betuesn 1981 and the year 20 00,: In the past the urban 
population incr'^ased at a higher rate than the urban scttlor- 
msnt* This h.as l(?j to the enlargement of the existing touns 
at -:\tf.vy level. The envisaged ur banisat ion ■ t r cn ds uill r=':sult 
in on incr' ase in the urban labour force by nearly 3 to 4 miHi 
p? r annum, during 1985 - 2000,' This added to th'e magnitude of 
unemployed in the urban areas, gives ’Us n broad dimension of th 
problem of urban omploymunt demand. 


Given ths severe ovsrerouding, the physicel limitations 
of further expansion and the high cost of investment in the 
metropolitan cities, the policy thrust in tn- perspretiv'" period 
uould have to be to moderate the growth of cities with million- 
plus population through a uell-dsfinsd policy of urban develop- 
ment • 

A study of Problem of unemployment and under— employment 
in Lucknou^ concludes that there aro vast opportunities for part- 
time jobs for under-Omployed persons. Even nou a large number of 
persons are engaged in part-time jobs but being disorganised, th 
are not getting adequate uagas on one h an d an d the citizens 
raquiring their services arc not able to contact thsm on the 
other,' Soms of the part— timo activities can be cited beloul 

1,' Services of semi-skilled workers like elect ricinns, 
carpenters, mails, house painting & uhito—uash, 

2.1 Part timo tut ion, ^ 

3.1 Part tims domestic servant s,h 

4.1 Part time dai and nurses, 

5.1 Baby sitters.' . 

6, : Part time accountancy and book keeping for shop-kcepars, 

petrol dealers and othar petty concerns. 

7, ; Commission agents of saving and soci.al security schemes,' 

For any schsm^ of sol f-Omploymcnt for urban poor (mslc 
for female), financial assistance is of- pormamount importance. 

The self— employment prograrfmc of Urban poor' opens up nou vistas 
for dav-lopment through credit. It has the potential of removing 


1,i Govt,' of U,P, Hanpowor Planning. Division , U,P,! State 

Planning Institute.^ A Study of Problem of Unemployment 
and Under-employment in a Motropolit an Toun.i 1983,! 



uncmployms nt and eradicating poverty uhich will ultimately ■ 
raduc" inequalities in the urban society. Through this can 
be an ideal scheme for improving the living standards of 
urban poor, jit has certain limitations like lack of experience 
an part' of th r urban banker .as usH as the urban pcior, nor>- 
av.j-i lability of QrQ.anissd marketing, tough .competition in 
Urban areas, tendency tc spend additional income on luxuries .and 
spiralling of prices of essential commodities, uhich nrcjissi-* 
tstc- taking of preventive measures. One or the msin feetureB 
of tha programms is its unique approach of making the b,ank'ir 
solely rusponsibl?-. for its implementation, right from 
identification to rscovery.) 
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Ncy^i.c ACTi viT I Es mm 

( a case STU :■¥ OFV AHfAiSD^^^ ) 


ay 


K„R. PICHHOLIYA 


ij-JACnucTioj 

In t.h,s early stagas of urbanization and dewglopment of 
metropolitan cities, che urban areas generated sizoabla 
demand for labour uthich was supplied by resident urban poor 
and rural migrants, ThrC:.' were opportunities for urban 
poor and migrants to get employment in mills, factories, 
manufacturing industries and also to start th.air cun businass 
in tho c-ity'e '■■’Issd and unorganised sector, Tn.,-. I'.-rgest- 
cities have attracted the larg ost-numb er cf migrants from 
the rural and semi-urban areas because, they offer a uids 
range of employment opportunities uhich require various 
degree of skill and unskilled labour force. Today, large 
mstro-citias no longer need additional migrants in the sama 
proportioh as they once did, Nc;.: there arc loss opportunitiss 
for the urban poor and migrants without education, si'ills, 
and capital to go into mills, factories and other occupations. 
People with littlo or no education, skills ate, are at 
riisaduantaga position in the city labour market, G^.ruvrelly, 
urban poor have limitad income earning opportunitiss and they 
hold jobs at too lower Inuel of skills, and low-paid activi- 
ties both in tho organised and unorganised sector. It is a 
well known fact that a man's ;-c-'.nomic activity, occupation 
is probably the most important fact we, can know about him, 

U-th that information, wc can say a great deal about his 
incoma, whore ha lives, how ho lives, and wham he fits into 
the socio-economic syst.9m. F:rr mx:r.plB professional psopla- 
doctors, lawyers, professors, gtc, , make highar income that 
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non- frofBssionals in the city. I;: 'Tyinq to sxplain 
why some people earh more than others, ue must look 
at several considerations (l) inherited wealth; ('■) schoo- 
lingi (3) intelligsncs; (4) nu’-ductivityi (5) d luck'‘ 

(6) i..y|:C of economic activity etc, 

..an,d...cLp.tp At.,tji.p , A mdy 

In the presSent paper an attompt is made to portray and 
examine comprehensively, the sconoi'iic activities of t^ia 
urban poor of A:\mrdabad City and suggest the ways for 
higher earning. Data collected for the study Ur-ban 
Pr/jcrty in a .••ropolitan city: A v.z -■ r.f A!-,,. '_bad'’ 

conducted by the author has bsen utilised for this paper, 

A sample of 200 familias of the city was drawn by. random 
sampling method. 

To identify the poor for the study w.s have worked 
out our own 'pcvsrty line’ on the basis of minimum family 
budget on ths whole range of consumption itsms which were 
considered the minimum consumption expandifcurs n.-rsded for 
living in the tatro-city o f A:-,r . .•'ct.i.-id, Thco ue have 
identified those families with per month per capital 
income below Ro, "5 as poor family, A r 'c • : .’.nr to this 
definition, out of 200 selected familie.s, 106 families 
were below the ’’povsrty line” ;i:' f!.!.-:! 117", 

RESULTS and .DISCUSSION 

Bsfora attempting an analysi.c of the aconornic 
activities of the urban poor of the A’v ;.’.bad Ci'.,y^ it will 
be desirable to discuss in brief ths uccnomic structure 
of the Ahmedabad city. The classification of workers 
according to industrial categories. Census IS61 and 1971 
reveals that the industrial categories which are the most 
important in a highly urbanised industrial city like 
Ahmedabad, are manufacturing other than household 
industry, occupations such as cultivation, agricultural 



labour and raivSing live stock ate,, play a vary 
insignificant rols in a highly urbanised economy, 
uherein th o combined strength of workors in a primary 
socter is quits small, T-ode and C :'- erce, transport, 
storage and communications, and the othsr sarvicos 
occupy the second place in the economic ■structure of the 
city 98 ~ .hla 1), 


A ermparison of tha proportions of uorkers uorking 
in the various industrial categories during tha 1 96 1 and 


1971 (-'-ta of the 1901 

be helpful in assessing 
structure of tha Ah e ; 


C : : ! r. i p. c t '/ i t a v a i 1 a b 1 6 ) 1 1 .1 

the changes in tha economic 
bad C.ihy, re r'-vealed by Table 1, 


Tn.'.ro Isa ncteuorthy decrease in th a m anu f acturing industry 
other than the household as uell as household basis. 

There has been a siraultantsous increase in the construction, 
trade and commerce, transport storage, communications ' 
betueon tuo census period. Increase in. the primary 
occupations like cultivation , .agricultural labour etc, . 


is of very small iifegnituda .and may bo ignored. The most 
interesting feature of the comparison of the tuc census 
data is that the organised sector has failed to keep 
up uith the growth of city labour force. 

The changes in the scpnomic structure cf Ahmedabad . 
City indicate a uorsening of the relative economic 
opportunities available in the city. This can bo examined 
by the uorkers performanGo at relatively Icuiar lovol 
of the labour market by their age-group and sectoral 
first work. Table 2 provides 


Contd/, . , , 



4 




’iain Occupation 


1, Cultiuators 6']5 

2, Agricultural Labourers 

456 


3, Livestock jforestry,! 
fishing, hunting t 
and Plantations, | 
orchard, and alii ax 
activities I 


1093 


I 

4, f'lining 4 Quarryingf 


5, a, Manufacturing jProcss sing , 
sarvicing and repairing. 
Household industry 10892 


5*b, Other than household 

Industry 180776 


6, Construction 9493 

7, Trade & Commerce 55224 


8, iransport, Storage & 

Oommunicd tion 20633 


9, Other Soicvii 


TOTAL 


78213 

357395 


MCOPATIOM s 

AHrlEDABAD CITY 


Lq, of c,’' 

L'orkurs '' 

Cv4ri2U,s.,,._ 
ho , 0 f 

Lark or 3 

1.97,1 . 

7 % 

0.17 

839 

0.19 

0.13 

613 

0.14 

0.31 

5306 

1.16 

3,15 

6857 

1,52 

50.58 

204255 

45.39 

2.66 

14203 

3.16 

15.45 

88239 

19.61 

.5,77 

21.88 

32779 

96 864 

7.28 

21.53 

100.00 

449955 

100,00 


Source^ Cansus Reports, 
Hate s 1981 Census dat 


1981 Census data is not yst available for all industrial , 
categories as of . 1971 for comparison, j 


XalUs..-2 


.PERCENXAGE^ 

DI STRI BUTI OM 0 F UOR KERS 
.SJCjW 0‘F'IUQ}fK 


Ag 3 Group 

In formal 

, Asat.p;^ „ 
Form 

0-14 

100.0 

0,0 

15-19 

92.2 

7.8 

2 0-24 

88.5 

11.5 

25-2 9 

66,7 

33.3 

30-34 

72,1 

27,9 

55-3 9 

78.2 

21.6 

40-4 9 

66,7 

33 , 3 

50-5 9 

67.3 

32.7 

6 0 an:.' abcvG 

84,6 

15,4 




Aar..Q.sin.tj3.a 

4. iils.t,.r.ltiu jQ.f W.o,r,KH.r,. 

S t4J.'4.y., md XaQ.tg.r .pf, 

.s.Ay..X'4a?,P- 

Year cf Entry 




I n f a rm a 1 

■■ Farr 

1941^45 

55.6 

44, 4 

1946-50 

50.0 

50.0 

1 95 1 —55 

47. 1 

52.9 

1956-60 

86,9 

31.1 

1961-65 

85.7 

14,3 

1966-70 

88. 0 

12.0 

1971-75 

75.5 

24.5 



The distribution of slum uorkor.s by •agG-groups, and th 
broad sector. It is.clsar that there is a gsnoral ton 
doncy for young ucrkers to be in tha informal sartor. 
Data of entry in the labour market over the y‘.'<ars(sGu 
Table s) reveals that the entry to thu formal sector i 
becoming more rsstrictod since tho sixties as comparod 
to earliE'.r years. 

Now, ue attampt a cornprehonsiVB axamination of 
economic activities of the urban poor along uith non- 
poor of our sample of the metropolitan of Ahmudabad, 


.Eb4:il,o.yrrv3n.t. Aa 

Structura of eraplo ym ant n f uo r ker s in sample households 
conforms to the ganaral pattern of prsdorninance of sficondary 
ssctor, including manufacturing and construction in the 
economic structure of the Ahmedabad city. About 65 per cont 
of the total uoriors of our sample are arnployod in this 
sector, Furthor, manu facturing along accounts for 37,38 per 
c:'nt of total iomploymunt of uhich organised manufacturing 
ssctor claimed 31,45 pur cent, miscellaneous work and 
services rulatod to secondary sector coma next and accounted 
for above 23 per cent, N^xt in importancs ccrncs tho teritiary 
sGctor consistinQ of trade, transport and services uhich 
absorbed about 34 per cent of the sample workers, Spryices 
absorbed about 22 per cent of the workers; 62,5 per cant of 
them in the organised public sarvicas and remaining 37,5 per 
cant in personal servicss. Next in importance come trade 
and commorce giving employment to about 11 per cent of the 
total sample uorking population, 

Tho employrniant pattern of uerksrs belonging to poor 
and non-poor housaholds in our sample goes to support our 
contention that the uorkors from poor households uark mostly 
in the lou income sectors, and those from the non-poor 
house-holds in the ralativaly high income sectors. Broadly 
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speaking arnaloyment in tha public ssrvicasp nun-houselio Id 
manufacturing' s actor and to soma oxt ant in trade and commurc.;: 
sector, is characterisod . by higher louols of anrninqs and 
that in the oth or soctars , housahold rnanufacturing , 
construction, communication, transport and prarsonnl ssruicno 
by relatiusly lou earnings,, Tho organised manufacturing 
sector prouidos oanployment to 34 per cont of th d i.'orkors from 
the non-poor households, and 29 per cant of thoso from tho 
poor housoholds. But the hous'-hnld menufacturing sector 
employs around 10 per cant of tha ijorkors from this group. 
Only one par cont of tha uorkors from the non-poor hou.,;.: rholds 
uork in this sagmant of the manufacturing sector. Ancillary 
work and services to tho manufacturing sector employs around 
27 psr cent of the uorkars from poor households, but only 
lOjpar cant of these from tha non-poor hauseholdo ‘ Trade 
and commerce and public saruicoe, ralativaly bettor paid 
activities each account for 15 to 17 par cent of the 
employment of non-poor uorkers, but to only 7 par cant of 


the uorksrs from poor households. On tho other hand, 
personal ser'dcos censtituts a significant actisity of tho 
poor households, uhile uorkars from the non-poor households 


dominati. the employment in public servici-?s. 
misGcllanaous category are again mainly don 
the poor households (see Tabl3-4), 


Odd jobs in 
j by uorkers from 


This point may on fu;:-:hor clan P '1 od 
the ernploymant pattern of the two groups 
organised and unorgr^nised sector of the 


on the basis of 
o f uo r ko.r s , in the 
ity economy. 
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. In tha organi sad factor pub'lic sarulcas , arn inii- jd 
textilosand trads ars particularly batter inco?;;-, •:ut.i /i :e, 
invariably find that proportion of uorkars frnr;. hout-viv'-ld.:. 
aboys poi/arty line is high and of those from the housnh old', 
bal&u pouarty lino lou in thssa activiti es (Tab in 5) , As 
high as S'], 15 par cent workers from hausehelds of non-poor 
category are emplcysd in the organised sector , whore as only 
37 per cent of the workers from poor housoholdo find uinploy- 
rncnt, in this sector. Here again the largest number of the 
non-poor uorkers ara in toxtilos , followed by public snrvic -s 
and trade and smallest number in non-toxtilo m.iriufactur 
The poor-housnhold . workers make the major part of uorkforco 
in taxtiln and non-tnxtila manufacturing, while they are in 
minority in all other battar paid activities in the organised 
sector, Thiw onerganised socter omplcys 63 par cant of the 
uorkarS' from poor households and 39 per c"ot of those from 
the non-poor households. In. almost all the activities in the 
unorganised sector, tho poor-household workers arc found in 
much larger number than thosa from tha non-poor hous'jho Ids, 
Thus, o*ne can concludo that tea l-arge axt ‘nt it is thn 
activity^structure of their uorkers that leads t.c th.j poor 
or non-poor status of the households. 
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Workers 

27 

15,00- 

37 

23,57 

6 4 

18.99 

flanufacturing and 
Processing ; 







Industriss (other 
than toxtile mills, 

) 26 

14,44 

16 

10,19 

42 

12*46 

Public Serv/icss 

12 

6.67 

23 

14,65 

35 

10,39 ; 

Trade 

2 

1.11 

20 

12,74 

22 

6.53 

Sub-Total , 

67 

37.22 

96 

61.15 

163 

48,37 
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T rado 

10 

5.56 

6 

3,82 

16 

4.75 

flanu facturing 
(Household) 

18 

10,00 

2 

.1,27 

20 

5, 93 

Construction 

8 

4,44 

8 

5,09 

16 

4.75 

T r an spo r t , sto ra g a , 
and communication 

13 

7.22 

7 

4,46 

20 

5. 93 

Personal scrvicss- ■ 

43 

23.89 

26 

16,56 

69 

20.47 

niscollanaous uork 

21 

11.67 

12 

7.64 

33 

9.79 

Sub-total 

113 ■ 

62,78 

61 

38.85 

174 

51.63 



TOTAL 


180 


100.00 157 


100,00 337 


100.00 



1 ? 


Nature of Emplo^ent (EiaployBe S 'ritus excluding self-employed)* 

sraployment, and its source, it is also important 
to see uhethsr it is of regular, temporary or casual nature, 
Nature of employment held by the earners adds significance to 
the extant it denotes quality of employment in terms of its 
regularity and social security benefits. It is of intarest 
to ncte that permanent job holders accounted as high as 69 per 
cent of the total earners. About 24 per cent had temporary 
employment, Caou'-il and part-time employment together claimed 
a small proportion (7-03 pgr cent) of the total earners. 

Nature of employment held by the employed and the level of 
monthly income had direct relationship. It is widely 
recognised that permanent uorker get higher uages compared 
to' temporary casual and part-time worker. This is justified 
to a large extent in the- case of working males and females 
of our sample, 58,82 per cent of the casual and part-time 
Workers had monthly income upto Rr, 50 only. Not a single 
casual and part-time worker reported monthly income beyond 
Rs, 200 per month. Similarly, none of the temporary t i . .. 
employed uorker reported monthly incom e beyond Rs, 500 per minth 
Table 6 provides the distribution of worker by nature of 
employment, monthly income groups and poverty line. 
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It is of interest to note that the nUirbar of porrrr-inrnt 
workers were more or less the same among poor and non-poor, 
Houever uorksrs of poor ' families had low paid permanent jobs 
uhich provided less monthly income as compared to non-poor 
uorkers, Abcot 42 per csnt ujorkers of non-poor familias had 
permanent jobs which prouidsd an average monthly income of 
Rg, 401 and more, While only about 15 per cent permanent n 
Workers from poor families were found earning this income 
level. In case of temporary jobs tod the position of workers 
of poor households as compared to non-poor was disadvantaged 
both in number as well as monthly income level, Sj "ax' -as 
the-casual and part-tima workers were concerned a^in the 
non-poor were far better than poor ( ser Tablo 5), 

Skilled jobs absorbed about 24 per cant of the total 
workers, Ac is expected, in the city' occupations such as 
textile mills, other manufacturing industries and household 
industriBs(arts and crafts) provided skilled job to a larga 
number of workers. In the case of women workers, household 
industries mainly (arts and crafts) provided the skilled 
work. Unskilled jobs absorbed the highest number (36,5 per 
esnt) of Workers, Private c'ervices, miscellaneous work etc, 
genarally require no skill from workers and as such they 
provided the unskilled job to a majority of the workers. 
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about oHE fourth of workers were found in sani— skilled uorks, 
ur:''t- ir’.r -d jobs Ware available only to 15.72 psr cant of 
the total workers, mainly oouarnment and somi-gouarnrri ent 
establishments provided the uhite-collarad jobs. Ouii af 

53 working wonen, only G cculd gat while—collarod jobs, 

~f::; rri.'mbGr of skillod woraen workers warrj negligible. 

Unskilled jobs absorbed as high as 35 women out of 53 working 
wom :n. They got work mainly in the private services and as 
labourers. 

Analysis of thr; type of work according to poverty line 
reveals that sicillcd jobs engaged niora workers of poor 
houss-hoid than non-poor, Tl'ils is becauso ono-third of the 
workers of poor families ware engaged in household crafts 
nodding skills, Anrjth -.r 17 per cent wore autorikshaw driver. 
On the other hand, as high as 4'5 per cent of the skilled 
Workers from the non-poor housohold got jobs in th 3 organized 
textile mill sector, T’l - porc intago of workers belonging 
to poor households in unskilled and semi-skilled uoro 58,54. 
and 62,96 respectively. As is expsetsd more uork.jrs of non- 
poor house-hold got whita-collar jobs than poor Tabla-7), 
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b y Occupation 
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Occupation 
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Abouc Poverty 
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Total 

Total 
Pare an tag. 
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B F em al c 

Total 

rial 8 Fcrnal 

s fotal 


T IT 3 ci c 

10 

2 

12 

20 4 

24 

36 

37,89 

Crafts 

10 

5 

15 

3 

3 

18 

18.95 

Transport 

'B 


8 

v 

7 

15 

15.79 

Construction 

work 

.. » 

■ , 


3 

3 3 

3.16 

ricnu facturing 
work 


mmM 

- itcAm 

7 _ 

7 

7 

7.37 

Miscallanaous 

work 

11 


11 

4 1 

5 

16 

16,84 


TOTAL 39 7 46 44 5 49 95 100.00 
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Nou ue examine the occupations of the self-amployBd 
persons, TradsCpetty-trado , retail trade and business) 
crafts (mainly tailoring, carpjmtary, black-smithy, pottery 
ate.) and transport (auto-ricksha'-J , p idal-rickshau) unre 
the main occupations of the self-amployer Dursons. Tho 
Economic condition of self amployad persons sngagad in 
crafts Ufcire miserable as majority of them (03,33 por cant) 
had ' income belou pov/erty lino (see Table 3), Bofori:^ 
the comraarcialization of the city economy and rapid 
urbanisation of the Ahmsdabad city, most of these crafts 
occupation had good opportunities to clourish. But nou 
the demand of goods produced in these crafts had declined. 
Coming up of intermediate producers, producing these 
craft goods, uho could organise both production and 
marketing had good dianand and is responsible for gradually 
reducing the demand of goods prodicad by sslf-amplo yad 
traditional craftsman. In tha transport, those playing 
auto*-rickshau>-ara mostly above poverty lino uhila those 
playing pedal-rickshau are below poverty lino. Thus 
self employed arc both poor and non— poor, but thtaso working 
without any significant amount of capital arc from among 
the poor housaholds. 


Contd/, , , , 
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A plausible hypothesis is that in tha city except fox 
advanced families whose women are likely to be rather highly 
educated, only those households tjho are in dire sconninic 
necessity sand their worn an out for work. This is corroborats 
by our findings that 60 per cent women wo r ksrs b ':long to the 
housahold living balow the poverty line, Anathar 50 women 
(or 18,8 par cent ) b'''long to the household whose monthly 
per capita income ranoas between Rs, 85 to 100, Thus a 
majority of working women (79,24) per cent) bolongud to the 
low income group (see T-foia 9), noot woman workrixs arc 
engag.3d in low income jobs, domestic servioas lika washing, 
cleaning, suaspint etc. ara th...; most important avenues of 
employment fox women. Of tho women work rars in the sample 
households over 50 per c-ont uero engaged in th 3So activas. 

It was observed that wages for such work wore low (Rs. 15 or 
20. per month), flnreovor , sorvica was insecure- and the 
possibility of exploitation was high, Tho nsxt important 
activity in which ovor 25 par cent worn on workers of sample 
housshoids uera engaged is household industry. Potty trades 
such as vending of vsgotables , ooatablos, tra ,r 9.3dymads 
garments provided employment to 11 per cent of worn -an workers. 



Table 9 
20 

Classification of UoriCl: q U'-.-i n F v'-Lili A Jin g 
to per Capita M-jr-thly Incorno Groups 


P jC capita 
monthly income 
group (Rs,) 

Nurt :: of 
families 

N;,r.d.’. 'r of 

female in 
tho family 

Number of 
uorking 
worn, on 

Pore an t 

Upt.j R... 50 

13 

28 

14 

26,42 

51-84 

13 

42 

18 

35,95 

85-100 

9 

28 

10 

18,87 

101-125 

3 

9 

3 

5.66 

126-150 

1 

6 

1 

1.89 

151-175 

6 

14 

6 

11.32 

176 and above 

1 

■V V ; 1 : P 

1 

1.89 


total 46 128 53 ■ 100.00 



Th e for agoing portrayal o f ample ymont pattorn enab los 
us to mako a f-ju g onaralisation about the urban povarty, 
Far_ one thing, it is cl oar that a larg part of workers 
from th :■ housohalds belou povarty lino uorko:; in lou paid 
jabs in th d informal £ -;ctor o f th O: city for thoir liv/oli- 
hood. Duo to oh o louor capital int. jnsity c f production , 
easy entry, loi.; Ivval of skills, uducction , nan- exist dine a 
af legal rogulction of omplaymcnt ate, tha auarag 3 income 
and earning of the participants in this sector was low, 
ThpraforQ, as high as S5 per cent cf the uarkdrs dorking 
in this soctor has incomo baluu poverty line. Among the 
various occupations of informal s; 2 otar, hausohc-ld 
manufacturing gave relatively loucr inoomo and the workers 
from hous eholds below poverty lin ucra found in this 
activity in a large number. In tiio formal sector, textile 
inCiUstry was the most irnpertant and :.',Tiploy3d a substan- 
tial proportion of workers, but a smallar proportion nf 
workers from peer heu sohr Ids found smploymant in this 
activity, chan of the workers from the non— poor households.. 
So far as the women werkors ara concernrd our data 
justified the hypothoais that mainly hcusjhcliis in 
dir e scoR iniic nocossity and their worn on cut i’er work and 
worn an gonGraliy find lau-aarning jobs. Thus oven their 
high participatiun is not abla to rnisn their households 
above poverty line. 
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.IJIP Uj: AT I ON 

AJhat dc tha poor tharnsaluas sugg est as rri .^asures for 
their uplift? W... ask-r] thBm as to uhat could tho go',/ ::,rn!Ti ont 
do to incrsasu their incumG go-naratinQ opportijnities, and 
for remaunl o. poverty in goneral, ? 


Tha suggestions mads by the rospondunts, by and largo, 
confirm the implicaticns of our oun findings that single 
most important cause cf poverty is the 'lack of emplc ym ent 
opportunities uith higher levels of aarnings, than tha ones 
available to the poor in their current activities. 


Most of tho city poor aro engaged in tho informal 
sector of tho city oconomy. Tin. participants in this sector 
ars poor bceausu thsy havo to face cut-throat campstition 
for thsir survival* Slcu pace of growth of the formal s:'ctor 
has forced thtom to engage in tha low paying informal sector 
jobs uhsre th..> incraasing competition and low productivity has 
tandod to further depress the level of aarnings, Ta iy 
lasting solution to this problem, therefore, seems to lie in 
the rapid and systomatic dcvelapment of tho formal sector, 
Furth-3r the informal sector naods to be it teg rated uith the 
organised sector so thar productivity and earninns in tho 
informal socter also rise and chances of the poor uhn are 


working in the informal sector to mev : up to butter paid 
jobs in the formal soctor also inerrsass, U;v'.lann so growth 
of informal socter unrslated to and in the- abnonce of the 


•growth 


formal sec tori; 


urban poor,^ 



unneoy^ a , , , , 



In thu informni soctor poor act among th 2 
thosj ornplcyarJ in tho small scale hauseholds i 
crafts, 'jn thf3 self-cmplcvud basis, P,,. ■ a dv:i,,r. 
crorfit, as is oft en r .‘cornn an dGd , by itself may 
their prubloms bncausc they do not lack crpita 
thay aro not in a position to get matsrials an 
for their products at favourable terms. Bring 
tnpathar in large Ca.:;p 2 rativo Ornanisaticn s ma 
of their oroblams, But 1:. I’ •■vi thor poo sib la 
to try to turn all of them into self- amp la yed 
With the faster d •ival.onmont of organised sue to 
bo possible to absorb many of thorn in thro butt 
ragular jobs, which they also profor as cornpar 
solf-emplo ym snt boasot with all kinds of probl 


pear are 
ndustrias and 
of cheap 
not salve 
1 only, but 
d m orket s 
ing th em 
y salvo some 
nor necessary 
entrspr: ncurs, 
r , it should 
oT paid 
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KAf'lAL NAYAN KABRA* 

In the pressnt papsr, an at't=mpt has bi-an mads to analys 
som® aspects of urban poue-rty, particularly in its inter- 
action uiith the uncrganiasd sector. In ths light of sosne 
Salient characteristies of urban pou'-rty, an actempt has 
bean rnade to examine ths recently introduced scheme called 
‘ Self- Employment for Urban Poor’ (SEPUP), In part I, largely 
an a-beiori analysis is maOs to advance uorious hypot bases 
regarding urban poverty. This is folioued in the next part 
by an examination of SEPUP in ths light of various proposi- 
tions regarding urban poverty which were advanced in part I, 
Ths Conclusion that seems to ’foliou is that the SEPUP is 
at best a belated attempt to alieviate urban poverty and 
has rather tangential relation uith the nature, forms 
and megnitude o'f urban poverty,! 

It is generally agreed that urban pov-^'rty differs 
from rural poverty in its nocure, servsrity as ucll 
as its size. The scurc's of urban poverty, ths 
machenism of its accentuation and consequently the 
policies snd programmes requir' d for alleviation of 
urban pov-^rty arr.', in some important uoys, different ■ from 
those- applicable tc rural poverty. This is not to say that 
th? specifics of urban pov^-rty transsnd the g'neral, common 
rants of pov-rty in a modern private .enterprise market 
economy in on ex“Cclony ufhich has undergone the expar- 
icnc- of uneven ond c^'^nt raiising growth. In fact, 
urban povr.rty is the- obverse of vast industrial 
monopolies, their t'-chnologicol, pricing, investment, 
employment and uegs policies and linked to agrarian 
inequities which throws surplus ruralities into 
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urban agglom^rjitss, restricts ths grouth of home 
market and sucks in surpluses into usury and pro fit us— 
ring through trade, Oijing to its serious int “.rnation 3 I 
industrial, agrarian c,nd insquitous public expenditure 
allocation linkages, urban pouprty has g-nerally b> sn 
underpl nyed,- Hgnca it is lit tlq surpris'?" that fr- uer 
direct ntt.:?mpts haus bean mcde for hr Iping th'- urban 
poor than those mede for the bene fit of the rural poor. 
Though oft'-n the problem of pauerty is discussed separat 
sly for the rural and the Urb -n secto rs, it lould be 
unreason able to ossums that these sre t uo distinct and 
unr"iet.~d set- of problems. On the contrary, they ax" tuo 
closely int er-rslat ed facets of the same basic malnisc. 
Urban Poverty is in a sense a spillover of rur-jl poverty 
Both th- poverties reinforcr each other. This is ouing 
to migration from the rural areas under the impact of 
push factors. It is true that the urban areas also 
exercisg a certain degree of pull for th-r rural poor. 
Houev r, ouing to slou and non~labour intensive pottern 
of industrialisation, the expectations entert ain.-d by 
the poor masses for better jobs and better civic 
amenities axe raxsly realised, ■ 

On the other hand, rural, surpluses, skills etc,' 
are suck';d into urban secondary and terrtiary activities. 
These bccku.a3h affects- accentuate rur-l- pov - rty, leading 
to 3 spiral of push-pull factors. In face, th--- usQ-e 
rates.in urban organis'.d and s.rmi-organis.::d activities 
are so lo\j compcr. d to the cost of liv-.ng in th-. urban 
ar-'as that .a large number of those belonging te the 
urban ' uorking class-:s ar:..; barely able to k-. ep -uh -.ir 
body and soul togethtr. From the- point of vicu of 
appropriate housing, commuting facilities, r. ducat ion, 
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h " nl t h c n d co r: ■ ~u n i t y 3 “ r v i c s , t h 0 u a g • r ?> t ;.? 3 i n t ho 
industrial s-'ctor end oth r urban tertiary actxuitiGS 
do not p'.rn-it th': ijirterialisntior! of thuir di'r;.::!-!?’ unich 
attract them to thr cities.- - - : 

•As n r.'sultj, a numb-r of f>'mily m'rnb rs, includ- 
ing :jOr,ers end children hav-- to start different typas of 
rn ok-'.- do- uQ rk 3 in the: inPormnl sector or h-iV'= to do 
many pert-tim:' jobs. !‘'ieither uag les and incomes nor 
corking conditions in t hs so acti uiti ,3 con ■ be 
regard'd such ss to rnak-- these p-^opla enjoy a standard 
of living gbov-: the pous-rty lin"j* On top of thisy th'ey 
hav'.: to contend uith urban stress -and strain, insecuri- 
ty, pollution arnd, in g.-neral, a dehum.dnis:-:d. environ- 
m nt cf slums. Because our plans, neith a r through 
larQ' medium or small sc, ale industries nor through 
othr-r organised servicec, hsv;- been gear'd to provide . 

■ ffectiv'. '.'moloyment to the regular and floating 
urban population, ths problem of urban pov'rty has 
besn becoming morr int ansn and complicated. - 

The trickle-doun proG'~'ss ct best remains o 
trickle, failing to make 3 dent into the giog antic 
proportions of accumulated absolut-e and rslativc 
poverty. The (jircot impact of the plnh programm*as 
of industrial grouth, uheth r in the public or'the 
priv 'to sector, have had therefor", only marginal 
impact on allEviation of urban poverty, thoujgh the 
indirect fovourabl;: impact of a viable public industrial 
s-'.-ctor on poverty- alleviation cannot be gainsaid cv-n 
in our kind of * mix^d economy*.' Horpav-. r the overall ■ 
m-.ern end systemic process of the -economy including the 
nature and form of public policies end planning also 
in Various ways nicks th-ir contribution to urban 



It has b:^8n s3timatsd that the natural 
incrc-ase in urban population has besn far in excess of 
th’;: ouailnbility of additional job opportuniti-r-s in th:; 
urban organised sector, Ths kind of co-rulation uhich 
has bean established but u?"n, . agricultural’ grout h and 
rural poverty cannot hold t rug for the relationship 
be t ue e n i n- du at ri al g ro ut h an d u r b an po v . r t y . P d rt i y 
this is ouing to the t''.-chnologyj product mix, □•.grre 
of monopoly, import-int 'nsity and loc -tional □atrern 
of industriHS. Partly this it also something to do 
uith th? fact that conscious and direct use of 
industrial growth as 3 means of alleviating urban 
poverty has rarely b. -n mgde.. Even in case of small 
seals industriss, the bulk of the bonefits msant for 
th, m have b: ,?n cornurcid by 'GhG -laro-r firms from thr 
organised industrial sootor. 

It is true th^it smploymSTC opportunities in 
the public sector have b'^en increasing at a much 
fast’=;r rats than in the private organised soctor EC survay, 
but the grouth of public sector industries and other 
urban tertiary activities have not b r-,n of the order 
cap, able to .absorbing a- significant part of labour 
force ail able for employment in ths urban areas. 

Overtoil, it can safsly bo said th-t but for the 
growth of urban informal sector even the n,3tural, 
increase in the po pul .at ion of urban areas uould have 
not b-en absorbed in the urban sector. That is 
to say the grouth of urban informal sector, bos'd 
largely on human ingehuity for surviv-.! has prevanted 
the throwback of the surplus labour from the urban 
ar.vss to tha rural sector, , 



Ths urban informal or unorganised 3'- etc r is 
an out GCniS of '■ 'spont jrifeous adjustma'nt procBss i 
d--uis = d by the urban poor uncs fail to get integrated 
in the arganised, highsr form of production, Tht warking’ 
of th- urban land end .real estate merkets uni oh 
pric-: out the urban poor also contributes to tha 
grouth of urban informal sector which Gnocmpassss. 
uericus lousr for-s of production of goods and aervicHS, 

Thus the urban infornu'l sector is o snort- term 
option, linking itself with ths organised sector 
through trade, labour, input- supply, etc. It is s 
store -nousa of low productivity, ineffective ’employ- 
ment s* - uheth sr on one’s oun account (small commodity 
production) or uith smslo-scale units. It is 
no ansuur to urban poverty but permits rsproduction 
at a subsitance level. Thus it acts as a provide for 
the reserve army of the unemployeds with the possibi- 
lity that soms ms-nbers of the. household may, infact., 
the working in ths organised sector. It is apparant 
that sines it incorporates the usakest sections of the 
urban population, ths people belonging to the urban 
informal ssctqr have difficult and limited access to 
market opportunities and civic amenities,. 

The. ebov-? mention': d features of the pattern o-f 
industrial ■ grouth, -urbanisation and' its informal 
sector h&Vo some clear implications for the problem 
of urban jDQvcrty. For onething, the urban poor are 
also ’ i,jO;rking poor’ rath.3r than unemployed peopls ' 
in ths Uestsrn market sconcmies sense of ths' tsrm. 

True soms industries clo-se doun and so.m^' firms have 
to wind up, particularly during periods of economic crises 
bordering on r&cession. In our country, incftJstrial rs- 
organis'^yt ion of capital and malpractices by ths industrialists 
Is ad to sickness and ciosure of indistrial unit s-le adi ng to loss 
of Smployment, At times to this category of unemploymsnt 
is also added t schnol ogical Onsmplbymsht' cuing to ■ ■ .• ■ 

mo dernisstion rat ionali^satiein '(-iflcrludin'g corriputsrisation)*! ' i ' 
Houev'-r, these phenomena relatively iPsp- 'ssripus,!, " ■ . 



The usual practice among aconomists to 
dssoribE uorks sharing in agriculture as disguised 
unamploymsnt cannot' simply uork for the bulk of the 
urban poor, axcapt probably for the artisan families*! 

This is because in the case of urban poor there is 

nothing like a small family land holding on uhich 

ths ucrk of * n’ numb-ar of- people may be shared 

among * n + x * number of psopla, -Hence in the urban 

areas in the same family sums people may be uiorking 

in the organised sector, some may just bs waiting 

for the availability of some employment openings, scms, 

having uaitsd long enough for the availability of 

such opportunities, may have started doing soms odd 

jobs in the informal sector which may located in 

different areas and may be vastly different from 

the work in which other members of the family may ,,, 

b8 engaged. Thus in the Urban areas too, one sees 

quite sharply the phenomenon of the working poor whose 

main -problem is their low productivity and lower still 

returns,' This may be a oombined result, on ths one 

hand, of inadequacy of smplcymsnt opportunities 

in the organised s-sctor - at f air wages, and on the 

other, poor availability of money capital and assets 

and effectivs demand for, carrying on sconomic 

activities at a level capable of yielding enough 

for maintenance and reproduction of their labour 

power. In sUm, the problem of urban poverty is , 

in the main, a problem of inadequacy of affective 

employment. The informal sector does not offer an answer 

to the problem of ineffective employment, as it links 

together such employmHnts and uork opportunities and loosely 

connects them to the- organised sector. At best, it 

is c. short-term mske-do expedient,- It is only lately 

that some aspects of the problsSms of urban poverty 

and unemployment have started receiving attention, 

thio ugh with soma misconcspt.ions, like those regarding 

the urban; informal sector, 
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The-: introduction of * Self-anployn^nt Programme 
for Urban pQcr*(3£PUP) niay be considered as an effort 
in this direction though it is a belated and not a vr-ry 
appropriately conceived atitempt to respond to the 
problems of urban poverty, 

Enquirias with some banks reveal that in 3 
singlr bank brvnch applications for loans from the 
urbon peer have exceeded 20 thousand. It will take 
somstimv before the all-India figuri; about ths number 
of aPplt^^^t ions re-c^^ived under ths scheme ’ (SEPUP)' 
becomes know. It is houev^-:r, reported that the banks 
have distributed 20 lakh application forms. Naturally 
the total magnitude of the loan applied for uill become 
known after sometims. Initially the target for the 
scheme is to disburse Rs. 200 crores to about five lakh 
applicants. 

It appears from the guidelines that to begin 
with about five lakh families of urban poor- with a 
monthly income not exceeding Rs. 600/- p.m. per family 
are to be- given bank loans of the maximum amount of 
Rs, By 000/- per person to sel fj employed like rickshaw 
pullersj cobblers, carpenters, Uashermen, Plumbers, 
U’"lders, Fabricators, Newspaper Ssllers, Shoe-shine 
boys, Cycle and Scooter machanics and Uendors of 
fruits sn d l/egetablss. In all about 33 occupatiens 
heve-b'-en identified. Thus, the schsmc inlands to 
cover one out of five hundred persons in cities with 
a population of more than 10 thousand according to 
1981 census. The schcm'^ is being imple. mcnte-d with 
a 2S% subsidy to th: banks by the Central Government. 
Ths loans have to br. repaid in a, period of 3 years, 
with a grace , perio d of 3 months in 33 instalments. 



The Gentral Subsidy would be kept as a t e rfn du po sit 
in th nam'^ of the loanB- uh i ch u.o u 1 d be adjusted 
against the loan after 75/o of the loan is r:.paid 
by the borrouers. The assets oreated on the; basis 
of the loan uould provide ths security, for the banks. 
The loan will carry an interest rets of 

The loan would be grant ed on t ha basis of 
satisfyinQ the conditions of 3 years of r'.-sid' nce 
in G city and th- previous expErienc’- of ch':; appli- 
cant, In the concerned activity , As for physical 
space for the activityji the-loanoe will h-avc to 
provide proof that the land-lord permits carrying 
on the business in the rent ed prtmis'^ s. No loans 
are propos' d to b£’ granted to a person tJio has 
obtained a loan Sarli'-r fr-Om anoth'r agency for the 
same activity. Similarly thouc- uho have taken 10 . 3 ns 
for oth''r purposes would be grnnt'-d loan only if 
they have not defaulted. 

It enn be s‘‘en that the loan financed 
activities of the urban poor the cxpBctf.d to becorno 
fully' opr.rativ?. in a- period of less than 3 months 
so ns to onablr thf, loanee to start repayment after 
the expiry of 3 months, it is also clear that the 
activities for which th- loans are to b: □ranted have 
to be id'-ntified . by the applicant himself. Ha has 
to 'Dsurc its opc rat ional, financial and marketing 
viability. No agency h-Vs bran entrusted with the 
responsibility of seeing that the tiny now ontrepre— 
neurs identify activities, choose location, go in 
for on appropriate assets and ensure that pre-condi- 
tions f-xist for successful opcrntionali sation ' a f the 
schems.' It means that at th.e micro iev-'^l thsn^ 
are assumed to exist adequate ontreproneurial 



Capabilities. On the oth'^. r hand, at ths rnacro 1 : v -1 
therf; ar: assum-'-d to exist the 'demand Foj? goods 
and services Ljiicii ore to bo supplied by the sa 
sal f- employ ed tiny entrrpronsurs. Also it has to 
be ensured that na u entrants in relatively cosy and 
promissing activities tculd not caus;. ovsreroudina 
and oensequuntial inability of rnany exist Ing o f ncu 
3 -lf-* tmploysds to succ-ed in th-ir v nturps. 

At t he m a or o level, t h i m pact of t h :■ scheme 
(jauld also depend on the. fact that the assets to be 
creat' d by tb;, loanees are available: in the economy 
at appropriate or ic s. If the I' vel of demand for 
spEcifio assets like rickshaus, i nst rUrriCnt s and 
tools for corpent' rs, plumbers, udders and- various 
repariers of hous:''.hold and transport equipment is 
going to exetod existing supplies, it may happen 
that the pric- s of thi.s' assets uill go up and the 
gain tc thre nc.u rnt rnprencurs would be rGdUced, 

In any ces':, in the short-run, it is unlikely that 
the supplies of various kinds of assets involved 
in most of these 33 occupations can increase* In 
that . c^s.;, bank lonh financr- would I'srgely replace' 
se.l f~ finr-nce or borrowed financ: from th-. informal 
sector for the purchase of broadly th,-: same quantity 
of the assets as wnre likely to , be produod prior 
to SEPUP, It can reasonably be assum'd that in the 
abs'-nc^' of this scheme, the lev-'l of denrand for the 
assets involved in thes:. occupations would have, b _n 
lower. Thus the sch-eme- is lilc':ly to increase the 
demand for th:'- .assets in question without much addi- 
tional supply in the short— run. Consequently there m-ay 
not occur an incr-as-* in the overall supply of the 
goods and scrvic-.s produced in these, occupations. 



In sny cascj it uauld br: unrcialistic to assumi that 
all th€= assiits nnd the inti r^'. out out pro du cad by tha ae 
Bctivitis s under SEPUP uould bs a nut addition,' .*1 
p,aEt of tnosE may just be diaplacimr^nt of uh at would 
hnuo hnppsnud without the schsm-- . It nny be further 
asaumf d, as seems reasonable, that for the successful 
applibr.nts for the lo.ena, th. loan financed actiuity 
may Qfnerat: so mt addition at income j without incre- 
asing total incOnT in the same proportion. This 
may limit the po ssibiliti' s -of th-: bene ficiouies 
of 3EPUP becoming each oth'er* s buyers in such a 
manner os tg induce an appreciable incr ase in the 
ov/orcll demand for SEPUP finance- d activities. 

Since the total impact of a schema involuing 
about Rs, 200 cror-'s may not be significant from the 
point of view of creating many macro l- \ynl imbalan- 
ces, thr schema in its present dimensions may not 
be considered inflationary, 3ut in so far os the 
schem'- is something outside the framework of the 
Sev; nth PI an, it seems that its macro and regional 
implications have not b- en' uorked out. This may 
couec a serious problem if the schema is Gnlargrd to 
cover ,a sizeable portion- of the urban poor because 
in that cos* there may arise serious bottlenecks 
in the supply and prices of assets involu-rd os 
also in ths, availability of th<^ market for the 
goods and sarvicss to bt' produesd with the hoTp 
of rhese assets. 

In any case, the scheme cv-n in its present 
forrti ossum-.s that there is cith.r adequate demand 
for goods and seruipf s ^uhi.ch moy be produc'd by 
the loanubs and that .there is adequate 
auailgbility of the physical ..sssots rr.q,uir-;d under 
the schemb and that these assets arc avyilnblc on 



rt. '’son-abi'- prices. . The r' is no inriicet ion th at 
my net ion al I ' v 1 or r - gionDl stu di'-s h -vc b: cn 
mrdc to ensur': that thesr. ass Umptiona materialise 
i n r^:ality, Th;-t these activiti . 3 msy make n,n 
integrated uhole and can b" r'"aianally and spatirliy 
int'-grat'd h-s not b - n nothcr;:d about. To th': 
e xt ent t h at t he sc assumption s rcm ai n un ful f ii ic: dj 
thire may uell be serious complic.itians for the 
loanees uho may not be able to repay tnr loans. 

The banks may have to face problems of default. 

On account □ f t ht non— realisation o f the object! vies 
for iJnich the scheme uaa designed, the national 
economy too may become uorse-off,- 

One is not making any . refarence to thg 
misallocation of loans, mis-idQ'ntifi cation of 
beneficiaries, leakages through various at hnr de- 
vices and the emergence of intErme diaries like 
local politicians and others uho may taka thsir 
cuts. If these administrative lapses assurns a 
serious dimension, ths scheme may develop vested 
inter- st uho uould like it s continuation through 
the use of their cloUt, It is difficult to be 
definitive on these dangerous possibilities,' 

Hou'vrr, one does not set any sharp and conscious 
recognition of such dangers and pitfalls in thc 
guidelines issusd for the scheme. 

On the basis of the guidelines, it can be 
inferred that SEP UP is essentially an asset dis- 
tribution programme. Given the small size of thv 
assets and availability of plenty of thsir own 
labour poul-r with the loanees, it is expaoted 
these, assets- will be utilised for creating 
gainful self-employm'-nt,. Even if ona leaves 



out of account ovsr -crouding of existing activities 
the question to ask is ; Bas^thc nor>-avail«bility 
of fin an C'-' the only dr major limitation uhich 
pruucntnd these p - oplf' from launching new or enlarge 
SGcnomic activities? It stands to reason that if 
ant reprcneurial capabilities and mark-tsy exist 
for these activities, finance cannot be an ov-r- 
riding constraint, This is bucause our informal 
money markets can be relied upon to lend to poor 
P':ople without any security. The only snag is that 
such private informal sector lending uould bs on a 
rather high rate of interest.' Thus th' main merit . 
of thg SEP UP lies in advertising large scale avail- 
ability of loans at a relatively reasonable ratf- of 
interest. However, the high power adv-rti sing about 
this scheme may not make a tiny entrepreneur aware 
of the market constraints,' Som'. other difficulties 
may block his way to success, A loan of Rs,' 5,OQO/- 
may b': too inadequate, particularly for giving a 
viable size of operations and .’or providing working 
capital, EV'.n if one assumes that after three 
months th-" project, he comns viable and employs at 
least two m^mb- rs of the family, it 'would be very 
difficult to sho u th at after paying the wages to 
these people and the cost of raw materials and the 
rent for t hi. space, enough money would be left 
for r'epaying the loan and giving him a consumption 
lev:l aboVG poverty lin'-, 

Tim'.' t‘ st:d methods of starting small scale 
industrial and service nctivitir.,s on th;, basis of 
cQ-opo rati v s by a group of poor people with the- 
State providing the missing inputs of finaneq, 
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orgsnxs-tion and initial Icnd^rship to haV-. 

b:, cn ignored by the fran'-'-rs of SEP UP,- Their 
assUfTipcion that a good number of small scale 
activities would d:V' lop mutual linkages, scctorclly 
end spatially, too appear to be untested. The 
scheme is a telling example of non~planncd, ^hqc 
approach to problems of economic dev lopmcnt. 
doth theory and practic::, have di.'mc nst r at ed that 
in 8 poor economy with long period of ine-rtia 
and blockag' S of positive spr ad affects, a 
plannr;d approach to initiation of now iconomic 
activities taking into account socio-economic and 
administrative aspects is ess/^ntial. The SEP UP 
has not been do vis- d in the framcuork of notional, 
srctorcl or r'-gionel planning.' l^cnc;:- the chgnoes 
of the scheme- getting oaught up in unexpected traps 
are quit;; palpable. 
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Thera is a general fsaling among many schr:.lars ccncerned 
with uomen's studies thvot the development process in the 
country has largely by-passed women in many different ways. 
The feeling is mere strong among those who consider the 
levil of economic participation as the majior indicator of 
development. They support their argument uith census data, 

which shew a continuous declina in the share of women in 

1 

economic participation since 1911, 


To a considerabla extent, the declining share of women 
in economic activities arises from the daficisney of the 
data base. The major reasons for this deficiency are 

(a) census definition of workers with its main emphasis 
on economically productive work, tends- to exclude a vast 
majority of uomen and regards them non-workors; and 

(b) th o dependency assumption that a woman can not be the 
primary earner as long as thera is an adult male in the 
household, also under-estimates women’s economic contribu- 
tion to the household. 


The no. ad to improve the data base on waman’s economic 
role was first realised by the Committee on Status of Women 
in India ( 1975), This committee highlighted the fact that 
there was acute paucity of data on uomen engaged in a number 
of unorganised economic activitias and tharafora it 
rac-ammended that micro-level research studies on women 


engaged in informal sector activities should bo undartakan, 
Consequently, a ■ ■ 


Research Associate, Society far Development utudios, 

1, The census data show that thie faroportion of woman in the 
working force has declined from 34,4 per cent^in 1911 : 

to 17,3 per cent in 1971^ , - ^ / 
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number of studies were carrisd out by rosnsrehars , mainly 
focussing on overall living and uorking conditions, Plost 
of the studios examined the effect of poverty that per forced 
uom an to take up any kind of available pccupation to stava 
off starvation. In many casas, uom^-n took up an oGon;:.nric 
activity to support thoir unamployad nr casually employsd 
husband, Navartheless , tha sneiaty recognisod th'? man as 
thcjTiain aarnar in the hausshcld, 

While all those studlss have uidaned the scope cf 

information on uorn-an activities, most of those studies 
are limited to salsctcd ocanomic activity as and localiti -.s. 
Still, there is a nsod to undsrtako mors micro-lavol studios 
to sxamina tho economic profile of such liomen uho undertake 
ccancmic activities and generate incomE uithin the housahald 
promisss. 

The present p ap or is a modest a 1 1 am r: t to r i 1 .i t h .1 
lacunae in this direction. It is a pilot study conauccad 
in S coma Puri, nns of the rusettlitri ant colonies of Dr3lhi,2 
to 3 ssc.'sa the aconomic profile of uem an angan-od, in various 
home-based oc anomic activities, Sar.OB bulk of the uomsn 
in this locality aro concentrated in leu income aaccupations 
on regular or irrigurar basis, the study is concurned uith 
thiS' group only, loovinn out the self— employ ad uomen in 
uoll-to-do Gccupaticns, 

Th'-: data c-'vering maj or issues of thes .; poor 

unmen's aconomic activities uers CGll'.cted through 3 datailad 
questionnaire. It uas further substantiated by doca 
observas-ion and also through uidc-ranging discussion uith 
the target group on various issuss concerning thorn. Thy 
main emphasis uas on uornsn^. g overall contribution to the 

liau,aqlm^ . , __ . .. 

2 , This resettlement colony came into 'existence 'abQ"uir*20 

years ago. People from- Tarauna Baza.r slums ua?:'e rosottl-'d 
hero. All the original inhabitants uere allottad ’a plot ^ 

n these DBople have thoir orioin: 

in bihar, Tamilnadu, Kerala and- Andhra Pradosh,' 

■ p. Their ancestors migrated to Delhi tuo-thres- gon.oratians 

back. 


r 



.fomp^aai tXoA, 

The objective of the Svu.’.jy was to identify thg 
uarinus unorganised occupaticns in which uomen uork in 
this locality* Consequently, a group, of 63 uoinen uas 
selected on the basis of their income generating activity, 
SwfoTs examining bhe impact gP unmon's inc"frio on th . 9 ti 
family budget, which is the sscond objective nf th s study, 
it is ussful to being out bhe composition of tha sample 
by occupaticnal groups, age groups, level of literacy -and 
averags family size. 


1 , The women can be catigorisod under 0 occuoational 
groups, as in Table 1 . The proportion of-uoman in the 
different occupations varies ■accortiing to job availability-, 
skill and u-omen’s capability to gat access to the jobs. 


Tha maximum number cf uamcn in the sample (23.8 per 
cant) are employsd as casual job Ufjrksrs in stickinf^„b,m,dls 
and makincj hair n sts, - These arc easily available works v 
with hardly any skill requirem ant an:' n'.tminal wage rates, 
Th-r factory work, on the other hand, .is better paid and 
■nacds same skill and education, smploys only 6,3 por cent 
of the samplo. Another important joh is trojitir.nal family 
occupaticns, which accounts for 17,6 por cant cf sample 
worn an , 

2 , Women in the sample b-.-long to diff aroint ago groups. 

The minimum age of a working woman is 14 years and th s 
maximum is 60 years, Ths average ago of n working woman 
; i:s : 32^: years. 


3 . There are 28 per cent women in the s'amplG 'who arc 
illiterataj 19 per cent are -Istorato upto primo'cy lev-elj 
30 per cent upto the middle school lovslf and c sm-oll 
proport 5 .nn of 7 per cent have studiad uptc. iiigh. school, 

4 , Th« Gvaraga family has 5,7 members. This is 

comparable with tha national ayoraga of 5.6 m<=.^bors, _ , 


Con-td/,' 


-■f '■ :7 ■■ 
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Ji\a- jiasiiilifi 

1, Tha total monthly incom b c f th a 63 sainpl 3 u:i..,, 3 n is 
Rs, 10,595 , uhersas othG;.' hGuseFiold m smb .:r s ,, ail r, -.11;?., 
aarn thrsB times uf this arooun'^ or R % 34, 510 par month, 

2, Thu per capita monthly income of th • sample urKnen is 
Rs, 163,17 as comparad uith par capita rnal': inc ':, c f 

Rs, 531 per month. 



3, Thsra are, sharp wariatiens in th,v rrnnthly incsin as 
earned by the uemen, according tn nccupatian and aca- 
groups. Far example, tha per capita monthly ineem : of 
uomen working in the Factcry Syetor is as high as ks.SSB, 
while it is only Rs, 88 ia.,.bJjiriA. sticking and hair not 
making. The par capita incemss in other occunations arol 
Rs, 155 for maid servants, Rs, 140 for th s women who do 
knitting, Rs, 217 for these who do stiefeing, Rc, 245 for 
women involved in mat ^Ojip, and J<tLaR.pJia making, r's. 110 for 
those who make thumb tacks and do wool rolling , and 
Rs, 200 for the women running petty shops. 


4, The major reasons in occupational variations in 
income arss 

(i) Skill requirement, (ii); bargaining power of tha wam'^n 
(iii<!rols of middls man and (iv) supply of work, 

5, Th'.' pur capita incomo also varies according tn iiffnrnnt 
age groups. In tha sar^iple, the highust number of uomwn 
belong tn ago group of 26-35 yaar3(37,7 per C';;nt n th '■ 
total sample) , This group has the high'ist p-r capita t.iaorno 
of Rs, 206 per month. The women balnnging to th , ag...- 

group of 14—18 have par capita incoma of Rs, 96 ptar month. 

The women of 19-25 years ago group have anr capita ina-mc 
of Ri', 175 per month. The women, more than 35 years of 
ago, have per capita income of Rs, 149 pur month. 



The variations aro. du®to 2 major factors such as 
(i) lower mobility in. the case of the younoost age -qroup 
as compared to ucmenin other age grc,ups,(ii) Significantly 
less f 3 mi 3 ,y liabi,lities, .for this age groups cfe.-all of them 
were found to b'a unmarried# 
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6, The contribution of uotnan to the tot:^l h.ous ahold incomo 
is as high as 23. 5 p er cent ,• though there ore variations 
according to occupation, age group and incnma levels. The 
dotrcils arc present. id in Table 1, 

(a) The maximum contribution to the household income is 

36-37 pcr^. cent, Thasc high contributions are made by uomen 
invclved/thc traditional family occupations, such as, making 
rnat, .aPiip. and Khan a and uomen uho are working in the 
factory sactor. The reasons for their higher contribution 
are (i) regular nature of job (ii) lass vii'lnarable to 
exploitation of middleman. The louest contribution is 
made by tha group involved in hair net makino and bindi 
sticking ( 13,5 per cent) due to same reasons discussed 
earliar, ■ 

(b) Ut ]men of the ago group of 26-35 years in the sample, uho. 
oarn the highrjst per capita income, make thto largest contri- 
bution of 26,4 par cent to total household income. On the 
other hand, the respondents in the age group of 14-18 years 
.make th.c louost contribution o'f 15 par cunt to the household 
income, 

(c) With the risa in the income level, the contribution of 
the uom an to the household income increases, from 13,6 per 
cent for the income group of Rs, 50-100 to 33,4 par cent for 
the group earning more than Ro, 300, 

7, The monthly eantribution .mads by the uomen to the house- 
hold budget is as high as 32,2 per cent, 

8, Uomch in the sample spend 100 per cant of their income to 
meet the daily needs of the family. 


J, Hale members contribute only 64,5 per cent of their 
.n.come to the household budget, 

10. There are. similar variations in the proportion of the 
/omen’s contribution to the household budget according to 






Contd/, , y',4 , 
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occupation, age and incoma level, 

11, Data uora collfBcted tn estimate the prcr;.::rti;:n r: r 
houssholc! income spent on various h-.ad' or 'ay-to-r'ay’o 
axponditurs, A ermprahonsive analysis cf tn- a v ro’ 1 h 1 g riata hh-' 
that 3 Q pgj. cent nf the hnusehcld incsim i is so sn c on f-^d, 

15 pur cent on clothes (toeuch ovary m..nth th ey do not buy 
heu clothes) and 5 per cent is spent an miscsll-nsaus 
such ns repayment of small borrouingc and othi.T or’ 'rp : ^''c y 
expenditures, is no axp an 'jiture! on ecucatian and 

medicino as uithin the locality there ware schofjls and a 
health contra run by the f'lt.'r.inipal Cior;;,, -ation. A}.’ the 
uomen in the sample reported to having accoss to free 
education and health sorvices, 

12, There aro variations in tho wages and mode uaao 
payment for different occupations, 

(a) Women who era uorking as maid-servants anrJ in th -i factory 
sector are paid on monthly basis,. 

(b) Fcr atbbr activitias women am paid 

(i) On pisCB-rato basis in .hindl sticking , hair nut making, 
and stiching, 

(ii) If', knitting, woaling and thumb-tacks making, wacos aru 
paid on the basis of usight of the raw material. 

(iii) Women in the traditional occupations of making mats, 

ASP43. and .kh.c.'yph.a buy tho; raw mat -rials on their own, and s.J.l 
tho pro ducts cn a small profit margin, . 

(iv) Woman rnnfling- phtty ehep's also buy tho pr visions 
th am solves and thon sail them, . 

13, Wom.-jn in the sample work for an averraga of 6,44 hours 
in a typical d.ay. They aro performing incom j g ...r.; 
activity alongwith other, domestic chorus, 

14, It was found that a numhar o'f rn on , in this l.;aality, 
arc addicted to various drugs. They spend a major portion 

of their incamu In acquiring, those drugs. All -an in i-h.. r 

sample reported that tho p:;VDrty was the major ecus . for 
their taking up paid work. Further 76 por c.^nt oi oh 'm ai^b- 
ributad tho cause of their poverty to tho incruasinn drug 
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addiction among thsir men fol}<# ' •' * V 

The role ofinformal sector in the Urban accupational 

structure has bean recognised as an important area of inuesti— 

gaticn, Housv;er, tha vital role played by the uomen in the 

urban economy as major or partial contributors to the family 

income, has not got the deserved racognition. The primary data 

collectad for 63 such uomen, revaal that their contribution . to 
^ ^ t^ budget is ossantial to m oot tho rising cost of 

living in tha metropolitan city of Dalhi, Uomen havo to play 
th? rola of incnmo-earnar in addition to their strenuous uork 
of houss management. They are uorkin’g ' from morning till night 
but ara relsgated to a secondary status* The explanation often 
givsn is that thsir work is not comparable to the uork of men, 

'.'T 

Their position within ths family and society is rarsly enhanced 
by virtue, of thair being omployad. In amploymont also they 
are vulnerable to discriminatory practices and exploitation. 

They have no job sacurity, : Majority of thorn are dependant on 
the mercy of the middlo-man. Their income fluctuates frequently 
and widely. 

Though tho major thrust of the i^ovornment ^s davalopment 
^ programmes has boon directed towards th.:. women, the results are 

yet to bo felt. Lack of information and oxplosuro make them 
unable to get access to many Government subsidies. 

The role of NGOs in identifying ths problems of those womon- 
should bo wall-defined, (a) Maw avenues of trainings, particular— 
ly, for non~trariitic3nal sectors •amployment, should bo explored 
and developed fo'r tho women, (b) NGOs should act as purveyor of 
in'formation regarding various facilities and subsidies, provided 
by the Govarnmont and other agoncios for self— omplo yod womon. 

They should holp such woman to take advantages of ths facili- 
ties like credit, loan, training & marketing avenues, Ic) Another 
important need is to organise tha woman engaged in difforant 
unorganised home-based occupations so that they could havo 
‘ collsctivo bargaining strangth and avoid the exploitation of 
'-if" tha mi dd lam an, ■- ■ ; — 

: ■' ■' '’Cont d/, , 'i’d'-y' f 
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"SHELTER POLICY” . 

By ' 

H.U . BiJLAi-O:* 

It is wall~knovjn that v7a do not have in India 
what is popularly called a Housing or Shelter l^iational 
Policy. But every five year plan lays down the progrciincnes 
and principles and pegs down the route to be followed in this 
and other fields. 

Often stress is laid on "Affordability" and for \ 
that purpose people are categorised in four broad economiG 
groips viz* (1 ) Economically Weakter Section, (2) Lower 
Income Group, (3) Middle Income Group, and (4) Higher Income 
Group. But affordability in a National Policy does not 
refer only to .economic standing or viability of a person but 
it also refers to the economic viability of the country and 
the importance it attaches to housing. In order to apprecia- 
te this let us look at tho policies different countries 
follow in this field all over the world. The USSR endeavours 
to provide a house depending on the requirement i.e. the 
family-size rather than the economic standing of a person or 
the salary he draws, Miny cast european countries prcw'ide 
loans at zero interest returnable in 40 years for constructing 
or providing a house to their citizens. Belgium pursues 
policies that have resulted in excess of housiistg stock'. 

Tile re is a popular sayings 


Consultant, Council for Social Developm.ent, Npw Delhi, 



**3very Belgian is borne with a brick in his stomach" 

West Furope^U .K U ^3. A, follow the policy of market 
Ids ns housing mortage and secondary mortage * In India 
the Policy v;?s: "Poorer the man lovfer the rate of intarest 
and longer the return period . Richer the man higiu. r the 
rate of interest and lower the return par iod" . Popularly 
we call it the policy of cross- subsidising. 

HOUSING bHQRTAGS 

Tne table below shows hov/ India cempares with some 
0‘ther countries in housing shortage : 


Country 

Period 

Total No. 
Dwellings 

of Total No . Kequir 

i^egd. at the beginning 
of the period 

(iyiLLION UNITS) 

Indonesia 

1961-- 82 

28.62 

16.57 

Japan 

1969-1 S 

12.30 

2.46 . 

Philippines 

1960-80 

9.42 

1 .2 6 

France 

1962„80 

10.16 

1 .11 

USSR 

1971-80 

21. 4 

17.70 

Data for urban areas only 


India 

1961-76 

33.80 

7.80 

Source i UN > 

compendium 

of social 

statistics 1977. 


Ihc developed . countries of the West invest every year 
about 3.6% to 7.6% of their much higher GNP's on their 
National Housing Stock. Ihe Indian investment in housing 
Sector is about 1%_2% of the country' s' much lower GNP, 



SOME POLICY IS3USS 


(i) Tne 'housing package' of land, uhilitios and shelter 
in coinbina.tion with access to i-jor’k, oducational and 
social facilities - greatly affects product ivi- 

ty )f the poor and the ir welfare • 

(ii) Cnoapest Housing Units currentj.y produced by pu)olic 
Sector are beyond the reach of 35 to 40% of popula- 
tion . 


(iii) Differential rate of interest and rap a yrpent policy 
should be based on maxim: Poorer the household,, 
loi*7,2r the rate of interest and longer th<-r return 
period, Ihis helps keep the hiro-purchase instalments 
within their affordable limits, . / 

(iv) Gliding Scale of assistance promotas a feeling of 
pari —aership between the lender and borrower and 
fosters a feeling of being together , ^ ^ ^ 

(v) Higher attention is to be paid to utilisation of 
land and its d.averopment cost, Osnputor based, 
systems approach in land sub-division and utility 
natw-^rks shoulcl take precedence ovsr ad hoc 
professional appro 2 .ch . 


(iv) 


Shelter is a game of "Snakes & ladders”; the 
Snakes ares 

- Time and Cost over-runs , p 

- Deficient /I Inefficient Layouts 

- Pr^odigal .Standa^rdso: 


- Ig..,^ri'ng site conditions 

- Inter-agency co-ordination problems 

- Inadequate deiegs'tion of powers 



- Use/AbuSe of Scares. Ifeterial's 
Delays in allotments' 

ladders ares * ' 

- Land Banks 

- Education in Mnimum cost Housing 

- Optimum land utilisation 

- Perspective Planning , 

_ Sound ftmagenient ■ 

- People's Participation 

- Effective Cost Recovery 

- Low Over-head Costs 

- Own Staff Cadre. 

(vii) We have lost years in searcing sup-arior technol.:!gy, 

chased prsfabrication techniques and clung to expensiv 
building materials, higher floor areas, wasted land in 
low densities _ yet over so often new, Messiah's are 
borne who cling to theSe very 'Snakes ’ under the Pcirb 
of engaging 'Consultants' who have no idea of what 
minimum cost shelter means. 

Self help 

^t)St housing experts think in terms of self he.lp in 
building houses. If you look at the cost structure of a 
snv3.il house for tiie poor, 80% of costs are absorbed by 
materials and anoth-r 15% by skilled labour. It is- only 5% 
of the cost that goes tovvards manual labour. This inc.jme 
would also stop the moment house is completed. We should 



■ - j 5 ■' 

thsref-jre be loebing bey-'nd this self-help in 5% of cjst 
structure, ihe br-^nef iciaries c.'puld be utilised more profita- 
bily and for longer periods in building material rranufacturing 
process in producing bricks^ sanitary equipment/ titles, 
wooden frames etc. About 90% of building material requirement 
can be produced and organised locally to feed a given 
catchment area. In such a process a parraanent earning potential 
can be created, reducing the cost of building material 
considerably thus making th© house cheaper and shifting the 
loan component from housing loan. to production loan. In true 
Sense it could then also be argued that housing is an industry, 

SIZE OF A TQWI'^SIilP 

i%thology tells us about a wise man who had a novel way 
of structuring a guest - bed to his visitor. If he (the 
visitor) was too tall, he chopped off his feet and if he was 
too short, he put him on his stretching machine and made him 
suitable for the bed. The host thus was .a happy and contended 
iTian. Similarly our planners have two ways for planning cities 
for the urban growth. They either propose to enlar^ the city 
to accomodate more as is being suggested in 3ec_;nd lb star 
Plan for Delhi or close your city gates to limit the population 
as Beijing, proposes to do by turn of century, Vjhich, one may 
ask is the more sensible solution without prejudice to communist 
approach? 

SHELTER 

As time passed and inflation showed its impact, those 
in charge of poorman's shelter programme, threw up their hands 
and pushed the R & D effort©! the new ideasand ideals under 
the rug along with the poor man iiimself. They changed the 
affordability standairds, principles of rates, of interest and 



return per iv'jds and succumbed to the demancls of organised. 
gr..jups to modify fiscal policies which over~ looted the poorest 
of the poor. The .easy way out was to cater to peopio, with . 
coiTparatively higher income brackets and club them v.7ith the 
poorest of the poor* In the last two decades the .overall popula- 
tion of India increased by 50%' from 45 crorr^s to 70 croreS; 

.the population of metropolitan Bombay by lOO?^ from 45 Irocs to 
90. lacs and the squatter population of that city by more than 
l00% from under 4 lacs to 40 lacs . This increase in squatter 
population is the mast traumatic .and unfortunately this is-- the 
population.. We tend to f orget , . ; ■ 

TH5 HT DEBiiBAJ> gXPEBI KENT 

amongst the stories of success in shelter programme, 
we quote the Hyderabad Slum Inprovement programme . Are the 
poorest really benefitting from the programme of slum 
upgradation in progress in Hyderabad? It is commonly 
supposed that the poorest af urban poor live in slums. But 
is that SO? This is too , facile an assumpt ion . Stre.:©ts of 
urban India lined up v;ith pavement dwellers, people staying 
in- pipes or in semi-permahent sites are the. ones that come 
up in forefront. As cortpared to these, the slums are pc.>pled 
mainly by communities having their own leaders, he irarchies of 
social superiorities and subordination . The affidavits of 
income given by many are doubted but never questioned .and in 
fact readily accepted. Even a casual survey indicates a larg'e 
number of inhabitants with T.V. antennas and a range of 
i.'lectr.jnic equipment in the houses. These assets are n.jt 
grudged but jnly questioned to find an answ-er if the help is 
being received by the poorest of the poor termed as economically 
weaker sections. Ip is not being argued that help should not 
be given to families having better economic standing. It is 
being suggested that the intended beneficiary has been kept 
out through the organised community strength . 



It. is also the same Strength that helps the slum 
dwellers nut to obey the rules of the scheir^ - e .g . the rule 
not to sale the dwelling _ legally or otherwise* One may 
question the validity uf such rules to bind a slum dweller to 
the slum for a life time or bulk his life , Ihs more- existenc 

of illegal transacti_;ns is not in itself a cause of concern . 

The concern becomes appropriate if the rules of schemes are 
indeed conducive to the v.’elfare of b'-neficiaries. 'To bind the 
beneficiary and his family to the slum too tightly would 
perhaps be inimical to social mobility. Should an inprovement 
scheme permit the exploitation of beneficiaries to the extent 
to look them in the slum is a pertinent question some may like 
to ask, A host of questions crop up* Questions relating to 
the total packet delivered and affordability. One might even 
question the contribution of comnunity development department 
itself for these projects -. the way: it selected the slums and ■ : 
the way it handled some successfully and others not so > : : 
successfully. 

THE pavement DWELLERS 

Most of the analysts feel that we have shown obsessive 
c ;ncem with the slums _ perhaps to the neglect of pavement 
dwellers. Our attitudes towards pavement dwellers today are 
the same as we lo..jked at squatter settlements, unauthorised 
colonies and slums in general more than two decades ago, 

Lictle do we realise that our neglect of pavement dwelling 
is of greater challenge to urban planning and development 
and therefore our resettlement/ re-bounding and upgradation 
prograrrmes for slum dwellers should find adequate place 
for pavement dwellers also, Ihe official urban policies so 
far have neglected this aspect and it is hoped that the 
nati.:>nai corranission on urban development will give adequate 
attention to this traumatic aymptom, Ihe Society for d. 




Promotion of Area Resource Centres, (SPARC) carriefi out census 
of pavement dwellers during 1985 in Byculia and ISzagaon areas 
of Central Bombay since 'E* w^rd as it is called yxis their area of 
oporation since January 1985. It covered soma 6054 payment 
households vjith an average family size of 4*4 .persons in this 
one w:j.rd and the arterial roads alone and the results are startl ing 
as report- :d in their publication titled the invisible” . 

.(i) Hoads of 13 .5% of all households (82o in number) 

w-ore bom in Bombay itself and, hence cannot bo termed 
as migrahts', b . 

^ii) Amongst migrant housaho Ids 60% migrated to Bombay 
over a,decade ago and those around l7%had been in 
city for nearly 3 decades and 6% for almost 4 decades. 

(iii) 52 .4% of the migrant pavement households had owned no 
assets whatsoever intheir native place. A further 
2 7.2% had ov/ned only a hut and nothing else . Only 
1 8.2% had owned land, generally less than 2 acres making 
them the marginal farmers, only a shade better dff than 
the landless. The suir^ey supports the fact that the 
poorest of the rural poor tend to migrate to. cities , .in- 
search of jobs , 

It is true that long-terra periranent solution would lie^^/ith 
rapid and equitable development of rural areas, small and imedium 
towns and gr-ovjth Centres. In the meanwhile "pavement dweller 
case” vlbich ms argued first in Bombay High Court and later in 
Supreme Court made paveinent dwelling a National issue . The 
pavement dwellers argued that the pavements ware public property 
and they were forced to live on pavements out of necessity. Tnat 
the right to life includes right to livelihood,. and if people are 
paid less than the minimum wages and are pushed below the poverty 



line# then their right to . lifa has been violate'--. Ihe c Junto r 
arguments brought out that by evicting illegal ancroachers from 
the pavements# they were not being deprived of their right to 
life and in fact their right to life had not been violated by 
such evictions. Nor can their right to life will b- at the cost 
of right to life of another section of the public _ viz-# the 
pedestrians _ who are endangered by having to walk on the road. 

The SupreiTie Court judgement delivered on July H# 1985 '’reflects 
an acceptance of the major arciuments put forth on behalf of pavement 
dwelling is the result of dire poverty anci socio-economic distress 
and of the lack of viable alternatives. Yet the judgement proclaim 
that eviction of pavement dwellers is legal and permissible as 
long as prior notice is given and the demolition carried .a’t in 
as huntin a rricinner as possible” * It is not necessary the court 
decreed - to prov ide alternat ive locat ion or accoiTKnodation to the 
affected. The court hovj ever does not tell where they should go - 
although when the petitioners asked the court to define the rights 
of a child bom on the pavements# Chief Justice Chandra chud is said 
to hav ' put it# the pavement is their I'fetrabhumi , 

URBAN ARNO GANGS 

Most of us who are engaged in the game of urban planning or 
development suffer from what may be called ’’Urban Arrogance". Even 
though We do knew that the target group comprises . ' the poor who 
form an overwhelming majority in our country# uur plans# controls# 
regulations and bye-lav/s continue bo be elitist; We continue to 
show-off our skills in the huge costly structures which this 
target group cannot afford. We want to build fly-overs and wide 
avenues even though the vast majority of population goes about on _ 
bicycles# our infrastructure plans continue to te costly and 'dj ;-v 
Westernised and our bye-laws continue to, be such that almost the - '^ 
entire code would seem irrelevant - if a siraii one room shelter to ■ 



be built for poor man. Such attitudes on pa.rt of all of us 
whether we are engineers, architects, planners or generalists 
reflect what I call “Urban Arrogance". 

fthen we think of a “city beautiful", vie corae face to 
face with the iprotlem of development control. But there cannot 
be ooauty without convenience and in a country, where three 
out of four families live balov; the poverty line, the beauty 
of a city or life for the coiirnon man have connotations very ranch 
difforant from what we may have imagined so far. Controlling 
development is a game you cannot win, VJhcn you plan for the 
masses or the urban poor the development plans, the residential 
structure, the utility services, the common facilities cannot be 
spectacular and one is out-right condemned by the elite, the 
Pseudointelloct and the nove z'ich for thinking srrall, for lack 
of ingenuity and dimension for being backi-zard in a world which 
has made fantastic strides in technology. It is due to fear of 
this criticism that .we forget the purpose and the object of 
creating a convenient and a cornfortable city for a common man and 
instead v/ant to ape the form and shapes we have seen elsewhere 
without realising or taking into consideration the whole city _ a 
unity of expression v/itli in which each urban structure, facility and 
Service is a sub-part of the whole . Slam dv;allers after all are 
only symptoms of urban ills and not the cause . Our urban Sv.'Ciety 
depends on this mass of unskilled and underpaid labour. When we 
want conceptualise jur ideal city or v/ant to restructure the 
..-•iame,it has to embrace every one including this underpaid and cheap 
manual labour. In our seminars and workshops we invariably talk 
about the economically v/eaker sections of the society but we do 
precious little in our developmental, physical and fiscal plans to 
look after them within their paying capacity. Ihis forgotten man, 
therefore, erupts with his own meagre resources in squatter settle- 
ments, unauthorised colonies, slums and pavement dwellings. We 



then l>ok aghaust at these human settlenients • 'Where wg dreamed a 
park^ a f, storing slum is barn ^ the area marked for a school 
yiel'ls place to a heap of rubbish and where our children were to 
sv/ing and play-ball^ pigs and ghoulish creatures abound . Out of 
anguish, we try to create a dr^am settlement nearer to our hearts 
desire. Little do v;e realis-a that there is one thing worse than 
these slums and squatter areas and that is bulldozing thc-se slums 
without pr-jviding shelter to these poor people. 

ORGANISE THS UMORGVh^SED 

The urban poor are largely unorganised and ill-informed. 

I'iost of them would not even dare enter the offices of urban 
planning and housing agencies. No wonder most of housing agencies 
often refuse to pick-up funds for weaker section housing on the 
plea that there is no adequate demand for such housing. What 
they forget is that a poor man in order to earn his livelihood 
for his feimily leaves home early in the morning and returns late# ' 
all fatiguded and fagged out* If he has to go to any office to 
register his name, ho has to forego that day's wages which he 
cannot afford to do. Such people have to be organised and 
adequately informed and helped. The organisati ons catering towards 
shelter for such people hav,3 to be told that these people cannot 
reach them but they have to reach the poor - they have to go to 
their tha-* ched huts in slums and pavement dwellings and offer them 
schemes like "Environmental Imprtovam ent" , "Squatter Upgradation", 
"Sites and Services", "Core Housing", "Skeletal Shelter" etc. with 
ownersh ip- right s , The elite amongst the professionals and 
administrators often feel that such a multiple approach of reaching 
the poor produces an environment which goes against their known 
concepts of physical planning, dreams & design to produce a "city 
beautiful" or a "Garden city" . That may be so but when one c<xnes 
to the realms of reality and looks towards the abysmal poverty of 


our ■target groups^ one has to think in terms of that af fordabl-o 
sheltar which when provided will make the poor man more ■pro'o.d o 
his poverty than the rich is. of his wealth, 

Kon-GQvornment-Organisati.ons can provide a major thrus't i 
that dir:';Ction - towards a confident exploration, a daring 
adventure/ , s. heroic effort and so, 'to a bettrr tomorrow. 


^ ■k-k-k'k'k'k 
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It has been -o reject eel that b'/ the turn of cetiturv, the 
urban poDulation vkll double itself. Urbaicis'^tion is a sign 
of oconornic grovrfch, hovv^-ver, whan the gacpulaticn of, say, a 
thousand village scattered over a dozen d.isticts coiivergs on 
a single city, it is not always a healthy process. 


Additional popul'tion 
o'-'i sting urban centres or 


'A'ili have to be '’ccomoal't ed in the 
in new towns d/ vein red "'s nart of 


an overall planning, str-tegy. If the eixi sting arcoa of the 
town accomodates the immigrants then the basic infrastructure 
of the city crumbles under the pressure and standard of 
living in the city deteriorat es rapidly. Scc.l al infrastructure 
in the form of schools, health centres pTks etc. -'Iso become 
indaqua.te, much, to the chagrin of the neople, administrators 


rand the planners. Hov;ever, if rhe increased populcotioni is 
attracted towards the new .residential areas, then these areas 
have to bo properly pltanncd and their linkages to the mother 
town should be well established. Fad ling this, the pressure 
or the increased population will start telling on the new 
areas and these are-s v/ill soon become un.'^ttractive or sick. 


Deficiencies on the physical ^nd qualitative aspects in 
the environment is prevalent to degrees in different settloment 
pattern with its attendant socio.logicaI '’nd headth implications 
'ahilo considering ootions for oroviding solutions for improving 
the environment in general ''nd the noads of hygienic and sani- 
tation requirements in particular, one has to di f forentla:e the 
approach while considering the needs of m.etroDoiiton cities, 
small and medium towns. and villages in different perspective 
and here again adopt appropriate solutions v/hich are ral€a/ant 
to built up areas and new sett.lj^ent s. In. addition to the 
efforts for improving the enylrpnment in' existing human, sett In- - 
rriants by either upgrading thb.'ievels of facilitios,,,rfor water ' 

IWiw^iwaiiMri'iiWwW C. ^, | ,, , — f, ,, iBiiffiii|tiiAiT -g ii i ii i ii n >i t'r;iy i.ni ni- -in' , b 'i ' 
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supply and sanitation etc ,, it is 'also imp rtant t-: ensure 
that the environment created in newly planned human settle- 
ments' are condasive and provide for right quality of life. 

This can only be ensured by bringing in comprehensive pla- 
nning design and implementation inputs for proper environ- 
mental development in human settlements. 

These demands on planning get further complicated in 
a country like I id-'.a where the problems of the poor have 
to be related to the needs of a growing economy. Scarcity 
of land for residential pu.rposes, a direct result of urba- 
nisation, is due to two important reasons, (a) Demand of 
land for Industries and (b) Hoarding of land by a marginal 
few, I’" both cases the poor of the rsrea are affected. Vest 
strechas of land acquired by the I ;,du stria lists does not have 
provision of houses for its workers as a result of whicli make 
shift arrangements erupt in the form of slums. An area 
becomes slum more because of poor allocation of basic faci- 
lity than because of the structure. In the case where huge 
plots, within the city and its outskirts are bought and deve- 
loped as residential colonies, the planning makes no provision 
for the poor who will naturally be attractad to these areas 
for domestic jobs. Hence planning becomes directly responsi- 
ble for these poorly built environment. 

Review of projects received in Hudeo also revs'-led that 
planning and professional failure results not only in poor 
c/ugiiity of built environment, but also hidden cost due to 
'wasteful utilisation of spaces and designing of services, 
cost and time over run. The present concept of planning is 
throughly normative. The planning team undertakes planning 
studies, prepares layouts, develops architectural designs 
and hands them over to the oroject wing for further processing 
and execution. The project wing, on their part prepare- the • 
structural and services design, qualtities and estimates and 
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executes the oroject. There is hardly any coordination between 
the tv/o and the planners are seldom avi/are of the exact position 
of the site. This lack of coordination makes it difficult for 
ti^e accounts and vigilance department to exex'cise proper con- 
tact~due to insufficient details and poor estirnation-often lea- 
ding to innocent site' angin '^ars getting into trouble. The 
economic, social and environmental conditions ora naithcr ccor- 


?ii n £ t. ^ :j n o r r e 1 a t e d t o t h e r, 
often are provided with mere 
basis of which the design is 
get to visit the site before 


la'ning dat^ ils. The planners vary 
site dimensions on paper on the 
daveloped. The planners do not 
developing the plans, as a result 


environmental setting s play no part in the project planning. 

A very obvious example is the Alaknanda Housing Complex in 
Delhi is one example whore a certain design m,vas developed and 


replicatad over and over again withqut deeping in mind the. 
setting, neighbourhood conditions or other related factors. 


The natural slope was flattrnad, surroundings were blocked by 
blank Vi/atls with the result that the entire housing complex is 


reduced to big, blank blocks of houses. 


Planning also suFfors due to its extremely rigid standards. 
Agelong concepts are stile brought into practice without adher- 
ing to the changing conditions. Indian Metropclises have 
grown with the sudden thrust of industrialisation which bring 
with it the rapid pace of urbanisation. It has to be accepted 
that na'W problems have to be resolved with new solutions and 
hence the prevailing planning standards need to change with the 
changing times. Planning today is faced with a greater res- 
ponsibility and the blanket lagidation adopted results in dete- 
riorating conditions of the built environment. The norms and 
standards in planning, formuleted by the local authorities 

'''b' ''d' "d" 'd;d ; b£.d: .v ' "b; : ■ d' " d' ;-'dd .;Vsd;'':, .;d.''';d, ■ 'd ;;d e; ■;d■\d;:p:;;F,^\:d\b^:bp\d'd'y:b 

are rigid and uncompromising ignoring the developmental n ,.eds 
in the various areas within the city. 



The influence of the individual or their ra'orassntative 
organisations is negligible at , all stages of the Dro jact. 
There exist various social action groups and Mon GoverniT.ental 
Organisations vjho can play a vital role at the nro ject formu- 
lation and implementation stages based on the policy and 


p rog ramme f raraeivo rk o f t lie G ov ernrnent , 


But these ornani sat ions 


are not given enough encoureg ament which cautions other such 
organisations an i voluntary bodies from coming forward and 
supplementing the efforts of governmental agencies in achieving 
the decade goal. NGO’ s if given proper encouragement can 
reduce the total cost of a project considerably due to its 
comoaratively low overhead costs. 


Managing the urban human settl'Sments thus basically acquires 
two . dimensions. One relates to financial and institutional 
aspects and the other, rather more important to professionalism 
of Human Settlement Management issues. In this pacer, I shall 
dwell mainly on the professional aspects. 


Urban planning is of late, searching nevr orientation , The 
first generation of comprehensive planning talked of land use, 
transporation, housing etc,, the new generation is miore problem 
oriented. Planning, it is now felt, should not be normative 
but participative, Disnning organisations should be flexible 
rather than rigid. The economic, social and cultural setting 
,has to be related to the flued, dynamic and inter active re- 
lationship in modern sociaty. The quality of life in human 
settlements, be it in urban or rura-’ areas, is to a large 
extant dependent on the environmental setting. The distribu- 
tion of the land spaces for various uses like industrial, 
institutional, residential and. business character would have 
its effect on the environment around the human settlements 
generated, if at all land use planning, has been attempted/ 
operated for the town development. , 



While the needs of planning are beconung mere and more 
complex, ’.ve seem to be still struggling at the rudimentary 
levels of physical plans. 'What vi/e need is not plans but 
planning which legitimises itself. It is a challenge which 
the planners and architects have to face in the comi.ng years. 

If we are to meet the challenges of the corning years in a e 

meaningful way, the process of planning will have to be given 
proper orientation and planners and architects assigned their 
due role. If the present day planners and architects suffer 
from inadequacies, their training and exposure will have to be 
irnoroved. Recognising the importance of sound planning and 
.Resign development, IdUDCXD has been rsvie’winq the procedures 
and practices being followed by the various Housing and Urban 
Development Authorities and has been issuing guidelines in this 
regard. The matter was discussed at length in the- conference 
of Chief Executives of Housing & Urban Development Authorities 
held in October, 1985 followed by indepth deliberations by a 
Select Group Seminar in December, 1985 and discussions in the 
National Conference of the Institute of Tovm Planners in 
January, 1986. It was a general view that planning and 
designing were receiving muc’n less attention than was required 
Ivsading to various deficiences in project execution and that 
the procedures and practices needed to be re-organised to 
ensure proper attention to planning and designing. It is 
indeed heartening to note that awareness in this regard is 
thence emerging at all levels. The establishment of a Central 
Department of Architecture is actively under consideration of 
the Central Government, The Council of Architecture in which 
representatives of the architectural profession, Indian 
Institute of Engineers and the Chief Architects of Central 
and State Governments are members, has evolved proper standards 
which are being gradually accepted by various orgenisaticns. 



HUHX), as a national level institution deeply involved in 
housing and urban development, has taken .various initiatives for 
establishment of proper st.andarcls which has led to growing 
avv-sreness among various agencies v/ith regards to vital role 
of planning and architecture in the 'icvelopment of liuman 


sot tlc.;;v-nt s. While planning for poo: 
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tion of Intergratcd form, rofl acting the traditional nattern 
of economic and social activity while at the same tirna, meeting 
the model requirements of transportation, pErking, circulation 
etc. For examnle, Overhead V, 'at er Tanks constituted a strong 


element in the city scape, Delhi Urban **ot Commissicn has 
reoeated rioted and disaioproved the unruly mushrooming of water 


tanks all over the city. A comoatition of innovative design 
was promoted to Inspire and cultivate a sense of aesthetic 
awareness on the subject of water tanks. ■ The design, received 
v/ere then compiled in a monograph which is bo.1ng mailed by 
HUIXX) to all its borrowing agencies, HUECO has initiated a 
research and documentation study on runctional Overhe.-d Water 
Tanks and some very interesting designs as multi --storeyed buil- 
dings, entrance gate or village temples ware discussed. Bombay 
Tower Restaurant at the Asi .an Games, Village, ■ Delhi is one such 
example.' To facilitate the above mentioned, HUDCO has offered 
to provide urban design study support to the various Urban 
D ;V:;lopment A:.;t' o.'rticul.arly thos.e in sm^ll in modi um 
T','.. :;t -:r ctic.-. of according aDp;coval to building 

plans for e'^ch plot of land need to be discouraged. It is 

necess':ry to impose overall urban design form and thus integrate 
various built form into a viable urban design. Each plot owner 
can get his or her share of plinth area and pay on proportionate 
basis the cost of overall urban design. 



ii;,nce. Condominium approach in ownership of ■nousinp needs to 


crorr.oted es c'. 


against individual family own;, d hcus jc and the semi- 
putlic, p’jbJ.ic spaces maintained by the LocalaGovernment. It 
ensures better maintanance of coimmunity assets and adequate supply 


01 O' SIC seitM C' 


Under the Condominium system an owner ‘'buys the 


d V ■ , 'k-- A 


ir rights defined by the waMs, floor and coiling of dwellinc 
unit. All the structural land air space outside the various unit is 
cor.vTion to owner of dell the units,'’ According to the financial 
c-'pccity of the residents the initial essentials can bo introducc‘d 
in the Coiidominium and graduO'ly other recreational and optional 
facilities can bo added. The residents would amongst themselves 
fora an association, which would develope its own set of bye-laws 


and in some c’^ses r;';ai stored as a Society or a Cooperative 


The 


maintenance cost of each Condominium will vary. 

The cost of maintenance and 


the method and means of it shall be clearly indicated in the contract 
Monthly collections should ensure garbage collection and maintenance 
of estates. Due to inflation, as and vjhen the prices increase, 
monthly fea should correspondingly increase. This Condominium 
approach provides an ideal solution to help house the poor at low 
initial cost -with a provision of neighbourhood quality Which is 
bare minimum to begin v.'ith but with a potential of further growth* 


I ‘ 


1 s 


acoroocri 


also in lin-. with HUEX30’ s approach to reserve 


5 per cent of the project areas for the shelterless families,. 

HUDCO' s proposal of sotting apart 5 per cent of land of any develop- 
ment project for the shelterless category was discussed in the lYSH 

and 

Conference held in February 1985*Was generally welcomed as it 
offer:;d possibilities for developing a Land Bank of sheltorloss cate- 
gory, There arc- t'wo important aspects of this concept. The first 
is that the poor oeoplo generally do not find employment opportuni- 
ties in new areas under development and •••re reluctant to move in 
there. Under this concept, 5 per cent of the areas under development 
vdll he held in the Land Bank and allotted to the poor when the 
colony gets developed and the .location; becomes attractive to them. 
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to be notod that if this process bed bean start: d sene 
yo'rs ai'. we would be having sufficient i“nd in the land bank 
CO re'ctlu a lot of poor. The second aspect of this ooncapt 
is that, since 5 per cent cf the land under dovolopntfnt ■wouid 
be handed over to Slum Clearance Board :or other aopropriate 
r'uthority fr-ee of cost, spreading its cost to the ovc.rall 
'■avelo’orent, there v>/ould be :nc. holding cost of this land, 

I *■ other words, the- Stats Housing Agencies 'would not be ; 
Durderied with into r-ost li ability for holding on to thrl s land. 
Land Bank for Sh.:;lterless v/ill thus help in providing solutions 
to the problerns of the urban poor. 


HUDCO is also cone Grned aba.ut the environment al hazards 
caused '-jus to failure in olanning and implementation. Kealthy 
environiTicnt' is the key to acesetability and prosperity to the 
human settlements. lO'dian metropolisis grown with sudden 
thrust of industrialisation and consoquant economic d velop- 
ment are suffering from unhealthy environment. Thus we have 
high dosage of flyas’n from Indraprastha Thermal Power Station 
in Delhi .and Sulphar based fumes from Petrochemical and Ferti- 
liser Goipplexes in Bomba ygwith the wind dirsctlon bringing that 
into th.e environs of nearby housing colonies, and the memories 
of Bhopal gas leak is still rav/. Insnite of these, except for 
SaveGenga Pr'-ii’^ct nothing concrete is being done. 


Alongwith these environm..n I'el hazards that beset the urban 
ponulation in gonerol,. no attempt is made to intc-gr^te in a 


scientific manner the informal s;,.cto.-r efforts vvith city planning. 
As a result wo get overlapping cities as if one sagmsnt is for 
the rich 'and the rest for the poor. If this overlar-cing ac-gui^ws 
a high degree of intensity then we declare it a decaying city. 

Once again theplanning practices are put to auostion. The complex 
ronuireraants of pl.anning require the involvement of various 
sp--: cialists and positive interaction bstvi/pen social, economic 
and physical planners. There .is, therefore, the orassing no ad 
for the profession to organise itself into multi-disciplinary 
groups which would take the responsibility of identifying the 
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b.;st talont in various fi :'.s - anc! coor linatincj tiled rufforts. 
Rapiri urbanisation 'oosss a direct threat to the larotection and 
conservation of the country' s noimarous historic citios. If on 
the one hand it is imperative to evolve new methodologies to 
provide batter human settlements, on the other hand it is also 
essent-‘a 1 to conserve and orotect the basic historic culture 
of the city, 'any of our Indian cities are facing a survival 
crisis which is becoming increasingly acute in the face of 
urbanisation. An attemot to clear and then reconstruct the 
ancient oart of the city has r -suit ed in comolete vaps outs, 
in oatches, of the tradition- 1 architecture of the area. 

Third '/orld Count ri es have now recognised the imoortance of 
urban conservation and effo-'ts are being taken to oroiect the 
buildings and areas of historical and architectural value. ■ 

' * ’ - . The aim i s 

to maintain the character of the city specially the heart of 
the old city and assigning and encourageing the use of ancient 
buildings in contemporary society. The objective is not only 
to preserve tradition but to accept changes without a break 
in tradition, Jaipur, for exampls is a flatpiain city with 
City Palace as the most prominent structure. Institution of 
toll multi-storey-es will definitely spoil the sky line of the 
city. 


■ It is heartening to note thst in Jaisalmer a consistent effort 
is being made to rnainta n the original character of the city. There 
Is a restriction on the construction of double storeyed buildings 
and all the shops' signs are required to be of a uniform kind. 

There are about ago familties living within the Jaisalmer Fort 
v-;hich could pose a danger to the fort if conservation methods 
are not resortad to immediately. Some years ago a circular 
overhead water tank was constructed which is archit '■cturally 
unsuitable to the surio undings. Overhead stre t lighting 
besides being dangerous in the clustered fort prarnisjs are, ■> 
also not in keeping with the pdltdire , ih.a 'Fprt * V'Jhila soma- . 
dis-c'ong .-stion may be necesSsry* entire, 


DODulation will ba a ret rog rad stop , the Fort, 'which at 
orcs-nt r;ores_-nts a rich architr.cture and lifa st'ala’ 
haritag.., will gat convart.'d.into a cold monument of stone 
and relics. Hanca, the b st 'Wo\^ to conserve it will be 
inclusion of the commurity related to it. The envirormient 
can be Imoroved to a conside 'able .e'ixtr'nt without disturbi '-g 
its basic character. It is only in this manner that v/a shall 
establish or develop town scape which is I dian in charactar - 
and form and of what as individuals, institutions and the 
society can , feel 'oroud- and call it ropresonting its ethos. 

The Vastushilpa Foundation ;3stablish .;d by BV Doshi and a few 
other similar orcianisetions are attampting to do precisely 
this. Thera is a pressing n:ed of such organisations and a ' 
greeter need for utilising their sorvic.'-s. HUD30 has also 
on iag /d the Vastushilpa Foundation to establish ’’Code of 
Human Habit" which will, help add the qualitative dimension 
'to human sortlement planning in HU;XO, 

To avoid under planning of nrojects, practice of availing 
the services of human sattlements consultant should bo soundly 
developed. The jobs aTlotted to ttism should be on merit basis 
and not through tenders and quotations which often d::t ■ riorat v^s 
the, standards. To facilitat-j: the appointm.ant of such consul- 
tants, HUXO proposes to creatca c Data Bank of Archit.:, cts and 
their associate consultants in association 'with Associrtiort of 
Gonsolting Engineers and thv,. Council of Archit ect ur ; . Soon aft 
th- completion of the pro j.ct, the Public Und::rtaking should 
fill in proforma provided by HUXO on the consultants -who 
hrcndlcd the project so that Data Bank of HUXO is updated 
for future benefits. 

Today, m -nag cm ant education is inadequate- both in 
architectural and sngin -earing institutions, managsmont skills 
being largalv acquired through work experience. It will be 
necessary to strengthen management training for architects 
who entail to go in for managara.nt jobs. I:' view of the 
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larq:, ranuirim '^nts of '-'rchitocts for •■^s 

d:siqn jobs which follov/ the recognition of nrchit -cturcl 

"s the le:d disciolina, architectural education will h-ve to 
be substantially strengthen-, d not as an aneandage engin-e-ering 
but in its own light vnth sp oci a 1 studies in man-ng .rn-s-nt di sci- 
plines. Furthormorc-, after recruitment, induction .^nd r-:-frDshar 
training in v.arious ' snoots of man^'g .,nt and fi-old op...r.''tions., 
which is also oractically non axistant today 'will n-jod to be 
introduc-^d. 

As a premier financing institution in Indi a in the fi eld 
of housing and urban d iv eloom ent , HUDCO felt r-osponsible to 
provid-o training supoort to the- o .:rsonnal not only its own 
borrowing agencies but also other orof essionals engaged in 
similar fi-elds. HUiXO' s s .nse of responsibility took the foim 
of Human Settlements iVlcnag eme-nt Institute (HS?hl) in 1935, as rC 
nati.oncal level training and research institution in th„- fi-..ld 
of housing human settlements and the science of urban deve- 
lopm.:nt, Tho Institute . . will dravy upon wider experi -nee 
within the national context while providing for and catering 
to training -and r-search nr-ds of housing egenci^is end local 
bodies. Further, pedagogic and faculty suorort is being 
provided to the institute by v-'.rious national, int orn-ational 
-'■nd multi-lrt er-"! institutions. The I - et.l 'works towards the 
identification of training n ._ds at managerial, orofessional 
and technical levels with housing institutions, governmental 
-’s well -as non goverri,a.ental sectors. It also undertakes 
dev Glopm...'nt of curricula, training modules, manuals and 
teaching adds "'nd orovision of professional d-velopment 
programmes in the' form of workshops, semin~rs and creative 
interaction meets for oersonnel in various hum':n settl-ements 
ag encies. Pilot or d-emonstr "'tion projects are "'Iso s-et up by 
housing and human settlem.jnts agencies, with the help of 
in. stituto. To fulfil its objectives, the institute alongwith 
Vi. siting faculty from IHS., Rotterdam, has already conducted , 
several v/orkshops on Settlements -Design,, Neighbourhood Imorove- 
raont and Slum Upgrading , .CohstEuctid.n, Management , Area -Planning 
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and Manngernent etc. Considoring the voluminous v/ork involved, 
VtfS will also need substnnti ally more olsnnors and architects. 
The planners and architects will have to play a coordinating 
role relating economics, social and cultural characteristics to 
the needs of growing economy, continuously revievveing and 
updating the strategi.es..-a-sa-psrt of tha planning process. They 
will' have to bo brought into positive decision possessions 
from v^hich they can play the role of effective nscrumin'cs' of 
develoornent . Proper standards of perforrr: =nc s ''/ 1 th, recognisi- 
tion of cost and time involved v/ill have tc be established. 

It is only then that 3 meaningful built ' snviroiar;-..nt in urban 
areas can emerge in vi?hich the economl c, social and cultural 
activities can be enacted, wdth the poor fully integrated in 
the fabric of the society. 

To achieve this goal, w'e need appropriate lagislctivs 
support to help effective management of human settlements, 

3 IT ^ 

The laws in vogue today/liighly disaggregated. What we need 
is 3 set of basic laws in human settlements sector which deals 
yrith resource mobilisation, define institutional role at 
national, state and local level, promote security of hire - 
ourchass lending by facilitating fore closure of mortgage, 
establish secondary mortgag o market and mortgage insurance 
including housing oolicy resolution stating the objectives, 
nrivate Dublic sector roles, housing as an industry, Including 
registration of oromot* -ers, resolution of coroorate daveloor: ant 
incl ’ding cooperatives and condominiums rent control, housing 
and land orice control, formal informal housing, required 
housing data base, international cooperation in housing, 
institutional intermediation, investment process, income tax 
exemptions. At the national level these basic laws can be 
taken care of through enactment of a National Housing or Human 
Settlements Act, The Act could provide for the setting of a 
National Bank as a refihance institution and londer"of the last 
resort and as an institu,tron‘ -begulating and coordinating state 
Human Settlements Regulation Authorities constituted at the 
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state level for administering the act and financing and 
regulating savings and lean associations set up at the local 
level. 


It is hoped that with the joint efforts of the 
government agencies and the profession, better performance 
in human settlement planning would be achieved in the 
coming years. 
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HOUSB'iG Mi) IBE 


Bven a Casual glance at the pres shu housing situation in 
the country ■would reveal that the gap between demand S: supply 
is increasing at an ale arming pace 5 that 'the present level of 
investment in the housing sector is low & inadequate 5 that the 
housing agencies in tlie private & public sector are neither 


building fast enough to meet the growing needs or building 
cheap enough to reach the poor & needy, and that the urban 
poor is largely devising iiis o\rii solutions to meet the shelter 
problem. The shortage of housing at the beginning of the ^'th 
Plan was estimated by the National Buildings Organisation (SBO) 
at 5*9 million ■units & is ■^fidely distributed across different 
urban areas. The increase in popula.tion between 1985 & I990 
is expected to generate an additional requirement of housing units 
to the extent of 3*8 million units in urban areas* This means 
that weven if the aim is only to freeze the existing backlog in 
housing shortage, it v/ould be necessary to build a,tleast 3,8 
million units during the Plan pei’iod. This makes clear bo'th 
the magnitude of ■the housing problem & the need to break from ‘ 
the previous pattern of slow & unsystematic grov;’th of housing 
activity. It also calls for a radical reorientation of policies 
relating to the proinision of services sites in urban areas, 
finance for housing construction on a lar-ge scale, development & 
application of low-cost technology in shelter, 'die role of 
public & priva/be sector, & the removal of impediments to housing 
for different income groups, especially the poor. This has 
become pai'ticularly urgent in the context of tlie goal of Shelter 
for .411 by 2D00 accepted by the Govt, of inoia ..s part of 'the 
International Year of Shelter for the Homeless being observed 


in 1987. 

A qualitative study of the housing shortage makes tiie posi- 
tion more disquieting. According to the KBO, about 68^ of -tihe 
housing stock is pucca, 2^,7^ is serai-pucca & the balance is 

The views expressed aie ■, those, ;qf ’ 'the ■ author and iiot ' 
of the Organisation he represtotsi.V , ' b ■ , ■ -.'...i,-- 

* shri p.,s',A, . sundaram^ are shtra .Housing 

and Arp-a DBvelop»'ent 



■unserviceable kutcha* Nearly ^Qfo of lio'useholds j.ive in oiie-rooiu 
uni-bs & 28^^ in two -room units. The position is much worse in 
the metropolitan cities reflecting the tremendous overcro-wdiig 
resulting from urbanisation & population growthj as also the 
lack of affordable shelter on rent or on o vvier ship . The pero en- 
tage of households living in one-room units is 67 , 6^0 in 
,G;;,lc-at.tas 77*^r% iii Gr. Bombay, 65 in Pirns, 57 in Delhi, 59.6 in 
Kanpur, 57*5 in Al:imedabad 7 53«6 in Madras, .ibo’ut a million 
people live precariously ii'i aOjOOO old & diiBpidahsn buildings 
in Bombay island and await an. iaminent coll ajj so, 'tiie great 
efforts of 'the Hjpair & fieconstruction Bo and no t-v</ii.i standing, 
illowing for variations across the city, the urban population 
served in uncertain & inadequate quan'fcities of potable xmter is 
81%, while ■tiiose served by some form of sanitation is about 50 % 
in 1985 . Conventional estimates of housing shortage ’do not 
include the housing stock in slums & squatter settlements, where 
about 33 million people are estimated by the Planning Commission 
to be living at the beginning of 7‘fch Plan. Basic amenities like 
potable cotmnunity wa.ter supply? latrines, drainage, streetlight- 
ing & paved pathwaj^s are reported 'bo have been provided to about 
15.6 million by 1985. Over 13 million people are estimated to 
be living ii metropolitan cities & 'bhe proportion of total popu- 
lation living in slum forms an average of 31 fo 1 as much as h-^fo 
in Boinoay, The houses are constructed in the slums of materials 


ranging from polythene sheets, nnats, dry tid-gs, gwmy sacks to 
recycled tin sheets, broken bricks in mud. oortan a plaster, clay 
roof tiles, thatch etc, Kmut.^Q'/o of the huts are on public 
lands, although the proportion of huts on private lands is rmch 
higher in cities like iSanpur, Ahmedabad and Caacutta, 


While slums undoubtedly house the urban poor, it wo'uld be 
wrong to conclude that slum improvement & povertj;^ eradication are 
the same thing. By tlie planning Coismission ' 3 omi estimates o:‘ 
persons living below the poverty line in urban areas, the urban 
poor -would number over 63 million, while 33 million live in sl'ams 
The income profile,’ of course, sho-ws that tlie levels of incoi-ie 
are much lower in the slum areas ’tlian for other lew income ho'ase- 
holds. Over 65/^ of 'the Baroda households in 1976 earned less 



thaii i-is.2D0 per LDnth. Do nes tic servants aiid casual wrkers 
occupy tlie bottoa of tiie sarning scale, and next conc3 tlie teiipo- 
rary -^oxkers. ilie self-e;.ployed persons -.xn. ■: •:,,r-..,g€d in petty 
trade or susll business, household craf'ts, services like tailoring 
and transport services. Over 56)a of the slum liouseholds in 
Ahnedabad in 197^-77 earned less than Rs.JO per capita, p.u, and 
it was estinated that about 925^ of tiie households wciild require 
supplei.ien ration in terus of ai-ounts required 'ix) bring then above 
tile poverty line, iiccording to 'the sl'an census in Gr. Boinbay, 66^ 
of slua-households earned less than lis. 500 p.i-i, h 5-0% earned less 
tlian hs.350. Further studies on th.e infornal sector indicate that 
not only aJ‘e the incones in 'this sector lover than diat of the ; 
foroal sector, but that they tend to stabilise at low levels and 
renains stagnant thereafter. As conparad to tliose in sluns, 5^^ 
of the population earned less than its. 600 p.n. ihe puoplo living 
in siibstandai'd dwellings in Boubay had better level of income 
with only 20.0^ earning less tican Rs.500p,u. according to a 
study done by the Tata institute of Social Sciences (TI3S) 
in 1983? 5-3^ of the sane households eai’ned butv/cen Hs.500 
and Es.1000, 

The iiiportance of housing for w’-elfare and econouic deve- 
lopLient is v/ell-recognisod, especially when it is defined 
to include not only buildings, but also the land, services, 
and the noighbourhoed in which it is situated. It is a major 
outlet for private household savings and generates onployment 
at low foreign exchange cost. For ttie poor, it provides 
substantial’ pri '/ate ana social benefits in offering protection 
from the elements, space for wrk and leisure and access to 
sanitation, educo.fcion and health services and to employment 
opportunities at or the dwelling. In spite of tirls recog- 

nition, urban housing needs are seen as a bottomless pit 
because of the manner in which the assessment of the problem 
is made. The exercises begin by defining standards of adequacy 
in terns of space, structure and servides at levels comparable 
to those of middle income housing, which are beyond the 
capacity of tiie poor to pay. , The impleuentation of public, v;, 

housing picjects, based on such standards, in fact have hf ten 
aggravated the housing deficiencies of, the raajoi’ity ,Ofv;pbor 


urbsin households since they tie up scai'ce resources in 
a snail nils* or of housing units, usually for bho benefit of 
tile better-off, A different view of the ui'haii housiiig problen 
has been gaining ground in India and else^^here-. Housing 
shortages, overcrowding, poor services, and esc a 


.ating 


:‘ic e s 


3 e en 'to r s sul t f ron a f sll ur e o f 


■bo expand corxiehsur ately Ah e r apid incr sas 


services and shelter 


e in denand for 


housing in proportion to the conposition of different incceie 

ttec tod since 


groups, Ihe poor are particul-ar|: adversely/ 


they have -i.eibhor the resources nor tiie influenco b-iC for 
scarce supplies of housing. They also tena 'co sufi'or fro a higher 
rents either in forin.al housing or in the slu-is, rather than 
benefit fron inc-rea.se in -idrie value of housing. It is parado- 
xical th-at public policy, which crucially influences the. 


supply of shelter, finance and legal franevDi’h for housing, 
has in fact been irorking at crosspurposes \i±th tlio dec lated 
objective of housing for the poor. 


A review of the social housing sche'aes introduced by the 
Governuent of India and the state governc^ents fren the First 
Five lear Pl^J:l onwards reveals that the bulk cd'* the investnent 
has gone toi'/ards construction of formal housing by Govern . sent, 
seDl-Go V uin -ait and cooperatives, IHv; total production of houses 
through state budgebarj^ support over a period of over 35 years 
is a tiny proportion of tlici coun -cry’s total effort .and a small 
fraction of "the real reciuirement of housing for the poor. As 
the Task Ibrce appointed by the planning Commission in 1982 
scathingly remarks, despice objecti'vos in favour of 'bho poor 
stated in the plan documents, -thcro is insufficient evidonco 
of the extent to which urban poor have benefited fro-m tiiose 
schemes. The scheme criteria fixed for eligib'ility for pub.lic 
housing are outdated and the selection proced-ares adopted by 
public agencies often fail "bo reach out -to large segments of 
people in need. It is clear that even if addi'bional effort 
had been made and larger funds approved -in -the public sector, 
the production or formal housing would have had little impact 
on the market, since this was not. the best way "'co apply limi-bed . 
resources available for housing, .(The. allocation for housing 
as a percentage or total plan outlay and as a percentage of 
total investment in . "the .economy has been coming down steadily 
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over the Plah periods#) The conclusion reaclied oy ‘ti'ie said 
Task Force is that al'fchough various Plan schemesliave played 
an important role as catalystsin the housing sec tor j they 
have iiDstly benefited the middle and income groups and have 
made a marginal contribution only. Studies made by HUDGO 
show til at houses constructed for a particular income category 
are lergely occupied by families in the higher inco me group 
as repayment of the instalments is beyond the capacity o.f 
the income group for which the houses are meant. It is con- 
cluded by the Task Force that the bulk of tiie housing of all 
income groupSj particularly the poor, is supplied by private 
initiative in a number of ways, and this is so even in Delhi 
where public agencies have near monopolistic control over 
land and a huge machinery for construction, 

OSie irrelevance of present public housing to the housing 
needs of tiie poor is shown by a few telling figui'es. According 
to a 'World Baiik study, Sk-fo of the households in iiadras, 6^% 
in AiimedaDad and of families in Nairobi cannot al’ford a 
house costing trore than Rs,5000. If a housing budgent profile 
is constructed out of the monthly repayment capacity for 
shelter and 'the cheapest credit offered by liUDGO, in the case 
of Bombay, This shows that in 1982, only J.:out 2Dyo could 
afford a corn/entional house costing up to Rs.POjOOO, 3Q»7% 
could only afford a serviced site with core house costing 
about Es.lOyOOO, and about 27*5^ could afford only a serviced 
site costing up to Rs.5000, The position is worse for the 
pavement dwellers, according to a survey done by the College 
of Social Work Bombay, with 66)b of them being able to afford 
only a serviced site with or wi'thout- a core house. 

One important consequence of the assumption of responsibi- 
lity for housing by the Government has been the establishment of 
various pihlic agencies to undertake land acquisition, 

* 'b'Sit Hi (' " '* 

development, and construction of houses for various income ■ -■ ' 

groups with ttie help of funds provided in the state budget’ , ’ /' 
and loans from institutional sbUJ^:e^i:v,v|jils was' mdersc'pr'ed',b^^ 
a policy of > large scale ' '■ 
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by state agencies as a plank of social control over Isik’. 

Ill e record of public agencies in the assembling, uevelO;;.'C3nt 
and disposal of land has be^i uneven. Some agencies like the Dell 
Development Authority have acquired huge lands and assumed 
near monopolistic control over land, i-diile elsewhere, 'die 
process of acquisition has been slow and 'tortuous, anc stil.e- 
mated by court orders, 'ihe acquisition proceedings, reserva- 
tions in 'the Development plan and litigation had 'tied up 
vast tracts of land from orderly developme'nt, even c.s these 
lands ■were invaded by squatter settle'inents, or converted into 
unauthorised colonies, Ihe public agencies were fiu-ther guilty 
of not bringing into the market sui'ficient supplies of 
developed plots and holding on 'to the lends ■with 'tl'iem on 
account of various factors like organisational inadequacies, 
shortage 6f funds, lack of services, development reservations 
etc., The freezing of va.st tracts of land due to 'tlie Urban Land 
Ceiling Act, and 'the slow marketing of land by public agencies, 
has had the opposite effect of desired land policy on the poor, 
and has failed to curb speculative activities in - lauid. The 
Task Force on Shelter points out tha,t the effect of land 
policy has been to drive -the poor to illegal squat'birig, being 
squeezed into overcro\\rded conditions, or to residence et long 
distances from tlieir wo rkspots, and reco'uimends a careful con- 
sideration of ■the policies of rent control, urban land ceiling 
legislation and land acquisition, Apaht from their record in 
land development, the experience of the past thirty years has 
shovffi the woei’ul limitations of governmental agencies to cater 
■to the needs of low- income families in terms of cost, qucility, 
functional adequacy, location and cuiabersome processes, in spite 
of striking examples oi’ encouragement of private initia,tive and 
low-cost self-help housing, the public agencies are still 
patterned on "the bureaucratic laodel and adopt a rigid brick 
and laortar approach. 

The failure of the existing institutions to build, cheapl] 
and speedily on the one hand, and. the positive evidence 'that 
people have the necessary skills and ability to build on the 
other, is enough justification to seek people's involvement 
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in the housing process# as Task Force on Shelter affirsisj 
'•people’s involvement in housing prograimiies vaesnt for tiiec is 
much Liore than a philosophical stance, it is Oj. critical 
material relevance,” The seven t|i Plan document asserts 
that the major responsibility for house construction i/jould 
have to be left to the private sector, especially the a 
household sector. Building according to tlie differing pre- 
ferences and requii'-ements of different households and eco- 
nomy in house construction can become possible only if 'the 
homeo-wner himself participa'bes or becomes responsible for • 
house construction. 

In order to ensure 'that -the pronouncements in 'the 
Plan document do not remain pious wishes, it would be 
necessary to identify and remove a nwcber of impediments 
to housing for the urbcai poor. These include legal access 
■to serviced land in appropriate locations, access 'to 
institutional finance at reasonable terms, restrictive 
building regulat'ions and planning standards, cumbersome 
land registration and leasing require'ments, supply of 
reasonably priced building r.iaterials, proximity 'to vKrk- 
place and employment opportunities, integrated provision 
of b£,sic services, and rerxival of, the bias on 'trenched in 
present perceptions and procedures of public agencies. 

A number of policy responses has been made to 'dicse 
problems by 'he central and state Governments and agencies 
like HUDGO, The Vforld Bank assisted projects in Madras, 

Kanpur and Bombay have formulated affordable low income shelter 
prograimmes based upon 'tlie large scale provision of sites 
at prices affordable to tiie lox-/ income groups, and on the 
upgradation of slums based on 'the grant of tenure to -the 
sluiidwellers and home improvement loans together witli basic 
aiiienities. The HUDGO has laid down ceiling costs for housing 
schemes for various income groups based on the iijonthly 
repayraent capacity and has prescribed interest rates and : 
repayment,, periods on a sliding .so.al^e, "^out 55/^ of HUBOO’s 
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incoLie groups. Tlie 20 Point PrograJ:ii:ie of tiie 'aO'/e3:nij.ent 
emphasises the provision of basic aneni ties for s'luaciwellers 
■and expansion of housing prograiines. ihe Plan docioent caJ.ls 
on tile C-overni.ient to set before it a clear goal in 'tiie field 


of housing and launch a uaoor housing efforts not so inuch 
to build but to promote housing activity through the supply 
of fiscal and financial infrastructure siich tii at every 
family will be provided with adequate shelter within a defined 
tine horizon. It also calls for tiie establish.ient of a proper 
anci diversified jjastitutioiial structure for housing finance 


and construction, and a changed role for Governnont in -'cho 
lom of developing tine necessary delivery vsy stern in the 
shape of a housing finance nark et and tahing steps to develop 
land and uai-ie it available at right places and at reasonablo 
prices. Major initiatives for anendnent of 'oiie hont Control 
Legislation are in process and -tine present Act is proposed 
to he arienaed in ’iine interest of encoui* aging housing activity 
in Maliarashtra., Ihe Indian otandcsrds Institute ha.s developed 
a manual for low income housing and all 'iiie state governments 
have been advised to adopt it. The EUDCO is also promoting the 
preparation of imaginative layouts to increase density and 
to reduce costs of land and infrastruc tui'e, economy in use 
of materials, adoption of local tecliniques and matoriels, 
and The use of prefabricated components. Fiscal concessions 
have been made to some extent to encourage investment in 
housing and housing agencies. 



jjespifco this, aJid examples of successful housing -effort 
in Hyderabad, Madras and elsertoere, shelter for tiie poor 
continues to be intractable, 'The strategy for housing £he 
poor has to start with a change in 'chs official aitd intellectual 
perception of -why these people come to tlie city, hov/ 
and where they live, work and corniute. Far from being 
parasites on the organised sector, the so~c ailed informal, 
sector, slimdwellers and the pavement dwellers constitute 
a vibrant productive sector of toe urban economy. The pros- 
pect of good shelter does not 'initially enter into toe 
reckoning of toe poor. It is. over, a period of time that 



the tempo r ary settler 'becomes a consolicLator, V/ithcut any 

intervention from the formal institutions — /vo /inst :1 j. 

odds — tliey huild shelter on their own and go tiirough all 

the processes that a formal housing agency goes through. 

They depend on informal . systems lilce friendss relatives and 
moneylenders for financcsj and no institutional err. ani^euents 
to sscur-e snail sums for repair mid expansion of their 
houses. There is little formal design 5 tfie nateriols ane 
often recycle^ end yet they are able to construct dwellings 
at costs much less than any organised system of construction 
would permit. 

The public agencies should recognise tliat the impedi- 
ments to private initiative constitute the opportunities for 
positive intervention by -0161:1. Hiey sliould tahe a co-aprehen- 
sive view of housing for -the poor as a co:::iponent oi integrated 
progra;:ime of services, 'which nay include health, educa'bion, 
recreation, no-ther and child care, support of inco -me- earning 
activities and access to the places of employment. They 
should cut domi their construction prograxmies and assume 
"bheir legitimate functions as planners and pro ’.lo ter s of 
critical infrastructure, and enablers of housLiig by the j>oor. 

They should concentrate on helping people -rfith ac-bivities 
that they are not by thorns elves aie not able xd po-rform viz.,s- 

a) Public services, such as water supply, sanita-tion and 
social aoenities^ 

b) Land acquisi'bion and developments 

c) Availability of housing finance at reasonablo interest rates 
and in desired quantum, for new construction as v/ell as 
repairs and addition of housing elements, 

d) Providing aciSess to materials in typical use as well as 
technical help regarding .design and construction, 

and develop a range of technical measures for Impro-ving 
'the rudimentary shelter put up by -the urban poor on sites 
allotted to them, or upgrad^ld dluns eg., waterproofing, ,, 
of mud walls, treatmentduf ■.th-atch, low cost pit-privie® etc. 
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e) Providiiig security of tenure on develop ea sioss as well s 
upgradable slums? and clarifying laiia titles? 'Geivas of 
registration? and generally making lend transactions less 
costly and cumbersome? 

f) Removal of legal and administrative obstacles to housing 
for the poor especially a review of legislations relating 

to slum improvement 3 rent control, urban Isiid ceiling, land 
use controls, selection procedures of public agoricias and the 
dissemination of information as regards the alj-oteient of 


jivas of 


;r'.CX0 3 clliCi 'G/.16 


housing sites etc. 


g) Involvement of the community and volunt.ary agencies 

in the design and execution of shelter and slemi up gr aiding 
schemes on the lines on the Eyaerabad project and the 
Urban Basic Services strategy of Ui'IIGEF, and link up 
the activities of different government rcnd formsil sector 
agencies like the commercial banks in respect of g 1.1 
matters affecting the urban habitat. 


’’The recent responses of the fiovernment like Sites aiid 
Services, slum upgradation, urban community development, 
urban basic services. Integrated child development s ervices 
and tile self “employment programme represent a relatively 
better assessment of the situation, a more realistic attitude 
to resource constraints ,■ and a broader fr.amei/ork involving 
the people, Hov/ever, .most of them are in their early experi- 
mental stage, ai'e not reaching even a small fraction of tlie 
people they ai’e meant to benefit, and are floundering on the 
implementation front", as an 'unpublished paper by Kirtee 
Siiaii and S,G, Jain notes. We have realised that 'che traiditional 
approach to housing in terms of its broad objectives is 
concerned with architectural standards and is largely irrelevant 
g'iven the basic facts of poverty and ui'-ban growth in Inaia, 

The approach from new on needs to concentrate on ways to 
involve 'Uie people, rather than only rely on official effort, 
on irnre effective methods of cost reduction, reduce impediments 
to housing activity of the poor, and make the programmes 
cjid projects need-based and relevant. 
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Proliferation of slums, in urban areas is reflection 
that a significant part of population finds it difficult to 
have access syen to the smallest and the louest cost conv/enti— 
onal house in tha formal housing market. Their euerrising 
numbsr is an indication that increasing segments of popular 
tion are being , bypassad by the formal housing markets in 
urban areas,' Excluded from the formal markets, the urban 
poor Heue developed thsir o markets uhich operate outside 
the legal framsuork of building bys-laus and land use plans,^^ 
The size of this market relatiue to the formal housing market 
is not insignificant, A major portion of this housing is 
identifiable by its ’Inferior* quality of structure and by 
its CO nspi cuou s ,il legal character. This type of housing is 
mainly Kutcha and semipucca and is enumerated in census as 
such. The quantum of this housing in urban areas h -^s increased 
from 6*'7 million units in 1971 to 9,5. million units in 1981,i^ 

* Papf-r presented at National Seminar on Oeuelopment 

Programmes for the Urban Poor, held at IIPA, Nau Delhi 
on 2nd and 3rd February, 1987,' 

I am extremely thankful to fir flulkh -Raj for discussing the 
subject matter of this paper on several occasions,^ 

1, : Not all the groups residing in these house can be defined a 

as poor in the strictest sense of the term* Conversely, not 
all the Urban poor live in these ‘illegal* or Informal 
Sett lemf- nt s,‘ 

2, ' The number of kutcha and ssmipucca housing units in urban 

areas is almost the same as the numbsr of households 
residing in urban slUms* 



The other part of informal : Urban; .hcusing market which 

is not readily idantifiable is ths ons whose struccure conforms 

broadly to the conventional housing standerds but violstBs other 

city laws and regulations* Thus, 6. g,, the land may be illegally 

occupied.' One or other permissions for putting up ths housing 

structure might not have been obtained or the construction might 

viol.tv one or more of the construction codes laid down by the 

3 

city Governments*' According to a survey conduct cd -by Delhi 
Development Authority (DD.a) there were 55400 such structures in 
Delhi in 1975."^. ' 

The siz3 of the informal housing market is a reflection on 
thS' failure of thg governmental programs to even touch the fringes 
of the problems of housing the poor in urban arses. Considoring 
that these markets pro vide^ a solution to. these problems, an 
understanding of the, structure and operation, of thess; morkst s can 
go a long way in helping in the formulation of appropriate housing 
polic/ss and programmes for the urban poor. Our objective in this 
paper is to draw attention to soms of the fsatures of. these market 
which make them such attractive alt ernVitives for the poor.' 


3* This market normally catsrs to the middle Income groups ~nd 
strictly speaking does not make part . of the- Informal housing 
'market - for the poor. 

R. G.', Gupt a, Environmental Improvement in Slums and Squptter 
Settlements, (Port I\/), (mimoo),- 
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H,0UJSI.NG Pl. aR.K ET.S. JQR.. URBaM.:^. P SOiviE: SaUL ENT .FEATU RES 


Urbon poor is not s homogeneous group. Even going 

by the convent ionril definition of urbnn poor in t-?rme of level 

5 

of Income, the IncQm= could nngs from nil to Rs, 700. In line 
uith ths dive roe requirements --"nd affordability 1 My Is of the 
Various groups of urban poor, the Informal housing market has 
provided solutions suited to each group, Ths Informal housing 
market therefore is not one markat but many. Th? hat erogoniety 
in t'^rms of "commodity'* transacted” for sxes'-ds th-t in the 
formal housing markets* This is the first important fenture of 
the informal housing market. 

The s-cond major feature of the informal housing market 
relates to ths definition of housing its" If. For understanding 
this market,' it is v^ry important to vieu housing os a bundle 
of attributes r-’th.-r than as a single Valved commodity. In ' ■ 
fact, the housing markets for the poor brin_, the sc Various 
attributes viz,, location, size, quality of shcltvr structure, 
tenure and infrastructure into much sharper relief than the other 
housing markets. The formal housing mork'=’ts offer housing as a 
single valv:d commodity composing of standard shelter structure# 


5, This is the upper limit of income prescribed in the 

Government housing programmes for the poorer sections 
of population. 
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sscurs tanurs and infrastructure. Even at minimal standards,, 
the cost; of providing such housing may exceed ths affordability 
limits of the poor. The poor housvar ars quica able and uilling 
to pay for some attributes rather than all of them together. 

Tha informal housing markets score over the formal housing markets 
in this rsspsct by offering different permutations -n d combinations 
of these attributBS in direct corresponds.nca uith the prioritiss 
of different sections of urban poor, 

LYPOLOGY of housing SU3flARKET S 


The hou si TO submarket s, in the informal housing market 
can be segmented according to the combination of attributes 
provided, the * quantum* of Various attributes in this combination 
the cost of this housing and the income group among tha poor 
uhom this housing caters to,! These critsris of segmentation give 
fairly (though not completely) ho rrogsnaous housing uithin each 
submarket. Ue view the informal housing mark ■?t as a series of 
submarkets uhsre each successivs markst consists of increasingly 
superior combinations of Various attributes. Tha following 
scheme of segmentation is suggesteds 

^At the lo west rung of this market is the housing su !>- 
market characterised by complete absence of attributes like 
tenure and infrastructure and very lo w ,1 auel o f oth.-^r attributes 




like sizg, quality of ■^hslt'r structure and locHtion, Ths location 
may be ‘bad’ in tsrms of accsssibilit y to saruic- s end jo b 
oppQi’tunit if:3 etc. Further, topographically the site may be. j 

quite inferior. Th-. land may be marshy, suffer from water- : 

logging, may lie near 3 reiluay lint on under some bridge stc* 

The land under this type of . informal housing may usually not 
be u-ry productive from society’s point of visu. At timss, houeuer 
such housing settism-'nts can be found ov-r prime lands in the city 
area. 

Next in gradation is the submarket with slightly improved 
lev'ls of shelter structure and infr.astructurs. The loc^Aion 
m'ay be better also. As ue graduate to the n-xt submarket, the 
distinctive characteristic is the ago of the set tl-'ment. Even 
though in legal t-rm.s, the inhabitants have no legal claim 
over land, the long period of sst ablisnment imPart-s the settlement 
security of tenure not experienced in the preuious t uiO cubmerkets. 
The quality of shelter structure may bp better also since the 
Partial security of tenure may induce people to invest mor? on the 
shelter structure. 

The highest grads in the illegal market is occupied by ths 
housing which, while still not conforming to the building bye laws 
is complataly ’Puces*#' 



Thr= submark-ts dascribed abou.a are completely- ^ 111 ^gal* 

In charact Er~both in t -arms of occupancy right ov-'r Ignd end 
construction standards of shelter. As ue go up the gradcy hou-usrj 
the dsgrvs of l-gnlity impro-vss. In the n<=xt gr-idationj, the su b- 
mirk-:t is characterised by L'- gal title, ou-r land - th”: shelter 
structure still not conforming : to tha building bya l.ausi Ths 
submarket is quasi-legal in cha-rsct : r. Ths othsr Variation in ths 

submarket is that of structure con fo rming to buil ding byp, laws uhil 

6 ' 

occupation of land continues to be illegal. This typo of housing 
is graded above the .others due to the higher cost and price of 
such housing in ths market. This submarket is in fact on the 

fringes of formal market. Th= next grade of submarket lies in the 

7 

formal housing mark-t. The housing is fully legal - the land, is 
Isg.ally occupied and the con-struction conforms to the building 
by3~ laus,^ 

As me move from one submarket to a high-r gr.ade of su b- 
markst, the shslt.-r and inf.rast ructur: may improv . 3o may be 
the size. Costs also move upward with them. Sudde-n spurts in 
costs com:- uhan shift from a fully illegal to a quasi - l^^gal 
and then to ? fully legal .framhuork,' 


6, - In the latter case the buys rs an d o ccupant s normal ly belong 

to th:-- middl" Income groups .and quite often ars victims of 
a fraud by some d'..’Vr.‘loper/organis,vr of housing. The structure 
is built according co building byelaws so th.at it ’ appears’ 
to bt' legal. At times, this is also done in th-- c'rtain hope 
that tho settlem'.nt will bs legalised in n-ear future. 

7, ' Th'-;rf-- might be minor violations of construction codes even 

in the so called ’fully legal’ housing. 

In our scheme.- 0^ segm^’^nt ation, account has not b-irn taken of 
logalisad slums. These would fall, in gradation, somouhr-rc - 
above the quasi-legal and below the fully legal formal 
housing. 
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As th: incoiT'-;:; c-f th:-: hcusrhQld incr': as -'s, tii-v poor 
from loutr to high r gr^-d '' 3 of niarkot* Such mau-m'-nt may not 
^luays b". gccompenicd by 3 physical movrm'nt.^ The 3 utamark'''ts 
thrmselu's may arijduat^ to high-r grades as jjuality of structurs 
is inprowcd and uith the passag::. of tim' , s“curity of t ;nurs 

T 8 

improves. 

The informal housing mark t is a v ry dynamic mark t and the 
.di f fc r- nt submork.ts arc; continuously evolving. People keep 
moving, in and out of the various submarkets, dessitif's change, 
the typology and quality of housing chongo, hrtrrogcnistics 
uithin and fcKetu3£n ths various submark'ts incrcas'e or docrcasQ. 

In the process of this ■.••volution, the orgecnisation and supply 

proDi.s3e3, also undergo a change, 

• . □ ■ ■ 

In th: initial stages of a settl'-m'''nt the distinction 

brtu sn a buyer and suppli-'-r may be quitv. hazy. The buyer may 
his oun suppLi r. As the settlement grous' ■and the numb. r of 
ir.h-ebitsnts increase, suppli/rs mry emerge from th- aid 

0. The •r'^-vers’^: movem nt is slso possible, 

9, Th:: tcrmonoloqy submarket and settlement arc 'not 

■ cofcerminus. Each scttlem-rnt may have more than one type of 
housing. In the initial stages of set clement, houev' r, there 
will be gr- atcr no^iogsni'cty in thia respect, ■ ' 
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inhabit -nt 3, As the demand for such housing incr- asss, the 
privat -' ssctar rpcognisss thr* business opportunities inh:: rent in 
such an enterpris.;' and Ibu cost housing is proi/ided on - commcrciol 
basis. In m-e-t ropolit gn arsas, this sogment of informal housing is 
very usll orgsni^^d. 

■S!JPP i.Y,_gFlii OUSING 

Supply of housing in the informal market is in direct 
response to demand. As nou demand for this type of housing emerges, 
housing is msdo available in a nau or on slraady established settle- 
ment. The costs of providing this housing dopands upon the type 
of housing being prd'vided. In the lousst grade of submarkets,, 

■the cost may consist of cost, of minimal type of materials,’ Imputed 
cost of labour for putting up the structure. Costs of land in this 
housing is nil , In higher grades, rho quality and costs of 
housing uill be higher.. The matsrials, in most of the , cases, 
ats provided by the inhabitants thcm,selvos. In cases uhere 


id- ntit y o f suppli'- r is separate from that of the buyer the 
supplier may provide the plot of land (over which ho himself may 


or may not have any ownership rights) and in ccrt. 2 in oases even 
somc type of structure). If the suppli' r had purchased land. 


10, i The evolution of informal settlements and their organis-bional 
and supply processes h,_,ve hhen V'-ry well docuh. nted in 
literature on informal fhark^'ts. Sop c.,g, thrn’.T 0, Hou sing by 
People,, London 1976; Baross^ p and Hartines E, '*Upgradu’nting 
”°"'Co*w Income Residential Arsas" in Agoinst, et.n. (ed) . Low 
Income Housing Technology and Poli cy. AlTBongkok 1977; 

Meera floht a, ’Urban Housing Process.es and tho Poor? A Case 
Study off Ahmednbad", N,ggarlok Uol.^XIl/ (2) -April - 3une, 198 2., 
pp ,pp 106 -1 29, 
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the cost uould b’- th ., fnarket pries of land the cost of 

const roct ion of th~ kutchc or ssmi-pucce scttlcm nt. In c^si' the 
l':nd is illcgclly pccupl-d, the costs may bt in t ■ rms o F prot cction 
money which the- suppli:r pays to the political ‘contact* Lihich in 
rrturn assures somo degree of protection against eviction. The 
housing, tharcFor'', is oh nr act nri s-: d by Vary lo i,i I'^i'ls of 
investment on the supplic-r’s side. Furth-r, most of th: investment 
on shclt-r structur.. is made, by the inhabitant himsslf. 

As the supply of ‘appropriate’ land for this type of 
housing nsors extinction, more intensive use is m-do of existing 
lands and/or inferior lands ars utilised, l/ov-r time, th.: r': fore, as 
the scttl- mcnt continu-^s to' grow, it may pequire som'' additional 
attributes (like sscurity of tenure et c, ) ,■ t he qu alit y o f enviro- 
nment hou-v-r, may deteriorate due to ov^rcoo udihg, 

DErA\ND..F. OR H OUS ING ' - ^ ^ 

The demand for housing in the informal market comes marrily 
from neu migrants to the cities. Demand in a particular submarket 
may also arise due to shifts from oth-^'r subm'^rkets. The mognituda 
of aggrrgat:: damand is in inverse proportion to cost/pricc of 
housing in thv. formal housing market* 

The potential buy' r has a cboice of uide Vari.ty of housing 
type's available in Various submarkets at differ- nt prices. He 
considers the various alternatives and chooses the one best suited 
to his staybudget and requirements. In the initial stages of his 


stay in the city Location uilL oe a vary important facto r in his 
choice function., Accessi bilifcy tO". uat er , an d minimal infr.ast ructurs 
may quite important too. Security o ft enure and quality of shelt 
structurs. rtieke part of his prsference function at a much latsr 
st age. As h is inco.'-i 6 and affordability increases and preferencas 
changs he msy.snift to a betrer grade of housing in soma 
other submarket. 

At the time of decision making, hs may not havs 3II 
the information relating to type and price of housing available 
in different locations of the city. The decision is normally 
based on imps rf set information. 

Housi.ng. 

Whatever tha typology of submarkat or organisational 

structure for supplying ths housing, in almost all the casas, 

11 

tha buy- r- has to pay some rent for the right of stay. Thus, 

e.’g,, It has been estimated that within Ahmedabad nunicipal 

Corporation limits, approximately Rs, 10 lakhs ar." transferred per 

12 

annum 30 rental payment to different slumiords in the city*. 

Uhat are tha services provided in lieu of this rental 
payment? Mainly thsss servicas are in ths Datura of protection 
against eviction. The subslurr.-ioad to whom this payment is mads 

11. i The only exception might bg where a group or community of 
people mova togstiisr to occupy a site or buy land 
collectively and set "p ths-lr settlement. In this casa 
also, the com-^'Unity collect ively may hav^-- to pay some 
’ha^a* or fee to the ’ dada’ in the locality. Again the 
first settlers may not havs to pay anything but th'- new 
entrants will be liable tu do so, 

12,: Me era Mehta, op* cit . „ 



normally h.; 3 some political clout . and may hgv/i to incur some costs 
to k-'sp thf= damolition squads auay. As noted aoousy sin almost 
al l Cases t.hg inusst m^nt made by the supplier is quit s io u and 
returns disproportionately high. 

Ths amount 3 buyer normally pays may bs much iargsr 
than the (markst) U 3 IU 6 of attributes being provided currently. 

The buyer houavsr is not paying only for the curr-nt servicas/ 
.^ttribut :s but also for expect sd flow of incrsased services in 
future. Thus, the ssttlsment may scquirs some additional attributes 
without any invsstmsnt on the part of the occupant. The location 
may becoms more c=ntral as the surrounding areas dev.elop. Tha 
municipal corporation may invest in environmental improvsment or 
provide some infrastructure. The Local authority may also legalise 
the settlement ^nd give the eccupants right of tenancy or ownership. 
The market Value of these attributes o.r cost of ocquisit ion . in 
ths market, will in most of the cases be quits high. The buyer has 
thsse future possibilities at th 9 back of his mind yoile deciding 
to settle down r.nd agreeing to pay a certain amount of rent. He 
also takes into account the probability of eviction and demolition of 
his shalt-r structure and consequent costs of rebuilding at the 
samB sit" or having to shift his residence and construct another 
house T '-7 



13,' This threat is much stronger in newly established settlements. 
The old established settlem*^nts therefore command higher rents.' 
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on 8 ciiFfer.-nt site, 

TM4HDS A POLI CY PERaPEC T I U E;. 

The dioision made by the urban poor, under th,- given 
circumstancf'S, thersfore, is quite ration;<l» The most 
significant fsoture of the informal housing merkEt, from ths 
point of vi'^u of the urban poor is that it mok':’S housing a 
divisible, commodity \iii oh is av liable in quontititevese con 
affords. Also supply is customised to an extent not posvSible in tito 
formal housing markets which n ••■■'it h r underst-ond the needs of the 
poor nor provide housing in such great variety. Ths legal requirf,-- 
msnts of minimum construction standards and cost of l^nd put a 
floor on ths cost of housing which is beyond the af ford'^bility 
limits of the poor, 

Ths informal housing markets (or slum and squatt'-r colonics) 
provide a solution to the housing problems of th'-; popr, Apert, 
from the fact that they lie outside the legal framework, what is 
wrP.ng with thess solutions? Us can identify at least three 
shortcomings* 

Thru, first snor'tcoming of these solutions is ths inefficient 
land usc patv.ern they result in* The haphazard devsloprr! -nt of the 

'I4»i Ther’- is also th- possibility, which also is taken into 
account that, in case of sviction, the gov-rnment may 
provide some nltErnativs pacca accommodation uihich. will 
be fully l-sgai and possess som'? market ■ value. The '‘Slum 
dueller’ may live in it or exchange it for a bvtxcr ioc'-tion 
in the informal housing market. 



sites cDn pro to be quite expsnsivr in the short ss. "uell qs 
in the long run. Due to inof fi cient physicr-l Icyout nnd 
quits oft''n t^pogrephicaliy unsuitabls sit'esy the' costs 
of providing infrastructure at the set tie monnt 1 v -1 can be 
quit- high, Forther, these settlem'-nts might b.. locat~d 
at sites rrsrrV'Sd for som" community facility or sum'" oth ;r 
usr under th ■ ['isstcr Plan, The other locstions might not 
be as "fficient, ThrsE de v lopmsnt s upset th.- r-l st ropolit :’n 
Pl.'in .and distort the pi, an nod l.and use in ths city. 

The second deficiency in these s’et'tlcTn'^-'nt s- rclatr® to the. • - 
quality of envirpomf, nt » Jjhs,’’ glui^l dugllors' .liyg UndeT ;,; •* - 

subhuman conditions! f'Jc'ith.'r t'hf orgsiiisl r '’nor the' beedp'ant.' . ■ . 
is inter, sted in investing any money for improving. The 
environm'^nt in- the area*\This can be- at t r i but ed to ths fact; 
th-st the organisers does not increase his profit'" Py investing .mOre 
in the set -clement and tha occupant does not invest tJJe to the 
uncertainty relating to the tenure. It has b?Hn recognised that if 
security of tenure is provided# the occupants will improve tha 
shelter structure. They may hourVer, still not uillingly invest 
in community f aciliti'as, - : ■ 

The insecurity of tenure leads to another major problem 
in these markets it gives the slumlord a leverage over the 
dusllars ujho uses the stick of ’threat of eviction’ and the 



caTi'ot of ‘obtaining s<;;cure t’'nurs’ as justification for 
Extracting monay from the inhabitants* Tha conditions in tiicsa 
mark at 3 are quite exploifeatiue. 

The gowsrnment‘s policy of giving tiT^i slum dirrll^rs a srcurs 
tenure and attempts to improve the environment of thsst: settlc-- 
m.ent s is an indication that government is a.uarn of the 
spEcific problerns of thesa habitats of iha poor. The policy 
of eviction of slum duellsrs and th-ir ressttle-ment in othrr 
locations uas an attempt to reconcils the objeotivss of ‘urban 
p lanning’ uith those of providing som<? housing to ths poor. The 
evictions houever is not aluays accompanied uith rcsettlimont , 

The oovernmsnt snould recognise that the poor cannot afford 
fully legal housing. Even if the local governments amend the 
building bye-laus, soma marginal groups may be brought into the 
fold of formal housing markats but a larger group uill still 
be left out o f it , Tha poor uill still find it difficult to 

15' 

afford tne land at market prices in th?ir preferrsd locations, 

Ths informal s~ctor can provide housing to the poor at thcsu 
locations primarily because of zero (or near-zero) cost of land 
to it. If the solutions for housing tha urban poor have to ba 
found within ths formal/legal frr-meuork, su bsidis-.-d supply of land 
is a mU st . 

15,; Ahm? da'pad nuni cipal Inrooration is proposing to louer^thc 
construction standards for tf'ie urban poor and permitting 
thsm.to USA matgrif.l.of their oun choicr. Plots of 25 sq.yd. 
uill be made a^^ailabls to the poor at market prices ov- r which 
they Can put up the , structures of their oun choice. The 
pries of land in the city area ranges betueen Rs. 10Q0 to 
Rs,' 4000,] Ths.,^poQr;, would not '.be able to afford such plots, 

' Ths peripheral locations are not normally pr-r furred by the 
• poor.,; Sven in t.h^g^s:;i,ej pat ions the price is not less than Rs,' ^ 

■ ' ■ . 200 p.isa.i ’ '.■Ts. . , -V' 





It is not as if the af fo rdalaility, leyals of ths urban' poor 
are u-ry lou,, Th= slumlords make a hefty profits out of providing 
housing to these people. In fact, thsrs are certain groups among 
the urban poor, uno can afford to pay evsn higher rsnts than they 
ars paying at prssent,-' Lack of alternatiuss forc-s them to 
live in slums. If the government could tap this potential, it caul 
provide housing of reasonable standards to these poor with 
minimal subsidies,^ The trick lies in providing the right 
combination of attributes for uhich the poor will pay uillingly,' 
There have bean quits a feu studies on the preference structure 
of the poor for various attributes in housing in our memor urban 
areas. The government programs should be designed t.'iat they 
catsr to this prefersncs pattern rather than impos= thsir oun 
Value system on the poor. 

The currant governm'^nt programs h^ve cOme a long way 
from the slum improvements programs of the 50s and 60s, Houever, 
the problem of slu.-ps is still dealt with aft- r it h:>s tnaae its 
appearance. The programs are still dest-gnsd only for the 
existing slum and sqUattsr colonies. The Governm-nv has no long 
tdrm policy for housing the poor, Ths current policy of th- 
gov’.rnm- nt to give s:.:curc: tenure to the sxistin^: habitants may 
prov-„ to b-' counter productive in tho longrun in so far as it 
rncouragC'S the future generations of migrants to 'squat* as also 
accentuate the hold of slumlords over thi-se hi^lpless people 
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It snould b:; r . cognis d that thr poor ar" an int rgrsl part- 

and h u ry productive part- of the city system, fhey have their 
special housing n-eds which should be taken car'-- of within the 
Fictropo lit an planning frame.uork.. The. plan should also take: note 
of th different n-vds and preferences of different groups of 
poor viz.h nou migrants, the v.-ry pear rfid not so poor ■'.to,' 

Taking .e cluc from the informal iiousing mark.ut, different 
solutions for differeent groups of these poor hsv to be plann-d 
for. The afas reserved for housing the- .poor should be divided 
into different zones, fiinimUm and Maximum housing st.'5ndards 
should be. prcscrib'-'d for those zones, Cpnvcrsion/to diffe.rrnt type 
pf housing ( say for higher income group) should be scvsrly 
pcnalis d. The now migrants could be provided with 
transit camps, located at plac-'s from wher;-' search for jobs is 
convznisnt ratthcr than in out of reach locations. 

CONGLU.SrQN 

Informal housing •'•■.arkets hove provided solutions to th^ 
probl''ms of housing the poor. In this paper uc hav sttcmp.t ed 
to highlight some of the sal lent features, of these * solutions* »■ 
The great variety in rjhi eh housing is available in th-esa mark- ts 
to suit the n-'Cd and budgets cf different groupvr, of the poor is 
the most significant of all the features of this markets. The 



tr atrn nt of housing as a combination of attribut.:s rather than 
as a singlo' u.olU' d. co^’nnodity is anoth-: r characteristic of theso 
mork-ts, Th;: poor pick out the ‘combination* corresponding to thei 
pr’':for'nc’‘ pattern. The ‘solutions* ho uouor suffer from som-o 
serious doficioncii.'s. Not all theso doficiencius can be cured 
by marginal int ::ru • ntions by gov rnments in t erms of improving 
quality of environment etc,' Th;--so arc at most in the nature of 
patch work solutions, long term solution for problems of housing 
the poor must b-, found uithin the frnmouork of i^fst ropolit on 
Planning, The planners uill do uoll to take cangnis'.nci of the 
features of informal morkrt housing bjhich make this type of 
housing accopta.blc- to the pjor and incorporntc them in thrir 
programmes and policies, i 
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Housing is a necessity y.;hich has turned into a luxury. 


Its supply in most of the Third World Count.ri' 


Goes not 


y meet the ore sent needs of the oooulation whether in 


terms of location, size, tenure, or facilities- 


'-lousing inadequacies in most of the Third 'world Countries 
have both quantitative and qualitsc5_ve asne ts. On the quan- 
titative side, the problem of housing has bean worsening over 
the years due to i) rapid increase in population, ii) fast 
rate of urabisation, iii) inadenuate addition to the housing 
stock and iv) obsolescence of existing housing stock on account 
of aging of housing sector and lack of its proper maintenance. 


In housing sector there is a qualitative difference 
between the problems of urban and rural areas. Whereas the 
problem of urban areas is by and large th-''t of congestion, 
slaims and souatter settlements, the rural areas are characte- 
rized by the absence of basic services and noor environmental 
conditions. Any comprehensive solution to housing problem 
in any of the Third World Countries cannot afford to ignore 
either. 


The Problem 


The problem that perhans Causes concern to a majority of 

Dr, Asholf Ranjan Basu, IAS is' the Director, H.P* Institute 
of Public Administration,;- Eai rlavm, Shimla - 171012, 
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/v .substantial oopulation of the Third V/orld Countries 
live in sub-standard areas n. 3 mely slums .and sauatter settle- 
ments, The situation is alarming and felt since the indepen- 
dence of va.rious countries of the Third V/orld in late 40 s and 


.:; 3 rly 50 s, It is also experienced that the percentage of 
population living in these areas specialty in metropolitan 
cities is increasing at a faster rate. The situation is 
Peterioratlng in Delhi, Boraoay and Calcutta in India, v/nere 
the trend. vdll I. ad to a, serious proposition for consideration 


Living in such sub-standard areas v/hether in slums or in 
souatter scttl.ement s has created imbol nces, which are visible 
in many countries with varying ' inton sit y. This imbalance has 
croatfed tensions and discont .entment amongst the people and has 
resulted in social and economic oroblerns. 


The problem of squatter* s settlements and development of 
.sub-standard areas is. not, only in India but in most of the 
big cities of the Third World Co.untries, In Alegira, for 


ox-'-mple, in 1954 30% of the population of the main towns of 
that country" was living In shanty tov/ns. In the Dsmocratic 
Republic of Conge in 1962, 87yo of the urban dvnellings ware 
in such a condition that they required major repairs or 
rsoleceniont on ground of public health (case of poor constru- 
ction). In Ghana, betwreen 1948 and I960, the numbar of 
person per dwallina unit (P.P.D.) rose frem 14.2 to 18.4 
at Accra and from 19.2 to 21.3 at Kunasi (c'se of high conge- 
stion) . In 1959-60 half the urban population in Morocco had 
neither a private kitchen or a water-closet and 2/3 had no 
running water in the house. In Iraq, out of total housing 
stock of 7,66,195 dv^elling units, it was estimated that 64^ 
were unacceptable, only ons-fifth of the housses were of 
durable material and alX3ut 40?^ of mud and similar met aria Is 
(case of sub-standard material). In Republic of Korea, in 
1970, there were 440,000dwelling units at Seoul for a total 
population of 970,000 families, 305^ of the dwelling units 
units were classified as shacks, mostly occupied by two or 
three families (case of high density and temporary structures). 

In Latin America, four cities namely-Rio-ds Janeiro 
(Brazil), State of Guanabara (Brazil), Mexico and Lima (Peru) 
v.dth a population of about 3 milli''n in sixties, were hE^ving 
27/0, 10^, 46^ and 36/o of the population in slums and uncon- 
trolled settlements. In other cities v\/ith a population between 
0.5 million to 1.5 million, the, percentage of people living 
in slums and uncontroiied: G,ettlement was 14. 0?^ in Belo-Horizonte 



(Erazil) , iSj'o in Porto Alegro ( Brazil) , ' 53/b in Recifi (Brazil) , 
I'zJfj in Santiago: (Chila) , in Cali (Colombia) , 49?°' in Guaya- 
av.il (Ecuador), 35% in Caracas (Vonazucla) .and Kii in iiara- 


caibo (Ven, 2 Uola) respectively. 


1 


In Europe, twc^ c.ities namely Ankara and Izmir, ii-ath in 
Turk'/, have a very high' percentage of pcp'.il -'tion livin',:) in slum 
•an.d uncontrolled ssttlGm',jnt s'. The 'condition in Asia and far 
•-ast is larq.:ly similar. ; - 

The Third World Countries are aware of this problem and 
are tackling the problem in their own v/ay. However, the best 
that can be said for most official policies towards this 
p.roblem in the Third World is that they are characterised by 
a neglect that is usually benign, but excepti jnally may not 
bo, according to locol circurostanc vs at any particular time. 


a pproach es ^ „ ■ 

The most common policy followed by the. Third 'World 
Countries is that of eviction of the squatt.vrs etc. without 
resettlement. However, it v/as 1 ater jrnli sed that demolition 
without replcceSBent intensify es ove.rcrov/ding and shelter cost. 
It has b.;Gn acknov'/ledg...d that demolition of slums and squatter 
sottlein'cnts oxcerbates housing shortages and re'duces the supply 
of houses that low>.,r income groups can afford. Thus, the 
dpmc'lition of squatter sattlements 'without adequate remedial 
measures is no solution, to. fhe problrern. 



There ara, however, som*:.' axainples to be found in 
Middle East, Asi^ and Latin. AmGric:- Vvher.j n''tiori.?l and 
local gcvernment s h-we joined forces to treat the urban 
squatter orobl err; in its totalit/. The/ hove viev.ad the 
S' natter probloni as the one originating from human needs 
for shelter, omplo/ment and commarcial and social ser'/ices. 
Isronl, for example, has shovrn hov/ a planned natio.nal 
programme can solve the regular flow of migrants, planned 
and orogranimad assimilation of all the in—rniqrants into a' 
viable economic expansion programme, and planned ssttlerr;ent 
distribution, hrwe resulted in a rapid transition of the 
in~migratns from th;>ir former state of covert/ to one of a 
measurable productivit/ factor per head. Slmilarl/ karnpung 
Improvement Programme (KIP) in Indonesia is often nuotod as 
an example of a successful approach to the housing needs of 
the poor. Turke/, has aporoechad the problem on the basis 
of a long range n.ti;n3l housing problem. The government, 
v;ith its polic/ of providing a house for each tarnil/ (Commen- 
cing with lowest income group) proposed to imy cove these ' 
*gecekondus’ ivhich could be improved, sono with grants and 
some on a public loan basis, and ultiin't.;!/ to provide the 
occupants vd.th the titl<j to the land.; the Government intended 
to roaccomoda tvi the squatter families in formal housing 
schemes, ;\nother project, and one of the best d.monstration 
of squatter clearance through an effective low cost high 
dc-nsit/ housing programme,; can . bo viewed in Hongkong, Each 
squatter family was allocated a room in the resettlrncnt ■ . 
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spartmeE'it s '/vhich w&re co.nstruct-a j at the same dan sit y as the 
s-'Uattar coloniss. Rising 'to . six floors, there V'/as D lent y 
of so ace on the ground floor for the families to continue 
their trades and later even the access balconies, by mutual 
understanding were also used for home inuustry. Each housing 
unit oroject w.as Dr'Ovidsd 'with commercial facilities. The 
h'using estates ’.were organised in such a that they comprised 

intsoratcd neighbourho 'id units, all of which f'crned pojct of 
3 larger built up community or district, and providc^d fcr 
the occupants to enjoy the day-to-day environment of a 
nGraial life. 


The Government of Teru has taken initiative to legalize 
tiie occupation of thb land by the squatters and sat a prece- 
dent fcr the rehabilitation of urban squatters ’in situ' with 
1 .•.gislctivs support, both on government end private land. 

This technique v«fas taken a step further by the CIIWA, Bogota, 
Columbia. Instead of involving itself in th 3 transfer of 
land titles as demonstrated in the 'land and utilities' projects 
of Lima, CI.WA endeavoured to vdevelop the human resources factor 
of the community and thus introduced the techniques of 
'Community Development' for solving the urban squatters 


problem 
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TtiS role of non-govortWient si agancios in ths social 

d .velopmant of squarters csnnot be ignored. A case in noint 

. ■ 9 ■ 

is that of the favela of Ruchina, in Rio-de-Janeiro , A 

group of citizens formed s society and raised funds to 
pro'/ida a vocatio'nal training centra for these families ■o'h'> 
v-lunt eer--d for training. B.^si'das providing vocational 
trrdninq, the society assited the sauattor families m realign 
some of the snacks to imorove the- trainago and envi ronr'.:.o-its!l 
sanitatic;: nroblems of the area. Thus, different Third rorld 
Countries followed differ ant methods in solving the housing 
problem of the urban poor. Any aop 2 :oach, to solve the iv using 
problem of the poor, hovjover, has to identify the specific 
constraints that the poor face in thc4r guest for shelter. 

In India also, besides the traditional preventive in:thods, 
different innovative solutions have been tried to overcome 
this nroblern. The important amongst them are: (a) Th'- Urban 
Community Dovelopmont 1- reject of Hyde:cabad ( b) Shelter 
Im irovement i-rograrnme of Vi shakepatnam (c) Slum llahabilitation 
Project at Vasna ^d) Bustee Imnrovement Programme of Calcutta 
(e) Resettlement Colonies reject of Delhi (e) Arum’oa hkam Sites 
and Service x^rojoct of Madras etc. . These programiTios differ 
v'stl'y' from >:ach other in philosophy, size, focus, O'-iproach 
'■nd av:;n per capita cost. The U.C.D. Project of ’Myderabad 
and Bustee Imorovement Programme, of Calcutta are primarily 
meant for slum dwellers and are big in size but differ 
significantly from each other in .focus, approach and 
operational style, , Delhi’ s r Resett-lemant Colonies'’ project 
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is nainl/ shelter focuss;?d and--has not bcthared to involve 
people and has be co me quite controversial. Calcutta' s 
Bust 'e Imp rovamant Irogramme ( BTP) focuses primarily an 
■'in-situ'* environmental imorovo-rnent , user particioation has 
been almost non-existent, Botwaen Madra's Arumbakkam Sites 
end Servic?s Pro 3 set end Ahmedabad' s Vasna Slum Rehabilitation 
Project thora are many similarities. Kovifov.^r, there ere 
signlficenh difference in planning and Implementation 
responsibility.^ A . 


Despita 
styles, thss 
' attitudes. 


variations, differences and evan contrasting 
a projects represent new ide^as, approaches and 
The different aropro aches to solve the housing 


proolom, oei'haps, can be grouped under one of the four 
mo>'ol5:(a) CliSrancG liodal (Rehousing outside but within 
oroximdty of slum/souatter areas), (b) Re-dev slopmcnt Model 
(On site rehousing within redeveloped slums or squatter 
arl-as), (c) Resett Iment Model' ( r&settlerru nt in fringe and 
Dsripheral areas v/ith site and services) and (e) Sanitization 
Model (on site environmental imor..,vemont s) . The efficacy of 
a narticular model in a particular situation is to be sasn 


M 


keening in view the. requirements'. Thoughs it is difficult 
to suggest any model In a particular situation, the -aria 
that can be usad for selection of any of these models are 
their (a) applicability .( b) acesptabilit y ( c) af fordabilit y 
(d)cost recovery and resource, policy (e) flexibility 
(f)comr)atiability and (g) replicability of the model. 



Whilst the u-ry nature of housing problems 
snsures that no single approach can offer an optional basis 
for future policii-s in the varying contents of Third World 
cities, a certein direction does appear to bs indicated by 
the puidanc- . Even then, it is di fficult to cc noai vb o f ^ 
’’solution'* or "solutions-’, since housing is an expression 
of dynamic proce.3s*^s and it is inevitable that the prnblsrn 
to b"' tacklsd will change continuously, especialty as a 
result of rising expectations. 

CHANGING A T TITUOES. 

hanging and Turner, have played a great role in 
drawing the attention of thg decision makers to the rationality 
of ths poor uith respect to their housing situation. They 
have demonstrated that the squatter settlements rathsr than 
being absolutely wanting in positive attributes are oftsn the 
basis of adequate shslter. Rath r than msrel.y bsin., a shack 
without servivs, they could , be consider - d as the foundation 
upon uhich more fortunate or mors innovative sought a way 
out of thsir pov' ty and their housing ciroumst anc-s. Over 
timE, squatter housing tended to improve and the poor cauld 
often produce substantial and raasonoble serviced housss, 

Thus many poor sqUattexs are able to -consolidate their 
housing from a squatter basis. Turner, also suggested that 
out of the three basic Values ii-s, security, identity and 
opportunity, the poor value proximity t° jobs (opoort unity) 
much more than ownership (security), or high quality standard! 
of shelter (identity).'^ 
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H__0U 

Plcnning rcatrictions, building and otn'-"r regulations 
in inany Thii'd Uorld Gountrirs aT ^ only infrequently geared 
to the netids md resources of either builders of users, in 
eneral, they relect the standards eahieyed, in morr afflu-rnt, 
industrial countries and on somo points may '■''u-n be higher. 
Housing standards and building rsgulptions as applicable today 
do not fully in corporata the housing affordability of the 
urban poor in most of the Third Uorld Countries. 

The statement "ppopla build and lius in houses" 
can be read uith the emphasis on the nonun "houses " or with 
the Emphasis on the verbs "build" and " live",? Uhen the 
emphasis Focuses on the noun, us have described a subject- 
obj’-ct r.rlationship in uhich the object represents an 
easily specifiable ond. And when our attention is 
focused pn the verbs with the alt: rnative Emphasis, a 
more compl'-x. and intimste r'. latio nship bstuf-un subject and 
object is implied. If u- perceive this differnne;-, uie at:- on 
th:: Path of a radical alt'rnativs to the conventional view of 
"housing"- a word that can be us'-d eith-r as a v^:rb or' as a 
noun, ^f housing is seen as an object (or a complex of material 
components), its ualua is judged by its material quality.. The 
kind of things that are gene rally "t alked about are floor, area 
ratios and plumbing ” facilities and so forth. In short, planners 
arc concerned uith the "standards",' From vicu poinf'of'a 
central planner or an official' designer these are self- 
evident truths* From sUch .n viou point, more of that is bettor, | 
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f'linimUm housing standards are uniu^-rsally acc- 
pt-d by th' socially dorninant sectors of soci'-ty. and th;.;y 
arc remarkably uniform* HouftViir, the mass o f popu 1 ation in 
Economies of scarcity cannot lafford to build or pay for 
du':! lings coded to the mifplimum st andards f i xs d by middle and 
upper middle income policy nakers. As long ns these 
standards ere .nforc'd, the poor grs depending on the 
activities of the institutions (public or commercial) tn 
provide housing uhich th - y arc legally permitted to live in. 
So long as the improvements poor people are capable 'of 
making for thr-mselv'^s remain sutn st andard, those 
improvemf-nts udll be disallo^.wcd, - auen i f they repre. sent 
a very great amolioration of spoor family's living 
conditions, hare ue have an -evident contradiction betuc-n 
uhst the planners consider the desirable minimum end uhiat 
the users consider desirable. The one is st.itic; the 
oth',r dynamic.- The one perceives housing e-s a nounj 
the oth^r as a very, ' 

CLE ARAN CE U 5. REH ABILIT AT lONw ' ; :V 

The self defcatin- nature of slum and pqua-tar 
Gl'.;nrance has already been discussed. The- alt rnntivc model, 
vjhich has ben initiated on a lorgcscal:. in Colcutto and 
clscuhcre, uos in fact advocotad by pet rick Geddas liio uns 
a strong advocct: of undert aking , dot oils d social -ind 
environmental surveys befor;' preparing plans for 
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-n ar -:.' an d br b' liouc d inlc arning from th c achicu ■ m '^nt 3 
of loc'l people rather thr,n imposing orbitrnry solutionvo. 

As r'.culty n urs able to identify thc'mojdr nuironm^nt nl 
probl-iTiS of 0 cGrnfrunity md indic^’t' uhnt was nro- ssary to 
rcmoy- inhibitions to it 3 c ffi ci . nt functioning , Ge ddas ; . 

f:mph,-.si2’ d that, or dcrly growth ijas aor imporennt than 
order -t tlii -xp'nsc of growth. In fact, n/, r cognis.d 
the distinction b:tu:: n visunl ord-r and soci-l ord:. r, 

ROLE OF S ELF- HE LP, 

Th'.r; is now a consensus amongst th--^ planner 
and rdrninistrators th-jt most of the Third Uorld Governments 
ar- incnpoblc of building surfici .nt hom' s to r-mou,-; squatter 
housing ^nd that greater rrliancr- must be placed on sonr-. kind 
of self h'lp policy, T uo general policies c^n b'.: classified 
under this general description, the on', to upgnd,- the 
;,xisting settlements and the second to case the dev Icp.^ent 
of ncu scttl m nts (site and soruibas) ,i The ndUantagos of 
thes. models hav; alr'.sdy b' .n describ-d. Si.:lf help programm- 
h-.v: be' n t.ak.n up vigorously by numerous covearnmdnts and 
by the Uorld Bonk, Studies r’" vc ale d ,th gt cv'"n uheh th: poor 
excluded fro-m official housing progra mm s, th ,y ovolvrd a 
positive, imaginative and coher~nt form of urban settlcm-nts 
uhich urs only constrain d from furth.er improvement by the 
lack of commercial services and facilities. If -housing and 
planning agencies ujork=d with and for these groups instead, 
of inoppo sitiort to them, ther.s would be increased scope for 
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the future of such groups at cost as lou rs existing 
unauthorised set tisnients. To achieu*- this? it is nic- ssaey 
for planners to accept that there- is a great deal tc learn 
from squettirs '-tOd other self .generated cormTiUnit is 3 
regarding the effici'^ nt de V : 1 op 5nt 0 f iJrban land at nigh 
dsnslty,^ , ' ^ 

R3L£ JF TECHiJOLOGVt, 

Recent developments in the field of technology 
ma.ks it unnecessary end undesirable, to continue applying 
c.apital intensive, in-apPropriate and axpsnsxv'-. techniques 
in ths field of housing construction or ssttlement servicing. 

Such technologies ars not only beyond ths rGsourc-s of most 
developing countries but frequently represent a source of enviro- 
nmental pollution and a high degree of energy uasts. Some of the 
most communsxamples of ths success of lou level tschnologiss are 
methods of producing power from natural rrsourc'-s or scolagically 
efficient methods of recycling used energy or mstarials. An indica- 
tion of possibilities in this regard and tnc.ir application in 
th<- field of housing has been explor. d by the tram of Ortrga, 
Rybezynski, Ayad, Ali and Achr.son at fic-Gill UniV' rsity in Canada* 
Although their solutions have b':.cn dr:V' loped within the context of 
0 3Qci'"ty with an advanced t'chnology, their approach of 
exploiting whatev'-r rGsourc- s arv: at hand and applying basic 
ingenuity to exploiting thf:ir pot ^ ntial, can. be oonsidorsd 
Valid in any situation. The ^'xtGnsiv'-' ijork of architects like 
Hassan Fathy in- developing ''xisting . or traditional mu.d-brick 
trchnologics in a contemporary architectural, context, togrth- r with 
the work of the Intermediate TBchno. logy Group nnd oth r similar gid p 



and ato'-r similar groups all r^fl’i.ct 'ths incr'^ as'-o g r^l'.. \i anca 

of i nt rm 5’ di at c , sit -.rn ati vo or adopt'.; d t radit ion al t ^ chnolo gips 

to current housing problems. In energy Q'--n i rstio Oj 3 number of 

prej ...cb s sr:. being carri:: d out to e xploit sol ar on'-.rgy,. end all 

these exampl- s , 11 lust rat s tho point that intormediate tqchnology 

neC'd net b' any loss sophisticat --d than oth r types, it simply 

. , 6 

n:;':dsto bn cpuropristc, 

Tech noli gi c-'l transfer is the largely unsuccessful 
attempt CO tnk:. housing solutions from d.:U' loped societirs and 
modify thsm for application in the developing uorld. The difficulty 
in this regard is on (i) lack of realism as to ho u the adaptive 
t'chnology is (ii) c complete misunderstanding of people’s needs? 
and a poor use of available resources. Self reliant t'.chnology, 
the dependence on p'cople’ s traditional capabilities to build for 
themselves, is succeseful in overcoming those thr'. di fficultie s.' 
PUBl-IC flE ALjH.. '' ■■■ •■ - 

The application of serviced sat clement progr&mmcs 
could provide sufficient ineshtiv. for the poor to help 
th.mselvcs instsnd of remaining dependent upon charity in the 
form of subsidised rent for conventional housing. Unfortunately,^ 
little, research has been con cU etc d as y^-’t by any of thc- 
nationa.l or intern otional agrncirs responsible for public 
health on the minimum standards uhich such projects should 
satisfy. This represents a large gap in'our knoulcdgc of 
urban hygiene and it is difficult to' recommend appropriate- 
standards until more empirical krtdule dge' is" avail abl::, ■ . 


Existing studies, on ‘minimum stsndards^arp oft :.:n -o-'C 
concernt-d in fact uith "optimum’' standards .and do nor ’-quat'- 

th‘ n*.,rurc: or :,xt:nt of soryiers, dr.nsitiLs of nou.slngy 
orclimati'c foctors to th a o'bs' ry :d incid’- nc^ of v arious 
cii 3: " J'' 0 . y an Huyek is of tha vicutiiat tn-- ra ar - no 
rninimual piiysicol standards uhi eh arr: i-il'.v-nt for all sits.s 
r.n d s'.rvic s progreamOs, cr for all citi ,. s or countries, and 
that s::,Qndard3 should b. p r' di cat ■ d upon the ability of th:. 
r-:- sidsnt s to pay for them. His study, -stresses th: n:-ed to 
plan set tl'- m- nt s in such away that th; y can be easily 
improved, both in individual constructional terms and .also 
in th-: -extant of public s.'rrvices provision, luoding upto 
uat'T QUtl-:ts anci otb ■■ r . 1>- m nt s being av'eilabl : for Oach 
plot,! For similar rresons, l/.sn'Huyck refrains from 
specifying recommended plot siie, .and inst • ad ■ su gge -st s th at 
analysis of existing louf-income settlements in. a city crc.atid 
by self generated communities and r. fleeting th.ir st.ind.ards, 
provid' s ,3 moee accuretv and realistic basis for formulating 
dutciled proposals*' 

It may uull ’be th.at s'-nitary servic- s carmot 
be supplied to rev ry plot on on individual b.-'.sis b'-causcr 
of costs, but studies of relocated squa ters in Singapore 
have, indicat-d that habits of public hy,.gicnr endured for 
some tim'' afteer rehousing had b- e n compl-tcd, so that r.^pid 
transition from one msthod of sanit-gry provision to another 


rnoy not, in fnct^ be socially?. .. or syen physically nc cc,ss,?ry. 

Ic is possiblr th'at grouped services may be adeqUat:? uiith 
the possibility th r-t solid uast es can. moec c gsily, be coll : cte d 
and ct che sp ' r cost than for individual serviced units. In 
devloping lou cost housing: sottl^^ m'snt s in India? apart from 
r d-'clng the size of the plot? t uo alt rrn stive approaches 
h'jV'. bced adopte d touards shous" structure and services. 

The comper ativ : cost analysis of individual toilets 
(alongijith individual uater supply, bath room) and community 
toilc.ts? has revealed that even though initial cost of 
comr-unity facility is substsntially lou.er, bJt if one 
considerc-s the recurring m tint on one;., expenditures on, 
community toilets and oth : r disadvantages, it is better 
to provide' individual toilet facilities. Community 
toil'ts arc useful only if th^:y are properly used, and 
edequ at e ucter supply and. proper mointenanc' is ensured by 
the authorities. It has often, been found that in practice? 
these conditions or - rarely m'-t in rnost of the Third World 
Countries, It is? thx.rcforc, not practicable to have uniform 
standees amongst ell the Third World Countries. i. , 

It is of co'ursc conceiv.oblc that t e chnological 
innovations in the form of self-sufficient processing of uosts 
Gan inable cvm inn r city? high density set tlr ment s to 
bccom- independent of cent raliz ' d supply and disposal system 
for energy end uastas. thes.; advances h.ave y'" t to . reach 
a stage u-h.-ert they .arc opor.ational ,fo,r settlement p-lanning 
on a uidc basis? they certainly offer attroctiv' an.ri viable, 
mCa.ns of r.-ducing costs and moy &v':n result in the cv-Tituaily 
procrssrd u.astes being capable of recycling for use in such 
forms as hydroponic urban horticulture? or as fuel for 
coo.king or heating, . ■ ■ . , , 



URSAiJ SERVI CES ,,. , , , ' : ^ 

Regarding urban services such as uat= r supply 
drain''g"-» scucrage, etc« an attempt 1,133 rnrdc in India to 
1 ny do ijn t h c st on d a r ds ac co r di n g t o si 2 ■■ of urban po pu 1 ~t i on . 

The urban areas u'-r- div5. drd into diff’:"r"nt size classes. 

Th;- av-il^:bility of the survic 3 is subst ■■ntialiy loucr than 
th.. prescribed -.nd th ir inequitable distribution o f t : n 
Ir. avr s ry little for the urban poor . Uhiil'. th:r‘: ore no 
sspurot.e standards nor thcro con be; one, for the urban poor 
living in integrated setLlemcnts, they hav;-, houevEr, evolved 
33 a componjnt of various gov rnnient sp-onsor d lou cost 
housing settlem' nts and slum improv ■ m- nt sch;,me&. In India 
these b.osic am'--nitiGs like uate.r supply, latrines, bathrooms, 
stree t light, se^uiorage v.aries f rom Qn(.- are a to other, depending: 
on uheth r one; u.os an ‘^eligible” squatter or not. Thare are 
also Variations of these f aci'lit ie s , i n Delhi betue.n th- one 

suggest' d by Gou^ rnm-int of India -and the one actually 
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implemented by Delni Dcvclopmc;nt .Aut nority. 

HOUSING M AiMAGEflEMT. 

One of the-, most difficult and-ye.t essential rtquir .ments 
of an appropristr responsive and. off icir.nt housing programme 
is th' need for good management. The high degree of co~ordin.''tiGn 
r'-'.quir"d b.tucen agencies and thp- popul ation which th ::y ■ s:.. rv,.; , 
dep' nds primarily ho u this cQ~P rdinption is dev' lopc. d ahd 
maintained. Ideally* staff spun si bid for :such work should 
be, able- not only to implemEnt policies, but qlso to initiate- 
research uork on behalf of th,G . policy , and planning ag'^ncius. 
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In India* as in rn any other Third Uorld Countriss, , / ■ 

t her; rite a numb-r of organi sat ions dealing uith the : . 
n an oy' nrnt of urb-n dcur:.lop;-nent . Thcoldcst and thn most ; 
trcdieional unit of administr-’tion is the rnunicip slit y , In 
addition, ther.' are hoy functional agencies such as State 
Hou si ng Be ards, Slum Clc arance Bo ar.ds, .Dc \J' Icpy, nt Aut ho ritis 3 
etc, aft;n the shortfalis of municipalities are cited a 3 an excuse 
for the ere --tion of ncu functional aQGncies, It isi questionable, 
vJ-icthur it is a better course to by-pase municipal gov/ernnie nt 
and set up nc u institutions, instead of t aking appropriate 
steps ncc’.:ssary to str-ngthen th • municipalitie s. Suffice 
it to say, that local gov rnment can become an effective 
instrument of development without resort to ncy institutions 
yhose bas'- is not democratic and which . arc not answc rablc at 
local levels to the pcoplo. 

The precise reason why the urban poor livr in 
slum.o and squatter settlements in India* is that they are 
incapable of affording anything bet ter. All th' dc. v; Icpment 
agencies in the urban field, as already stated, design 
and build hcjses uhich th' poor can not -nfford. The poor, 
therr. fore, continue to li ve in slums end sqUat ter 'Set tl :rnent s.' 

It the 0 f f ecti V'-ncss of an inst-itution is to be judged by 
th:. ultimote r;. suits of its activities, then every institution 
in urban India, ns in many other Third Uorld .Countries, 
dealing, with dev lopmcnt of urban man.agcm'-' nt has f ailc d. 

This means, that the search for alternativo Forms of loc^l 



government rnUst cc?sc.. There, should be only o it organization 
in r city dealing with urban problems th--v municip ality. 

It h-s to b': ot r ; net hen: d an d m abc financially uiobic, 

Thr roll of voluntary ag.ncies, houev r, con not b: 
minimis'd. If th- poOp err to hove a voic.. in municipal 
councIlSj, tn-:y hnv to be politicis d. This con be 
don' by •:h:, volunt ary cg.^^ncies. The hsv.v g rolr: to 
playj provided they are prepar d to organise th: poor 
and to give them a voice that springs from unity, 

CONCLUSION;^ 

It is difficult to suggest possible urban 
planning frame works for 3p.. cific urban areas, beyond 
stress:'. ng the need for a revision of existing planning 
m-'t ho dolo gios. In the field of housing settlements, houever, 
Various possibilities offer the.ms.lv: s as illustrations ns 
to ho u alternative programmes could fundamentally improve 
situation of the poorer sections of the population. 

Sine:: oxistinc atbcmpts to provide compl-tcd 
housing units on a scale sufficient to .accomndato the 
Inrn.: numbers of the lowest incomu groups h iv: b: en shown 
to be. misconceiv.: d, it is more: rcluvont to look to thi.; 
environmental solutions adopted by the squatters as 
providing a mor.: realistic basis for neu housing sottlt-m-'nts,' 
Analysis of existing scttlomonts indicates that on. of the rnost 
vital factors regarding housing for the poor is that of o.asy 
accessibility to places of uork,' This can oith. r be provid'.ci by 
allocating plots in the areas adjo'inihg' such centr-.s,' or 
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altvrn.-biu-.ly, by providing hpavily subsidized public t ran sport 
of a standard sufficiently cspoplo of off-sutting the incr.'nacd 
distsne: to uork pl-c-s which d non-centrsi Tocrtion vjould 
inuolvf , In vie u o f th^ limit ations. of transport subsidies 
mi-ntianidj houev-r., it is. difficult to sue hou this could, 
cornp'-nsat': for the, loss of n suit.a.bly locrt ■ d site * „ 
further possible alt .rnntiv,. is that of providing more 
dispors3-d exployai-nt locations ijii.tnin citi-'-s, so that 
potential sit .s for low-incomc settlcmcnt.s upuld be incrc.ascd.- 
Heu-.v-r, It is not easy to organize and dev lop such 
scttlcnient s. The orucial problem is that existing settl..,m' nt s 
hove b.cn sel f—ocnerat cd uithin economic and spatial 
constraints by groups, i/io hav nou become sophisticated at 
creating habitable settlements by operating the rul,: structure 
to their advantage. A ny change in, these rule structure ijill , 
inevitably heus a corresponding impact upon settlement patterns, 
in short it is easier to anal'/sa 3 settlsrn.snt ufiich has 
evolved through sponteneous and unconsecious process into a 
community, than it is to plan such a situation in advance. 
However, .3 composite schems with different inoom^ groups 
might solve sOme of the problems. 

As discusssd sarlisr, hou.sing condition in most 
of the rssattlement colonies is very poory The only solution 
to improve the condition is to allow the r'.ssttlsrs to censtruot 
their houses according to the approved designs. The Arumbakkam 
experience suggests the need to eliminate go v<" rnmsnt al int'^.r— 
vention to a minimum in matter of house construction of the 



If the plcnninq process is made more rssponsiv/e 
to th; ne?ds, of urban population’s it siiould bp possibla to 
bring 'i:he raprasintativss of existing sett lament s into a 
central position in ths decision rn35<ing process at an early 
st age. In this way role at sd, kinship or ints-Ursst groups could 
be rr-cruited For neu settlen-jent s and ley the basis for con ■runt 
ne u. ‘cornmunitie 3. This has bs ;-n done uith succass at iasns. 

It is noi-j being gradually realised that urban 
poor do not have rnuch of a housing pro blom, as the mass of 
the people have a luays housed themsslvss and ov/en improved 
those houses. They are perfectly c&p.abla of still doing so, 
even in changad enviornmsnt of matropolitan cities. The problem 
that most of th-c Third Uorld cities fac-' is the problem 
that most of the Third Uorld citirs face is the problem 
of land use and rtsourcs planning— in short a settlement 
plenning. Attempts has to be made to help them in overcoming 
thess problsms. 
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SECTIOiM-I BACKGROUND 


Shelter is one of the; basic: needs of the; human being. 

Uhila the numnn being nsEds food and clothing tc suruiuo, it 
is the. shelt-eT: uhich determines if hs liuee, likrs a human being 
or an animal. The sheltr-r is dir'-ctly rplated to the effor- 
dability, and ths dri 'is for home— 'aking is deep-s .-nt and 
pouerful in the uman being. 

The Gq V'- rnm'^^nt has been lending n helping hand for m^-king 
houses by uay of various pclicios in this crucial sretor of 
housing. Houevr, the achieve m'-nt has not been reni- rkoblc, as 
the. policies had always been bnsad on the ’count*, ’cost’ and 
the ’carry’ mct^hod. ii dro-stic change- in the approach and 
policies is nc-ded ca deal with ths shslt'^-r probl‘-r. of the 
massss, and, uhat is nsed. d, is ths proper dov'itailing of the- 
threc mein factors involved in house construstion namely, tha 
desire, thi-- n-cyssity and tn-- affordability.- 

House is 0 v'-ry sanctified place in Indian Soci -ty uhich 
crn.-ot ionraly binds th'-; fa-ily mo-.b-rs. Kin-ship fe .ling touerds 
the house is so gre-.-t that the physical quality of thf 3h..-ltrr 
aluays ra.-nains a secondary issue. In. such situ&ticn, the 
planners and the policy mokers will i'seve tu adapt th£;-,is(:;lv"s to 
tnis concept uhils making policies for tha housing se-ctor. In 
contrast, the n^tianal thinking in this r-gerd has cluays been 
borroued from the ’U'est’, uh-r-: thr .. society is mat "-'ri ali stic 
and uh-;rs huusc is only a com edity uhich just satisfies the 
physical needs. 

This change, in th.- conc-spt of house, in tne Indian 
context, necessitates a cnangc in the tendency of th - Govt, 
to adopt t!'i9 so Coll'd ’count*, ’cost’ and ‘carry* ni'’thDd of 
estimating nc'^ds and finding out usys end means to nenieva it. 



3oint Oirectur (City Planning), Oslhi Dc velop'm'-nt .Authority) 
October, 1986 . 



MT IONAL CO NXEyf L .. * 

Looking at the National Conts^xt, though the r'" has be-:n a 
concern ovsr rising shortage of urban housing, thf-' gap bstur-nn 
the; demand and supply -stiil remains to be achioved. The housing 
baoklong in chs country is prasently 5,2 million urban units and 
another 2*1 million will haue to be built by the end of 7th five 
year plan to pravont this backlog from increasing further. 

This in itself is a huge figurej and to wipe omt the backloga 
for maintaining a balance bet ue on demand and supply, about 
Rs, 44,000 crorcs uill be required by the end of 7th five year 
plan. 

The abous estimate is only based on the ’count’, ‘cost’ and 
the ‘carry’ method and treating the shvcltcr only as a commodity, 
Hououcr, the drive for homO msking is so deopsaat; d and powerful 
in Indian socinty that the families do moke one, without any help 
from the Gouernmont, and find out resources, that they themselves 
do not know, exist, and device thef most ingenious uays of brin- 
ging down the cost to an affordable level. 

This breomes abvious uhen ue look at the rural areas of : 
country uhcrc every one has a sheltr.r of some kind or the other,! 
Thus if an attempt is to be m-sds to solve the shelter problem 
in the Urban areas, the hurdlas in the iOvStinct for home: making 
will hove to b-'. rvCmovcd. This mny solve the bulk of the 
problems without any sizsable investment by the Govrirnm-nt, And 
thus the estimate of Rs,! 44,000 crorea will drastically get 
re due -id.' 

The main constraint in homc making throughout the urban 
India has been the non- avail ability of minimum serviced land 
and the ccmplotaly, unrealistic standards and rcquirnm''nt s in the 
building code.' Rent control and the tencncy laws are thn addition 
hurdles which m^kc housing an extromoly risky , investment. . 
Fioroovcr the rapid and unbalancsd growth of cities, in the 
prooesE of urbanisation, have pushed Up thir- land prices in 
metropolitan cities well beyond thn affordable limits cf the 


common man,‘ 
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Thus, in the absence of proper policy on one hand and 
dsep-seati d dTivr for home making on t ha . other, the fsrnilies 
astafalish themsolves on any v/acant auailablG land ond the outcome 
of this isj \J^at ue call as, ’unauthorised colonies*’ 

DELHI .CONTE XT;. : 

Delhi is grourng at a very rapid pace, b' cause of the 
increasing migration, Delhi* s popuiation has incr-rased from 7 lakh 
in 19 41 to nearly 14 lakhs in 1951 and 23 lakhs in 19 61,! It uas 
dssirod that Delhi should accommodate not more than 46 lakhs 
psople by 1981, Unfortunately r-^gional strategics and inter- 
state co-ordination did not succee d .ai id as a r- sult Delhi had 
about 58 lakhs urban population by 1981,^ 

■ Apart from thc^ increased population and rapid urbanisation, 
the moaoure that heaped untold hardship, was the moss acquisition 
of village land, at throw auay prices, during 1962-81,! This had 
tuo. offsets, Ths uillagc^rs went to tho court tc seek rsdress, 
uith the result, the actual acquisition prucass got intolarably 
delayed and on thr othi-.r hand the inmigration steadily inerscisod*! 
The availability of sites could not be; match' d with the n: sd 
liiich uas suddenly ersatsd.. by inmigration, . 

Though many of the immigrants uerre accommodated in colonies 
developed by the Govt,, the others, uho had no place and uho 
could not wait for the supply, he d no option but to get the 
shelter in an unauthorised uay. This gave an opportunity to the 
unscrup— ulous Qlemsnts, li'iich they fully exploited by taking 
land from farm^irs, which uas notified luut not finally acquired,- 
at nominal rates. The land uas subdivided without providing any 
basic facilitios, resulting into development of very low-cost of 
subdivided plots. Thus 1 10. unauthorised coloniss came into oxist- 



The paca of unauthorised construction nsvar sleekened and 
ne ij colonias start ad taking shaps along uith the existing ohas 
and also as axt'ensions of the existing areas# As a result, uithin 
n^'xt fiue ysars, there were another 101 neu unauthorisad colonies 
in different parts of Delhi, These colonies usre also regularised, 
Furthei: inersase in the numbfir of .unauthorised colonies uas 
observed in 197 4 and by 1977, there ware 607 unautliorisfed coloniss 
coysring an area of 4000 .hsct.v and holding s .population of about . 
one million in 0slhi,k 

The number of unauthorised colonies in Delhi today, is 
much mors than the official number of 607 colonies declared as 
a Part of 1977 policy for regularisat ion of unauthorised colonies. 
The population staying thsrein will definitely increaas till ths 
gap betuean existing and future required housing stock, is rr. duced.' 

Therefore, the objective of this paper isJ 

1) To define the housing nss.d uith special rsfersncp: to Delhi,' 

2) ' To rscognise the need for oonservation of existing housing 

stock and 

3) To lay doun a police that ujould help to s.stisfy the housing 
nssd, under the present constraints, and would stop further 
grouth of unauthoris-'-'d construction# 

SECTION- II NE ED FOR UP~.,GRADAT. I.0N ...OF ' 

UMAUTHORI SE P . COLONIES 

Thr Urban Delhi at present accommodatss 11 #5 lakhs house 
holds iii different housing devslopmsnt s.^ Next two decades uauld 

another 13 lakhs households approximately. The suitable housing 
for all those families is a measure concBrn of all 'the planners. 
Housing shortage at present is astimated to aoout 3 lakhs, i.d,' 
about 16 lakhs neu units will be required in the next t\jo decades. 
That is, as per present conclusions, the housing units needed per 
year will bs more than 1,00,000 0,Uf -. 



The need for neu houses generally arises on account of (a) 
replacing of old dslapidated housing stock and (b) requirement fo 
building neu housing stock for increased population. 

India is comprarat iucly a poor country, Therfifors it is not 
practicable to hau- the housing stock based on uGstarn standards. 
In vieu of this, it is not desirable to demolish the houses until 
and unless they are very sub-standard and- beyond the limit of 
environmental improvcrrif'nt. Reasonably sub-standard houses should 
be. preserved and environmental improvement prograT-c should be 
taken Up to conserve such housss. Moreover it is necessary as 
present capacity of public agsney to construet neu houses is 
limited dus to paucity of finance, infra-structure, technical 
man pouar and material. As such, unauthorised colonies should not 
be vieued6nly as a illegal act by the public but sympathetic 
attitude should ba developed instead of showing the feeling of 
m-rcy. 

Govt,' of India has recognised urgency and importance of 
reducing the inmigration to Oolhi to such an extent that instead 
of waiting for an Act of Parliament, the Prssidont of India 
havs issued an Ordinance to constitute the National Capital 
Regional Planning Board for proper development of the entire 
region and reducing the inmigration to Delhi City. However, it 
will take atlsast 5 years when the results of this ordinance 
start show^gup and it may take 10 years for effectual raductiion 
of inmigration to the city. Till then, inmigration will continue 
and it is hoped that additional 20 lakh persons will form Part of 
the city population by 1990 and 30 lakh parsons by 1995*! 

As mentioned above, due to the limited capacity of the 
public agency to construct new houses, the housing supply 
cannot match the housing need and ue should be prepared to 
accept more number of un- autho ri sed colonies that would cmergn -■ 
during ths coming decade. In such a situation, it is better 
to do the environmental improvement of the existing unauthorised 
colonies in a proper way instead of only doing the lip service* 
This established the need for proper up-gradation of existing 
unauthorised colonies, HoueVarj it does not prevent the public 
agency from working out positive solution for the '*shsltcr'* need 
for the large growth of population which is msinly dus to 
inmigeation to t he: city,! 


SECTION-. Ill QEVEL0PT'’ENT OF CQMPR^ENSIUE 

s cH e^Ts T f T fTorm bl e OTe s; 

In thf preceding chapters, reasons for GmsrgE'nca of 
unadthoris-id colonies and uhy thnso should bo rrgulsrisrd havr 
be r?n' gi ven,^ But this is only 3 partial solution ',".nd that too, 
accepting haphazard deuelopmhnt duo tc inability of thu Auidiori- 
ties to prcvldc positive solution' for tha '‘shslter'* for thr. 
large grouth of population (mainly due to inmigration) of thr 
city. In this Section, an attampt is being made to suggest somC? 
policies for '’shelter provision” at affordable rat-'s sc that 
even if smerggneu of unautnorised colonies cannot bo stopp ed, it 
can atlsast be minimised. 

Before an attempt is msdc for sugc ssting positive policy, 
lot us study as to hou an unauthorised colony gsts developed 
and as to uhy many families prefer to acquire plots in such 
colcnit-s even though they are fully auara that it is an illsgal 
gct and that thsse colonies will taka atloast 10 years to got 
Gven Partially developed,* Uith the- last five years experience in 
the field of unauthorised colonies, it is observ-od that msinly 
those lower middle and middle income group fqmilie s, who heve 
alrr.ady sotr.l: d in, Delhi for more than 5 years, in a rented 
accommodation, art uillihg and can afford the provclant market 
rotos for acquisition of plots in these coloni- 3 , making room 
for nou immigrants in rc-ntrd accommodation. This is such a 
class which is nsithar in s -position to wait for long years 
(say mors than 10 years) for acquisition of a legal prop':-rty nor 
able to pay the cost of a fully developed plot offered by a 
public agency. Their social level is also rural based, becausa 
of which, they are not intar-ested in' full dcv lop-^d plots 
with modern emonitirs,-' These arc the readily available- clients 
for th." unscrupulous colonizers who arc shir-' anough toundsr- 
stp.nd the psychology of such families and to assess their 
affordability,* Since practically no doueloprnent is done by the 
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•colonis«rrs, estG€pt for th? sub- division of the land and cost of 
prossGssing such land, they are in a position to offer such plots 
to these families at a much lower rats than the fully devolopcd 
plots, b'-'ing offered by the public agencies*' These families moke 
littls inu3stm'-nt with the hops that Go v/crntncnt will comu to 
their rescue after sometime and they may have to pay the dcv/elo- 
pmsnt cost in instalments for quite long psriod,' if a similar 
technique is adopted by a public agency, of course with a positive 
motive and improving upon the msthodology of the colonizers, 
Government will be able to mGE^t to a larger ext- nt, tnr shaltor 
need of the masses of th-.: city and at the same time it will be 
in a position to put a check on further grouth of unauthorised 
colonics. 



Such a scheme will haV': to be comprehensive and not only of 
a rcjsettlsmsnt colony typo. Secondly, the major share of profits, 
that will accrue from auction of commorcial and residential 
plots of schsm?-, should be ploughed back for subsidising, to a 
certain extent, the dsv-lop-ent of this comprehonsivs schcms. 
Thirdly, the minimum plot sizes should be incrsas"-d from 26 sq. 
mtrs. to 32-35 sq-rl mirs,> so that incremental housing can be built 
by the individual families in due course, according to the availa— 
i)ility of funds with them. To make the- area hygcnic, Sulabh 
Shauchalaya and individual tap connections should be provided on 
oach plot in the beginning its -If. The individual familcs should 
be allouad to construct thsir temporary shaltrr» in rsny manner 
they like, on thrir plot, with the condition that permanent 
construction snould be as p= r unified building bye— laws. This 
dL'Vc:lopm£'nt can be tarm‘ d as an "organised slum" but it uill be 
dofinitcly brttsr than haphazard unauthorised coloni-.s and there 
uill be a scope for further environmental improvements of the 
area and the population uill not be permanently condemne-J in 
live in filth and squalor. 



To detail out further, it is suggestad thet tha ncquir d 
land should ba accUTataly suruayad, including udth laurls,: 
existing trees and other fo-turcs. The layout should, be m ’ do 
with the reduced standards but not belou niinimUm 3t--:nd':'rds and 
accurately dcmarcntod at sit*..;. The "public areas should bo fenced 
prspcrly and road nat uork should be provided bnly udth renencd 
r>c,rth and bajri path. Individual plots should be providad with 
Sul.abh Shouchalny? and a h-nd pUmp. Total cost of such plot 
would be within off c r dnbl.e limits of the lower miodlo and middle; 
class frimilios. In such a situation, thasa f-amilies would prefer 
to take such semi" ds va Lope d plots from th,, iIb'uQrnm'.nt agencies, 
liiich may '.be a -bit costlier, but adequately componsated by the 
legal title of land being tr.snsfGrr..-d in the name of such families 
After regular int:-rvals, such a schome should be upgraded in 
instalments (say aft-r - very 5 years or a<3rlicr) uhenev :-r m ;ijarity 
of th,9 population will fa; in n position to afford such an upgra- 
dotion. This will kindle 3 ray of hope in these famili. s that 
thsir colony uill be d'::vr-;. jpsd in due course at p;.,r uith other 
fully developed colonies and the so cio~ .economic at mO sphere uill 
gr.adually change for the- better. 

Ulhil,. developing end a allotting plots to individuals to 
have incrum'.'ntal housing, w: ■ shoul d not . forget tri-^t there uill 
bo a class of p-eoplo, who, though, uould b'- having sufficirnt 
money to construct houses by gutting lo-^ns from the g'ovt, on 35 
and 75 sq. mtrs«‘ plots, but would not br abl: to gnth-r rcsuurcrs 
i.e.i m'-'n and material for construction of hoysns, end ipuld 
dcisirc that a public ag'ncy may construct fiousos for. them end 
they may be preparod to deposit t ho amount available with th'-m 
with such an ag'ncy for making rGadymads houses. For that purpose, 
it is suggest cd' that ths public agency i.Tj,- DDA may construct dou- 
ble storeyed housss on plot's of ,70 and 140 sq.^ rntrs., so that 
share of each family ipuld be 35 sq.- mtrs,' & 70 sq, mtrs. 
rssp-ecti vely. This uill also help in encouraging other plot- 
holders to' construct hous-os on tneiqc, plots on the on-- hand, and 


on th^: other tha shops in convsnient/local shopping cent ros 
uould bo able to function bocause they uoul d have client ale in 
the form of familiss living in theso readymade houseg^Thus, the 
problem of as to uhether "hen should come first or agg should 
come first” uould be solved. This will also help in croating the 
feeling of security amongst the families residing in readymado 
built houses ahd in these families who want to construct houses.' 

By above suggestions, us will bo able to settle familiss 
in this schsms as per their income groups; but their place of 
uork and recreation will remain the same, at least in initial 
stages* Therefore, cost of transportation of such families to 
their uork/rsersation places will haus to be added to the cost 
of Partial development and adequate number of buses and their 
timings uill have to be ensured for avoiding dislocation of the 
uc rk-schadule of the families living in this scheme* 
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FINANCING OF HOUSING AND INFRA-STRUCTORS FOR THE 

' URBAN POOR 

■k 

Vinay D, lall 

PerspeGtive for Institutional Inttarmedia-bion 

The inadequacy of financial resources has beei^ 
recognised as a major constraint to implementation of mass 
housing and related infrastructure prograrruTies , One important 
consequence of limited financial flows has boen that the 
larger part of available' resources are used to cater to the 
needs of relatively better-off segments of the population. 

The requirements of the vast majority of the urban poor 
are met 'more in the nature of a token gesture. Some amount 
of institutional finance- flows to the urban poor only 
because of the Gcivernn-ent of India's directive to institu^ 
tions like the LIC, commercial banks and the HUDCO, to 
allocate a proportion of their funds to “s-i^cially-oricntod*' 
Sectors or to specifically undertake low-incomo housing 
activities on the basis Of highly subsidis<■^d funds. Similarly^ 
metropolitan development authorities and housing boards taka 
up housing and infrastructure work at the behest of State 
Gov'^rnm nts, with concessional finance provide to them by 
national financial institutions. However, these efforts 
ma]^ a nominal dent on the needs of the urban poor. 

Furthermore, several studies have shown that the subsidised 
facilities often pass on to non-target groups due to poor 
identification of target groups, inadequate monitoring and 
follow-up and, most important, the existing financial 
policies do not really make institutional finance readily 
Je k 'I' ' ' ; : ' ' : '' 

Director, Society for Development Studies, New Delhi, 



accessible to' tjae.-t-argst ' groups or : caa be^ considered to be 
truly affordable, by them. complete" 

reorientation of financial policic^s' and creation of a mass 
institutional financial infrast.ruct.ure that will serv/e the 
urban poor on realistic terms and conditions that they can 
afford, ■■■■ ■ 

It v;as in this perspective, .that the 'Seventh Plan has 
committed itself to -the creation of two apex institutions to 
finance housing and urtan infra S'tructure, with special focus 
on the neods of the under-privileged groups , ' These two 
institutions are the National , Housing Bank (ilHB) for home 
loan activity at individual loval and the Urban Infrastructure 
Development Finance Gorpor-ition (UIDFC) for financing urban 
development, watjr supply and sanitation activities of state 
and local level institutions. 

This Paper examines, and recommends, some policies that 
may be relevant to, the proposed financial system that has to 
be developed for housing and infrastructure during the Seventh 
Plan pe^^iod. Both these instituti'ons are to be created by tho 
.Ministry of Urtan Development,, Cover itnent of India, which 
should also be the nodal ministry. The advantage on this 
arrangement is that the financial policies can be easily 
integrated into the sector's, development programites and 
policies. This would- also be in conformity with the prevalent 
practice of placing, the administrative responsibility of 
specialise-d sectoral finaneial institutions with the ministry 
that formulates and implements the sec -tor's devclopm--nf 
policies, as for axairple, : ih railways and tele- 
communication sectors-. -■ 



National Housing Bank 


The Ministry of Urban Development/ Government of India/ 
has made vary sigi^ificant progress on the proposal to 
establish the NHB, Apart from a status paper on various 
crucial issues like organisation structure and operational 
policies/ which was discussed a few months ago amongst 
academicians/ housing and finance experts and state and 

Central Government policy makerS/ it has undertaken special 

1 ■ ■ 

studies to build a data base for examining innovative policy 

options and for recommending resource mobilisation and home 
loan policies , The Hon’ble Minister for Urban Development/ 

Smt . iijshina Kidwai/ the Minist.->r of .Stata for .Urban Develop- 
ment/ Shri Dalbir Singh and. the Urban ■. 'Development Secretary 
to the Government of India/ Shri -Enmesh Qiandra, have in 
public meetings and seminars during 1.9 86 announced -on several 
occasions the need for the , NHB , and have also highlighted the 
Government of India’s plan to create? it. In her inaugural 
Address to the International Workshop on Mobilisation of 
Informal Sector Savings, ' held 'in New Delhi in December/ 1986> 
Smt . -Kidwai mentioned that "This bank will, inter alia , 
se-ek to 'develop innovative saving^ instrumonts and credit 
P'Olicias to make the institutional financial system 
accessible to low and middle income people." In this context, 
she opined "that in India the less affluent peopl-e are 
willing to sav.e for their future provided opportunities arc 
available to them, *A Mouse’ to an average Indian has .urwayB 
meant much mure than an economic investment, ■ lyfeiny families 
are willing to reduce their consumption expen’diture to save 
for their future house . Many of them shy away from financial 
institutions because of lengthy and- comp-licatad procedures, 

1. Tv/o studies are- in progress in the Society fpr Develop- 
ment Studies. (SDS) to recommend .savings mobilisrotion 
and home loa.n policies- for.: the NHB, 


bottleiiecks and a lack of sense of urgency on the part ' of 
institutions to look into their special ne-^ds. If [ 3 rogra raises 
have to be meaningful in a developing country I'ike India , 
the savings instruments have tj be simple/ attractive and 
intelligible to the low income beneficiaries". Tnis is what 
the hliB will Seek to do. 

As the NHB has been an issue that has been often discus- 
sed in seminars and workshops over the last 18 m^^nths, I would 
only briefly touch upon a fov; aspects that are, probably, 
most important for taking a policy decision, 

1. In the first place, I feel that the NHB should be 3- public 
Sector institution. Profit-making will n^t be the reason de 
etre for its activities, even though it will seek, to function 

as an economic viable entity, . • • 

2. The NHB should have equity participation of the Government 
of India, the banking sector and financial institutions. Apart' 
from mobilising, on a large! scale basis, funds . from domestic 
and international capital mabkets, it should also m.jbiliso, 
through a network jf local-level savings and home loan 
institucions, savings frem households engaged in economic ; 
activities in the -forma'l' sector as also in th^e infarma.! sector. 
It is the informal sector that has been almost wholly o/er- 
looked by existing ^ving schemes though tlie potential .is 

largvo for savings mjbilisatxon , . 

2 . The recent international workshop on Mobilisation of 
Informal Sector Savings, organised by SDS, in which 
a>cp-irts from. 12 countries and 6 international organisa- 
tion participated, concluded that the informal sector is 
a focal point for savings' mobilisation in the developing 
world. Vhat is needed to tap the latent savings is an 
easily accessible institutional infrastructure, flexible, 
innovative and target group specific polici-es and a 
humane approach , 
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3i OJie NHB will be a catalyst and develr/pmcnt banker 
and n->t just a conduit for institutional finance for housxng. 

T There is an erroneous iiiipression that the will be marely 

a "conduit" as the Seventh Plan had observed^ rather loosely/ 

that in the proposed financial system, the local savings 

^ ^ ^ (p. 295 ) "would be re- financed by the MHB 

which would act as a conduit for institutional finance.'* The 

•3 ' 

main functions of NHB will be : 

(a) To promote and develop housing finance infrastructure/ 

■■ by identifying _local.-leval groups, providing seed 

capital, guarantees, expertise and undertaking 
, manpow:;'r development programmes; 

(b) To mobilise resources on a mass basis from all 
possible avenues- 

(c) To develop innovative savings mobilisation and 
home loan policies to make institutional inter- 
mediation accessible and affordable to all categories 
of beneficiaries, and specially the under-privileged 
groups- 

(d) To provide re-finance; 

(e) To function as a chartering, regulatory and 
monitoring auth.ority; 

(f) To provide advisory services- and function as a 

"think bank" ' ' • 


3.- For details, see Vinay D lall (1984) ' Housing Finance 

in India , Report to filnistry of Works & Housing, G-ovt , 
of India, and paper dn National .Housing Bank and 
related issues, prepared for Ministry of Urban Develop- 
ment, Government of India (1985 and 1986.). 



(g) To provide supplementary services like thru ..-f a 

secandary mortgage market and mortgage insurance till 
such time as specialised iristituti.;ns arc farmed. 

4. Tne KHB network envisages a :s>cend tier of institutions 
at the state/regional l.evuls to mobil'i 33 household savings 
and give home loans directly and through grass root level 
institutions that may be established by public sector undr-ital-c- 
ings, large and reputed private sector companies, c .'-.jparativa 
Sector organisations, NGO’s and other gr oups .vf perpla, subject 
to -HHB norms and guidelines . 

5. . Tha policies will have to be formulated in the local 
perspective, being- locale specific and taraet groups sroecific. 
For this pusrpose/ a' good ulata basp has to be buxld up. The 
data base should cover the .e.con.>xTiiG status of target households 
(incomes, household expenditures, assets holdings, saving 
habits), savings and housing plans, gte, so that specific and 
flexible savings instruments, savings 'collection and 'servicing 
systems, credit norms, collateral, 'repayment system, etc can be 
developed ... 

6 . An on^going study in the SDS, for the Union liLnistry of 

Urban Development, is developing a data base on low-income 

households in 14 towns, rsprosenting different regions, sise 

of towns and economic characteristics in orfisr to suegest 

location specif id and target group specific saving schemes 
■ " --S-- ' 

and delivery systems . A second SDS study --xamines the 
experiences ^'f beneficiaries of existing instituti -,nal homo 

4. Foran idea on t-ypa of data to be generated, see Vi nay 

D lall (1985) Economic Status of Households in ibiharashtra 
and Policies for the Specialised Housing Finance Institu- 
tion, Report of the SDS to G-'A 7 'ernment of M?harashtra . 

The I'b.harashtra study examines a few';, savings schemes and 
sorrp credit policies, based on grass- root level dLata in 
l-bharashtra . ' , j - 
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loan activities to i.ientify positive faeitures anG defi— 
ciencias so tliat the fee''"back can, t.igether x-zith the findings , 
of the first study, b-e useful to structure spacific homG loon 
norms, apprai-sal cx'it.^ria , repayra.-nt sch,-.me:S, etc * 

Urban Infrostxructure Dev e loD m- ant finance Go r p- orotion 

This proposi-l of th-> Seventh Plan ho a not made much 
ho'S-dwiiy. One uo? s not find references to it in 3tot.mnent3 of 
the I'iinist :''rs and senior policy mak-;rs 'of th 3 i-iini.~try of 
Urb m Dcvoloouient , as has boon in the case of the Niia , Thoha 
is a feeling t’nat serious atoention has ntt b ^ofn given to the 
proposal. The only c -on si do red study on this financial 
tristirution was r!ri.d.3 in the Secorid Report of tte Planning 
Co-rarni s si on ' 3 Task -F^rce on Housing and Urban jlk-ivoiopmcnt , 
x^hich xvas concerned . with Financing jf Urbsm D-ovol opm-ent , In 
fact, the proposal ov/es its origin to tnis Report which had 
stated that (P, 142) “the existing, arrano-oraen-cs are clearly 
inadequate to ;l.al with the gr .owing urban sejo/ice deficits both 
in tsi'ms of maintainixig sor^/lc-js and extending th,:.ra to uns-:r~ 
viced aroas". It was further obsarv .d that “t'he pt .'^seiice of 
a larciG population at low income levels militates against 
adequate j.ocal finaxice for the services i?.oc..;:;Ssary" , 

The Tessk Forca roc omm ended the croati,>n of an apex 
Ui'ban Infrastructure Devslopmant Finance Corporation (UIDFC) 
to develop c'Xper'cise and pr..jvide technical assistance to the 
urbin inf ro structure ■ sector, ' prof^’ide an access to; ,lo>c3l •bodies i; 
ts institutiora 1 finance# .moblliso. finanela;i: roscourccs for 
urban development programmers and provide, focus and attention 
for l3.rger investment flox'/s into the urban infristructur,: 
Ssctpb..o^ O' i^d oo : o)'- :o;Oo io'''''0 ‘^x. ; ':ro0oo.!;00'::" i'--" 

^e^dv'oio:fr:p;h.s’)hhd;TJI:bFG'Opfqjpp.sai;0'haS'\i^i:l’d:tdo 

it would b .3 useful to examine- the typo, of institution that 
would, deliver the goods and ma.ke .institutional fin.ancing of 



urban infrastructure a wiclespread and .af fortabla .eci; xTity . 
I slTall axaminG some .o-f . th.i' issues/ mainly to in-txac.:. the 


discussions . It sbjuld' be mentioned that the I' I D?C w_uld 
have to finanCo. urban ; infra structure activities at the state 
and local levels, with special thrust on infrastructure 
neec.s of' the urban poor. ' ’ - 


1. : The urban infrastructure institution sh.,;ui:', be a public 

Sector corporation, wholly owned by the Govorixaent af Jndia 
and at natijnal level f inancial institutions. This w ,uld be 
necessary as it would be financing long gestation and low 
profit yielding activities in which the private sector may not 
necessarily like to make a financial contribution in terms of ' 
equity capital. Furthermore, all specialised sectoral apex 
financial institutions are wholly public sector organisations . 


2. The Seventh Plan has committed -to the UIDFC Rs.3 5 croro for 
urtan development schemes and Rs , 2o, croro for water supply ' ■ 
and sanitation schemes. .This. w.>ulc. be the initial equity 
capital and the bulk of the finances will havo to be mobilised 
elsowh're . Ihc commonly sought source is the capital market, 
domestic as well as international. Tho Task P,rcc on Financing 
of Urban Development expected the LIC to "become a major 
contributor of funds" to the UIDFC. Other institutions that 
were identified ara the UTI, RBI and Provident Funds. I do 
not think this wjuld be the'mosc desirable n? source strategy. 

With the Creation of a number of sectoral financial institutions 
in araas like po-x-c'er, tele- communications and railv^ays, the 
UIDFC v^ill bo xvay back in the queue for institutional funds. 

This is important as the general belief is that th’.ro is an 
upper limit on spare funds in the hands of institutions to be 
invested in other institutions. The Union Ministry of Finance 
also -raises the question, very often, of additional rcs...urCG 
mobilisation when a proposal for a nev/ sectoral financial 
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institution is rtHde/ though it has not always been firm on 
this account/ as can be saen from the emergence of the ^ 

Several financial institutions in the areas of pov/ar, railways 
and telecommunications/ which cannot be expected to generate 
add it ion 3.1 resources in the economy any more than the UIDFC, 
However/ it would not be a prudent or realistic policy to 
depend mainly on inter- institutional f unds ^ 

3. Additional resources can be generated in an Ciconomy 
only from the household sector, and in particular, informal 
Sector households, which have attracted little attention and 
specie.l efforts of savings mobilisation institutions. These 
savings can be taken out frOT the housshold s-ctor into the 
organised financial system only if the returns are attractive 
as coiTparsd to other forms of investitTents and/or therfs are 
some, special benefits linked to the savings programme , such 
as a future loan (as for example, a housing loan) . In the 
case of infrastructure development, it nay bo possibla to 
provide an inducement in the form of improved infrastructure 
but this possibility exists on a location /community basis 
rather than on an individual basis, as in the case of a 
saving- cum_home loan scheme. Households and community savings 
can be' mobilised to generate additional resources in the 
ecjnuny if there is an assurance that the funds will be used 
in tho saving s_generating locality for improvement /creation 

.jf nev/ facilities and services. Ihe urban infrastructure 
insritution should explore this possibility as .>ne of its 
long-term resource strategies;,, t.) 

4. In fact, I suggest that the hUnistry. of Urban Develop- 
ment should prepare its brief for a new financial institution 
for urban infrastructurvO on the ground that it v^ould generate 
additi_,nal resources in the economy, based on data from 
potential beneficiaries of an infrastructure development 



prograniTie , It is equally important to undertake an exercise 
to quantify the voluntary additional payments tnit petontial 
beneficiaries can make for tetter more infrastructure services 
and facilities. Ihis study may 'be -timilar to the ods study 
on aff:,rdable rate of interest bof potential home Im^h beneficia- 
ries in i'-laharashtra . It \i70uld be useful 'tv/ iiuvo data and 
information on priorities of ’'.urban services needed by different 
coiTUTiunities and target; groups .and ot their ‘afforability/and 
capacity to pay for these services- Thus, gross-r^ot level 
data and information on the na-.'ds and capacity of target groups 
.is a pre-requisite for a 'realistic resource mobilisation p...3. icy. 
Also the , financial viability of the UIiDF€-.riS a resource 
generating institution, (rather than only a rcs.'urco absorbing 
institution) can (be then substantiated. 

'5. Unlike in the c:-xse of b :)Using, wh .;re the linkage of savings 
to a loan programme is strong, in the urban in fin structure, 
financing programne, it would bo desirable to rais.': funds als^o 
through user charges, A proper assessment of user charges and 
the norm.s for its fixation, is necessary. Pricincf of urban 
■ Services should be linked to affordability capacity of target 
gr..'up, which is rarely done,. Cross- subsidisation principle, 
linked to affordability capacity, would make the.... financing 
of urban infrastructure prograrrmes affordable to low income 
households . Ihe user charges should be on the high side f or 
commercial, trading and manufacturing purposes. 

6. Ihe UIDFC would n.jt only have to m..;bilise resources on 
a massive scale but would have to undertake refinancing of 
urban development programmes -of state and local lovel insti- 
tutions . It should also pranot-e the creation of a multitude 
of infrastructure creating .organisations, provide them 
technical and financia’l expertise, undertatas manpov/or dovelop- 
ment programmes and provide .advisory services to the-’ impi.om-en- 
ting agencies .as well as to.:. the central and-., state Goy ■; rnments . 
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It is equally important that the UIDFC takes up the 
responsibility of periodic, assessment of the legal economic, 
physical.', and financial environment tha.t may require to be 
changed to stimulate urban dev-a lopracnt activities, with 
Special thrust on low income households, informal sector 
households and other under-privileged segments of the 
population in the urban areas,- 

7. Ihe UIDFC would have to perform a maj.r-r r:.)le in changing 
the thrust of, operations of metropolitan development authori- 
ties which have diversified their activities into housing 
construction at the expense of their primary function of 
development of urban infrastructure , The UIDFC could use the 
refinance and other sup-porting "carrots" to restructure the 
activities of the development, authorities . Similarly, the 
UIDFC can play an important role ■ in rationalising- the activi- 
ties of urban local bodies* 

8, Another policy issue that has to be .-.xarainesd is should 

a nev; institution be created as. the UIDFC or, can any existing 
institution be Strengthened to bscorr© the. UIDFC. The Planning 
Commission Ihsk Force on Financing of Urban Development had 
observed (P .158) "Existing specialised institutions are hot 
in a position to take over this role , Though HUDCO's objec- 
tives include some of the activities of urban devalop-ment in 
general, they do not take into account urban finances in 
particular. , HUDCO has been unwilling to enter this potentially 
gigantic field." The Task Force has raised a basic i,ssue, 
namely, why is HUDCO "unwilling" ,to enter into urban dovelopn^nt 
activities though that is supposed«to be one of its basic 
functi.3nal ar--as. Is it the l.ow return on urban development 
1-oans or the likalih-ood of larger proportion of defaults, or 
the larger per loan amount, that would limit the totality of 
coverage of beneficiaries or that the contribution of HUDCO 
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fino^ncing cannot be '.s 'easily quantifiad in physical terms 
as in the. case of housing units financod by it? It Is 
desirable to examine the "unwillingnuss" of the HUDCQ, as 
it has far-r ..aching policy iinplico.ti.ons . On the fac.o of it / 
appears th.at the Task Force aha s made a far-Swocping 'state-- 
ment/ as the HUDCO has urKlertaken soino urban infrastructure 
projects^, of cliv rse nature and dimensions. 

The projected institutional financing scenario/ onc-o 
the NH3 and UIDFC come into being/ is one in vfnich/ I f:'el the 
HUDGO ro.lc in housing finance will diminish as its present 
housing finance clientele (dayelopmeht authorities/ housing 
boards, cooperative . societies) .will be able to obt'.=iin the 
purchase price of their housing units on a self-financing basis 
from the beneficiaries who would have an access to a home loan 
system. The choice of a housing unit for the beneficiary will 
also be extended to cover private sector-constructed housing 
units or self- constructed housing units which' are not covor.'-d 
■ by HUDCO financing. In such a scenario, the exp.^rtise of "the 
HUDCO on appraisal, of large scale housing projects can be 
productively utilised also.. for appraisal, and financing of, 
large-scale infrastructure projects. 


'9. As r.sgards the .d.^1 ivory system of the UIDFC, ta.a Planning 
Commission Task Force has recommended the creation of State 
level UIDFC "to ensure u spread of lending activities to small 
and medium sized towns throughout the state Wbilo the 
idea is laudable, it would, be more realistic to have state/ 
regional branches of tha UIDFC rather than separate institutions 
which will create a three- tier system vrith dissociated increase 
in lending costs . In fact,' the. Task Force refor-nce to a 
parallel system in industrial finance (national l.evel institu- 
tions refinancing state level SFC s) is inappropriate . 

Industrial financing relates to primarily 'profitearning' 
pr >jects, the gestation period .is low. .end the loan period nor- 


State Covernments' of Ket^la and Gujarat alr.-ady have 
State urban finance institutions and Ifedhya Pradesh, i.s 
contemplating to ■ (do ; sa, / ' 



mally does not exceed lo-12 years. Infrastructure projects 
have longer gestation periods, lower profit generation 
potential end longer loan maturity period. A series of 
state level UIDFC, with considei^bly smaller base (than the 
National UIDFC) will have limited scope for iTanoauvrity and the 
viability of such a network of state UIDFGs xvill have to be 
properly assessed, 

lo. Tile expertise of the private sector should b €2 used to 
implemont urban infrastructure programmes, as par the devslop- 
ruent programires of the central and state Government, subject 
to guidelines and time schedule that may be laicV down by the 
UIDFC, The costing of the projects to be implemented by the 
private sector should be worked out in consultation with the 
UIDFC, Joint Sector and cooporative Sector organisations may 
al.so be supported to take up specific infrastructure activities. 
This will extend the inflow of expertise and rcs_.urces to 
impldtcnt infra structure : progratru-nes . 


11 , Finally, the fiscal system should provide an incentive 
to the instxtuti .>ns that undertake infrastructure davclopmont 
programmes, A 8-.I0 percent deduction of inc.rnes from urban 
Service charg'-s may ba allowed as deduct! jn from the corpora- 
te tax base and the rata of relief may be increasod to 15 
percent for incomes from services provided to urban poor 
households . Alternatively, the institution may bo allov/ed an 
accelerated rate of deduction of expenditure (12o percent of 
actual expenditure) in specified urban infrastructure projects 
whose beneficiaries would be the urban poor. 


The flow of finance into housing and related infrastructure 
Sector noeds urgent attention. The creation of a wide-base and 
decentralised financial infrastructure is a l.jng_ recognised 


ne-ed and should not be delayed,. But at rhe same. time, the 
institutions should be created with data and information at 
sufficiently disaggregated' level.,,. -on the noeds of, the people 
and formulation of location ^and target . group specific policies 
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1. In an analysis of the efficlenry accessibility or 

management of the urba.n transport system, the viev/s 
expressed by the consumers are taken to b^V of prime 
importance while those of the non-consumers are 
considered to be only of marginal significance. 

Studies ori the public transport system in the urban 
centres generally reveal this drawback as the Issues 
relating to affordability, accessibility, quality of 
services etc . are often examirsad based on the feed- 
backs received frcxn the consumers of the service alone. 
It is important to n^ote that the '•non-consumers'* need 
not be assumed to remain so in future under rh=?ngsd 
circumstances and the private sector entrepreneurs as 
well as the administratox's managing the public 
undertakings do make attempts to motivate sections of 
the non-consumers to become consumers by ch-'-^nging the 
quality of the servir’es or the other sex* to- economic 
conditions lowering the prices and most commonly through 
advertisements. It is still more important however, 
to realise that a, large section of the ^’''others'*: are 
those who voluntarily opt out of the service for a 
better mode of transport but those who get priced out of 
it. The micro level studies. conducted by the . Tra nsport 
Road Research Laboratory (TRRL) London and Associ^^tion 
of State Road Transport Undertakings have shown that a 
large number of workers, school and college students in 
the poorer localities do not. use the public transport 
^^^^;lsxstem:::;;as;; •; th ey ■ :;can . ^ noh v.Mf the ; :ma ssivq^'&H; i 

:(\:a:-:C^:;->;:fgb5|§CftiT:enta:l::(subsidy:J^tta^^ 

* Prof, of Regional Planning, : Ja:.waharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi ■ 
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2. • It is often observed/that the - fares of the passenger 

transport have risen very sharply In reosnr ye jrs/ 
causing immense hardships to the consumers. Going 
by the popular concerns expressed through th.=' mr.-s media, 
demonstrations, agitations, questions raised in the 
Parliament and other bodies etc# one gets a foo-ling 
that the urban transport users ore the worst hit by the . 
■recent;' fare revisions, 'iable. 1 cls'^rly brings it out 
that the ' losses per effective kilometer in the nati oaal-' sed 
transport undertaking have been rising c opt i nous ly 
since 1916-11 l The profits were positive in the year 

1971- 72 but turned negative subsequently. This is 
primarily due to a sharp irrra^se in the operating coots, 
specially that of the "fuel and lubriq'ants“* 7^he losses 
were very small in the year 1976-77, primarily due to 
the fare revisions by several undert--iking,.-i , This policy 
has been considered to be politically unrewarding 

and have, therefore, not been resorted in the subsequent 
years in a big way, to mop up the deficits. ;• 

3. Table II reveals that the increase in the loss per 

effective kilcmeter ff-sm 14.4 to 40.7, which is much 
higher than the increase in the cost of living index - 
is primarily cue to the total r'^venuo not keeping 
pace with the cost of the m-iteiials used by the 
transport undertakings. It would be errone-^Us to 
hold the government taxes responsible for this since 
the proportion of taxes to costs has c '-m'’^ down from 
17 p-ercont in 1972-73 to 11 p-^r cent in 1982-83. 

It may be Inferred from Table III that the gap b'ltween 
the rates of increase in the revenue and costs during 

1972- 78 was very high and this became more so in. the 
subsequent five year period. This indiq-ates- that the 
st.---t‘3 governments have shown tremendous unwillingness 
to raise the transport fares to, keep pace with the 
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4, Quite contrary to the general bell sfa and concorns 
expressed in the Newspapers > 3 ndother media, the 
organisations responsible for the city or intraurban 
transport charge much lower fares and, as a result, 
incur heavier losses per kilometer of their operation, 
conpared to the undertakings ofcfani sing regional or 
interufban transport. Also, the organisations like the 
Delhi- Transport corporation (DTc) which provides inter- 
city transport In the north-western region of India 
besides being the largest city transport undertaking in 
the country, charges a higher rate f rcan the i ntercity 
passengers than those travelling within Delhi . in B-amtey, 
the city undertaking, BEST, charges a significantly 
lower fares than the MSRTc, the state level transport 
corporation, for the same distance. The explicit policy 
of providing higher subsidies to the urban population 

has been defended in various ways - by explaining it in 
terms of several socio-political objectives. The need to 
compensate for the inconveniences of urban living, the 
necessity of commutation every day for the urfcan workers, 
the motivation to 1-1 ve in the peripheries etc. are quoted 
as the rationale for subsidising the transport system 
in the few large cities of India. 

5. One does not ne-d elaborate statistical data to show 
than the people living in the few large citieshaving 
the city transport facility vonjoy a signlfically higher 
level of living and of social infrastructure and public 
amenities compared to the rural population or these 
living in small towns. Urban population, on an average, 
have been shown to be having about three times 

income of the rural population in real terms. Non- 
availability of transport and at reasomble prices have 
hindered the development prospects of several backward 
regions in the country. People living in the villages 



ind small towns, often can not commute to other 
nel ghbour i. hg t owns or villa ges as th ^ f - res a re ver y 
high. Also, the level of the services here happen to be 
extremely pool and highly unreliable. With 3,11 f-is, 
the people in the rural areas and small towns do not get 
any transport subsidy: from the Cover mo nt. If cmmutation 
is inevitable in -.a metropolitan city, it also provides 
economic aipportunity to its people a higher levc-l of irfom 
and of public faciltiies. if conr'Cntratlon of industrial 
and service activities In a few centrew must inovlt-ibly , 
bring, in separation between the place of work and of 
residence necessitating commutation, this also generates 
a higher level of income to compensate for the 
inconveniences and the costs. In no'case, the "others" 
who do not have the opportunity of enjoying this higher 
level of income shouldbe made 'to p^’Y for the subsidies 
p-aiid to the metro- dwellers. The governmental policy of 
covering the deficits in the city transport undertakings 
by diverting funds from the General Exchequer, therefore, 
can not but be regr-'-ssive in nature. The only way one 
can justify the 'low fare charged from the consuiiiers of 
urban transport is by/deJaeoatrating empirically th" this 
is boing used largely by the poor. 

Several micro level studies have clearly shown that 
the users of the public transport system are not always 
economically wo^se-off than the average urb- nitps or 
those who msG intermediate transport. A li-i^ge number 
of workers fr,.™ the poorer households do not us- th'"- 
public transport -.nd instead walk or cycle to their 
places of work. An the available evidences from Bombay 
Delhi and Bangalore suggest that . the recent price h- kes 
hive pushed a section of the urban poor out of the 
bus transport system. This might reduce the over- 
crowding in ■the. buses and improve the operating r~tio etc. 
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but must have severely affected the lowest section 
of the city populations, specially been uoe most of the 
poor localities happen to be located in the peripheries 
of the city, in any case, these localities do not have 
a high accessibility to thepublic transport system. 

The old parts of the city, that too have a high irteiderfce 
of poor population, that too have a h-^gh incidence of 
poor population, are not generally well connected by the 
mass transport system, forcing the resid'^nts to go in 
for more expansive modes of intermediate transport. 

All this is not an argument in favour of recommending 
general fare revision for the bus transport system in 
the cities to cover the full costs of the oper--tion. It 
has been shown quite conclusively that a section of the 
urban poor do use the bus quite regularly and these 
are the people who get pUwShe.d out of It in c^^se of fare 
hikes. The poor in Delhi, for example, despite their 
dependence on the cheapest mode of public transport 
viz. DTc, besides walking and cycling, spend a higher 
proportion of their total income on transport than the 
relatively batter-off. A uniform raise in the bus fare 
last year has put unequal burden on different sections 
of the population ip different localities, forcing a 
section of the poor to walk or cycle to thf^ir places 
of work and back. There is a strong case for 
restructuring the present system of providing subsidy 
to the urban commuters in a f=»shion that the poor are 
in a position to get the ’bulk of it. A discriminatory 
pricing scenario requiring general increase in tariff, 
coupled with directed subsidies to the weaker section, 
seems quite feasible. This would require a switching 
over for the most of the commuters to monthly ticketing 
system from the dally tidketing system. This can, 
however, be brought about withouf much difficulty on^e 
the dally rates go up and monthly f^ras are kept at a 
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8. It is ibsolutely necessary to maintain the ''normal” 

services at the present . fares for most of the routes at 
.certain fixed timings of the day. This v;ould be largv'ly 
used by the urban poor who can boar n. a incre se in tho c.-'St 
of transportation. These servicas would have pr .blems of 
overcrowding but this should be tacb-^led by improving the 
quality of the services and introducing altorn-’ tlve bus 
system viz deluxe, seratdeluxe and super-deluxe., buses 
plying at .regular, intervals, i^ncopepationalxsc home of 
discriminatory pricing has been discussed in det- il by 
the present author elsewhere, 

A large section of the urban commuters need bet rer services 
and are prepared to pay signifi^'a ntly higher fares f'^r 
thona. This has been evident from the growth of tw;.-) wheeler 
and four wheeler traffic and that of the more expensive 
intermediate m'.-jdes of travel in, the cities. The urb.-nites, 
however, would join the demonstrators or agitationi.ats 
to keep the general bus f^^res low because they know they 
would succeed in doing so. It sho.uld be amply clear that 
the demand for more comf ortabl.e public tr i.nsport system 
with high efficiency and rGliabllity can not be 
dissociated from the neod for fare revisions. 

It is cemmon to argue that the quality of services con 
be improved by reducing inefficiency, bureeucracy and 
c '.'■rruption in the trsnsp oft agencies, one can say a lot 
in favour of thl s position .and make a passioned plea 
for improving the efficiency and curbing, red-tapism 
nepotism etc. what is however unforturE' te is that 
■ this argument is alwc'iys used not for Impr'^ving the 
management system but only for demanding c ;ntinu-nce 
of the subsidies for, the metro-dwellers. While all 
possible attempts must be made to improve the function 
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of the city transport undertakings,, thore is no reason 
why the .peoplS; in the country a whole, who on an 
average h. a ve a. lower level ; of per capita incone than the 
city dwellers should be made to bear the cost of 
inefficiency in the undertakings, 

0. It is encouraging to find people organising themselves 

into grouos, unions, societies etc, with the objective 
of protecting their own interests. They are often in a 
position to bring about adequate presBX'es on the 
government or other relevant bodies to obtain certain 
concessions, subsidies price reductions etc. But the 
organisations that work out the charter of demands 
solely by keeping the welfare of their own members in 
view and fight for them, soon get branded as pressure 
groups and can not be very effective in the long run. 

A popular m..ovement for consumer's protection can, 
therefore, be built up based on a proper analysis of the 
total situation within a comprehensive framework th.at 
incorpor;;tes the interests of merely the consumers 
but also of those who are presently not consumers., 
due to adverse S'.oc 1Q“ economic conditions. This approach, 
would be extremely important in drawing up' prop a Is 
for the improvement of the urban transport' --services and 
for the r-itiomli.sation of the fare structures. Any 
attempt to organise people fof the a ttai-r/nent of certain 
limited goal, without a proper analysis of its impact 
on different sections of the srxiiety can not pr-:,m:..)tG 
S'-Tcial optimality. 
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TABI.E - I 


REVEBJB COST AND PROFIT PER EtTEcTlVE 
KILOMETER IN THE NATIONALISED TRANSPORT 
UNDERTAKINGS 


(in palse) 


Year 

Revenue 

.cost 

pr c fit 

1971-72 

(132.3) 

(129.4) 

(2.9) 

1972-73 

139.8 

154.1 

— 14 . 3 

1973-74 

(137.0) 

(144.0) 

(-7.0). 

1974-75 

(174.7) 

(158,3) 

(-4,2) 

1975-76 

(193.4) 

(196.6) 

(-3.2) 

1976-77 

(203.2) 

(201,6) 

(1,6) 

1977-78 

(209.9) 

(212-7) 

(-2.8) 

1978-79 

(223.2) 

(228.7) 

(-5.5) 

1979-80 

(239.3) 

(251.9). 

(-12,6) 

1980-81 

252.1 

292.6 

-40,5 

1981-82 

310.4 

364,6 

-54.2 

1982-83 

340,7 

381.4 

-40.7 

1983-84 

359.8 

, 407.7 

-4 7.9 

1984-85 

370.3 

■ 435.4 

-65.1 


Note; The figures within brack-"'ts hove b-^'-n t k^-^n from 
a study of thirty two nationalised road tr^nspcct 
und^;rto.klng by Raman( 1982) . The other figures 
are for all STUs obtained from th*- performarice 
Statistics, camp lied by the central institute 
of Road Transport(ciRT) . The figures fr >m the 
sources are, therefore, not comparable. 
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TABLE II 

^OST AND. REVENUE INCREASES DURING 1972-73 AND 1982-83 


Particulars 

Paisi^'^^" 

Km. 

total 

Cost 

Paiill'^' 

Km. 

%^of tota 
Cost 

1 Percen- 
tage 
incre=^, 

1. Personnel 

46.5 

31 ■ 

117.4 

31 

■ 152.7 

[ 2 , Materials 

51.5 

33 

145.3 

38 

182,4 

(a) Fuel & Lub. 

(b) Tyres & 

25.5 

16 

85.7 

22 

235.9 

Tubes 

9.6 

6 

30.7 

8 

218.5 

( C ) Sp ^ ^'3 ■ P3. XT t S 

10.5 

7 

23.9 

6 

126.5 

( d) Otte rs 

5.7 

4 

5.0 

1 

Negative 

3. Taxes 

2 6.6 

17 . 

44,., 9 j 

,11 

: 65,2: 

(a) ;MV Taxes 

8.3 

5 

22.0 

6 

164.1 

(b) Pa S3. Tax 

17.6 

11 

20.8 

5.4 

18.5 

(c) Other taxes 

0.7 

1 

1.2 

0.3 

62.2 

4. lOapreciation 

14 .0 

9 

34.8 

9 

148.0 

5. interest 

6.4 

4 

23.1 

6 

260.4 

6. Others 

9.2 

6 

16.8 


82.4 

Total Cost 

151.2 

100 

381.4 

100 

147.4 

Total Revenue 

Proflt/Loss 

139.8 

14 .4 

-■■■ - - 

340,7 

- '4 0.7 

■ •W: -., , , ■ , . 

143.7 

182,6 


Operating ratio 
(Percent) 


109.9 


111.9 


Source? Performance Statistics# compiled by the ciRT 
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TABLE-III 

COST and RBVEMJB increases during 1978-79 & 1984.,85 

1978-79 1984-85 P^rcent^gc lncrrj-*-~e 

. "■ durf. ng 


particulars 

Paisa 

BCm 

/% of the 
cost 

Paise/ ?! 

^of th 

e cost 1978-79& 
84-85 

t 72-73& 83-84i 
78-79 84-85 

l-Pr-ras-nnel 

73.9 

31 

14 2.9 

33 

93.37 

62.4 2 

9.17 

2. Mat Si i a Is 

80 . 2 

33 ' 

147.4 

33 

83.79 

55.73 

-1.93 

a) Fuci&imb 

4 1 . 0 

17 

9 2.1 

21 

124.63 

60.78 

- 4.72 

b) Tyre s&L ube s 

19.6 

8 

27.5 

6 

40.31 

104.31 

- 6.14 

c) Spare parts 
& others 

19.6 

■ 8 

27.8 

6 

41.84 

20.98 

-7.33 

S.Taxea 

3 6. .3 

;_16 

50 . 5 

12 

39.12 

36.47 

1.61 

a)M.V.Tax 

18.8 

_ 8 

22.6 

5 

20.21, 

126.50 

22.6 

b) Paying Tax 

16.3 

, 7 

24.6 

•6 ' 

50 .32, 

-7.38 

0.82 

c) Other taxes 

1.2 

1 

3.3 

1 

175.00 

71.43 ■ 

3.12 

4. Depraid.ati on 23.8 

10 

38.3 

9 

60.92 

70.00 

7 • 58 

5. Int'-’r-st 

11.3 

5 

30.0 

7 

165.49 

76.56 

i4 .94 

6. others 

12.6 

5 

26.3 

6 

108.73 

36.96 

74.17 

Total cost 

238.3 

100 

435.4 

100 

81.71 

57*60 

6.79 

Total Revenue 

225.7 

- 

370.3 


64.07 

61.44 

3.06 

profit/Loss 

-12.6 


-65.1 




■ - • 4 4 :: 

Source; Perfoiraance 

Statistics 

for different 

years compiled 

by the 

CIRT 
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¥iM AGEMaW ISSU3S ffi THE DSL lE^EY 01'’ 

UHBAI'J BASIC SSRVI'aSS I'OR TH3 DOOR 

Dr. R.Z.Wishw alcanna 

Although pattern of urban growth varies oonsldersibl j 
from country to country, certain features are com'fflon 
to moot of the countries. About half the new comers 
cities are migrant, o and the other half are the native 
bom. The vast majority of the migrant ,s and native bom 
is generally relatively poor. According to the 1978 
World Bank e,stiniate,s, 50^ of the South Asia' s urban 
population lived, below the poverty line. The correspon- 
ding estimates for Sub-Saharan Africa, Bast Asia and the 
Pacjf'ic, and latin .tnerica and the daribisn v/ere 25.8, 
27*79 and 24*8. per cent, respectively. In the year 1985 
about 400 million people in urban Asia, /if rice, , and latin 
^imerica v/ere living, In absolute poverty in the sense that 
their incomes were insufficient to meet thei?e basic 
humaji needs of nutrition, health, eduoctior, water supply 

y 

and sanitation. The poverty line is not suif icient as 
a cut-off point Depriv.at io.n, therefore should be 

mea, cured in teims of these items as well as income. 


Reader in Urban Studies, Centre for Urban Studies, 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, H. Delhi, 


the BUbseqi 


J/ Dandekar and Rath defined poverty in terms of householc 
consumer expenditure, malcing use of estimates of mini- 
mimi calorie" requirements to determine the cioint at 
which expenditure is insufficient. Much 
ent discussion centred on SiMiatme's assertion that 
because of interpersonal and intra-personal vari.atlons 
in calorie requiretaents.’ i'lh/s'/.ffiinimua^ line as used bv 
Dandekar and othefs^iB iii~4pp'3?opriate The, QUrrent 
thinking is th'at (a)' po.^.rty .ehould-. be expressed in ' 
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It is ejcpectsd that by the year 2000, about 1 billion 
urban dviellers v/ill be classified as urban poor® In 
India about 51 million or 32 percent of the urban 
po'oulation is conBidered to be belov/ the -ooverty 

relative, tends to bring -about the formation of slumis, 
aesthetic problems oonGerniiig the city enviro rune nt, 

C' istort ion of urban functions, and increases in demand 
for publ id services, in addition to employment and 
income generation? it is most challenging task for the 
government to execute programmes and fomulate policies 
of urban poverty o PIov/ does the government meet tbs 
challe'ncro of urban poverty and socio-economic inequal- 
ities will to, a large extent, determine the economic, 
social and political stabilitx^ of the nation. 

There is a greater realisation aiu-ong the inte- 
llectual rl anno rs and development scienti-sts that growth 

■J 

without eq.uitsble distribution results in polarisation 
of development and further accentiiatos .differences 


in terms of a sQiall nuinber of indicators, most of 
them non-monetary, covering the •principal componentvS 
of levels of living, (b) The indicate r-^ should be 
expressed initially in terms of distribution and 
not a cut-off point (such as the proportion below 
a certain inG 0 .ae)« . The choice of a cub off ’point, 
below •'Which people are ^said to be poor, in -any case 
is not absolute, universal truth - off in'JEIoD, k Bs- 
velo^irment Monitoring Serv3.ee at the local 1 oval, Vol.II 
leneva, 1983 PP.. 22-23.. 

2/ Gevt . of India, PI amgirg -06,';miss ion, -Sevonth Five 
Is ax Plan.. i985“^Q;,,’ October: ig85-* r . w. 
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between hierarchical divisions in society, 
years, efforts' have been and or way to deal 
pro bl eras of poverty tb rough more efficient 
pu-blic polieies and programaieB. One such 
the basic need, s approach b"' enpancliny the 


liA recent 
V'ith the 
and epa.iiva' 
ut rat tyy is 
bass of jor 


bl e 




such as health, euiication 
hoa sing , publ ic t rans-po rt 
achieve the objectives of 
national resources. 


nutrition, social v/elf are 
.and utilities in order to 
eq_uit able dist ribut ion of 


BFSIl COHOna? 10RnBB.a^' 315IG SSHViaiS (UBS) 

Eealising that welfare of people 'depended tipon the 
people' s access to income earning opportunities and. 
services, the Government of .India have been mal^:ing sus- 
tained efforts to cope ’..rith the demand for urban -poor. 

A poliC57- analysis of urban development strategics v;ould. 
^eveal that the concern for public welfare has strongly 
influenced national development goals and stratenies. 
and a shift in nation.al urban policjrfrom integrated 
developmont of anall and medium towns (IDSMT) to urban 
basic services (TJBS) during, the Seventh Plan is a 
clear manifestation of ' a such change in policy 
planning. Prequeiit ehang.es in urb .an policies froui 
integrated urban development, projects (ITJDP) to 
IPSMT and IPSMT to UBS and Housing Policies, might 
lead someone". to . believe that there seems to ..have 
policy paralysis... Hit houtf indulging, into the debate 
on urban policy, it would be v/orthwhile to jump to the 
UBS strategy, and the d’elirev^.oiA^hese services within 
a given organisational frameworks;, aiid institutional ..■.t'.' 
set-up*,..,:,;. 
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UBS 

. The UBS •strata^Q'y cotabines the urban coriiiiuniby 
developEient prohraaiue^ stt).all and mediiiTa tonn clevelopmant 
and low-cost sanitation under . a sin,^?le iDackane called 
UBS. The U3S proiect is supposed to be linked to other 
development prog r aminos. In pursLilnig the spatial pers- 
pactiva of the district as a focal point of planning, 
the UBS prograaaie will seek mutual reinforcement and. 
have to work closely with goverrLaent.. prograame.s such as 
Integrated Child Development Services , (IQDS), Social 
Inputs in Ire a Development (SI*1D), l^cvelopment of Women 
and, Children in Eural Ireas (DWOR;*), Integrated 
Development of Small and Medium Towns (IDSMT) and Urban 
Community Development (U CD) , which are active in both 
rural and urban are as The idea behind mutual rein- 
forcement is to reduce rural urban imj>alance in social 
development and at the same time prevent urban problems 
from becoming intractable, by reducing the need, for 
rural families to migrate to the tov/ns. 

The broad aims of the prograaime arc tos 

(i) "reduce substant iall^r the morbidity 

and mortality rates'of children;. 

(ii) develop the potential of children through 
improved access to learning, opportunities 
a,nd other basic services 5 


3 / U.UIGSI', Plan of O.perations 1985-89, Country Programme 
of Cooperation, Ck3vernment of India .& UrilCBP .Igreed 
Draft! November 19.84,: Chapter 2. 
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(iii) enhance avra.renesc and ability of the urban 
Xov7-incoao coiruuinitjr to 'Ueat ito onn needs, 
;(i3rt icul ar iy thoon of oh lid re n "iid uoiocn, 
uith 0 30 o'ithoL'.b out sic! o held;, /nd 

to iraj,; I'D v'O the capacity of the Eiunicipality 
and voluxit ary or,.? aniort ionai to effect ively 
launcu and nana.'^e child specific pro,gra!iioies 
for the urban poor”/;y 




Managsaent of Baaio Services 

These urban basic ssrrices are generally pro viducl 
through p/arioiiG burc aucr-tic organisabiona of the Bbate, 
local, central go TO rxin O', it authorities incliidinr statutory 
constituted public bodies and. bther developiiiont ■.'Uthorities 
These oiiraiii sat ions and authorities arc also respon.riible 
for the ediu ill ist ration and implement at ion of public 
policies designed, to promote the welfare of the people. 

But in real life situation, the prograiTiraos for the urban 
poor in rapidly grovjing urban areas, ere more libel x?- tp 
have multiple goals to serva diverse olientale ^ nnd 
to operate in a complex politic.al aiidi social exn^iroiiiient . 

In such a situntiorjs it io lra.port.ent to s'naxxc :.>ro,erarariies 
to diverse bcnci ici.ar 3 r needs focusin? both oIj. mobilising 

IT / 

deuiand and on careful design of auip-pl.g logietics.j:-/ On 
the other side, it may be the case, an H-oscan-'^argUGo 
that many urban pro.p. r.uiimeB rjuiier from the problem of 


i/ 

Ibid. 



5 / 

c .vauGl , P ..iul , if aiiag iiy; 

bevelopmc; 

at Progr.arMiess 


The He aeons of due cobs, 
Press, 1982. p. 127. ■ 

Boulder, 

Goo West view 

&/ 

Haesan, R. Problems of 

Acce.BG to 

Public Services 


Vol. 6. No. 2. 1985 
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excess demaiidi. and therefore rationing of serviceB 
might place the urban poor at disadyant age. Thus if 
the prog raiacies are actuall'f supposed to reach and to change 
the behaviours and values of the poor, as editcation, public 
health, family planning aiad,:irisomfc( cases, houcing 

serviceB are int end ed to do , then st iiiiu?. at iv dcnand 
thrcAigh info rest ion arid -ad vice about aervioc:.. VTrilnf:.? 
is till the more necsssaipy bo that the poor can of f eot ivslv 
corap ete for the limited resources that are available c iind 
the gap betv/acn availability and the Use of services will 
be filled up through awareness. 

In the manageiiienb of basic services, acceseibilitv 
of public services to, the urban poor is boo often tslcen 
f o r grants Q. <1 though it is a useful conceptional •priorf 

through which development picblens could be viewed from 
perspective and potential beneficiaries of government 
programaies, it is also a useful measure of the efiicisncnr of 
bureaucratic ongsnisations and; insbitutioual framework for 
the irapleaeiit .ation of development goals. But ”tl:e problera 
of access has several dimenoiens v;hich could be .•■'roupeci at 
three levels which ares (a) cognitive? (b) behaviourr'l, and 
(c) bureaucratic administrative or inctitubional . .,;aori of 
these levels is profoundly fifluenced gnd cone ition.:-- by ' on 
social structure and sociaj. procescos. ”7/ Their incluni.r 1? 
necessary in plannirig for mere equitable access. 

The welfare of people depended upon the degree to 
which they are able bo get accepp- to the use of public 
services in order to ensure the standard of so-cial and 
economic welbeiiig. Ixi order .to meet, the grov/ing demand lor 


urban basic services for' the. ‘popn, ■fchf;''gOyeriment 


Ibid. P. 
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h.ave been engaged in naplenenting a vanietj of prograianies, 

including (a.) incoaie and Giuplo^Trflent gerisration 

prograamie, (b) public aeaiEtance prograimie, and (c) 

prog ram&is s lo r topro-'/irig housing; for squatt er settle- 

nsnto arid economically neetesr sections oi_ the society. 

B;\t the organisational f ram enork biases access of these 

it 

BeraricGG in faivour of h fa her income groups .tends bo 
distort and the process re ignfo roe the dioadr ant ages 
under nhich the roor usaally lire. 


M anag sm ent I ^sues 




The services which are provided by public bocliss 
are g<enar ally Wat er suppl;y, solid %•/ a stag disposal, 
sewera.ae3 drainage, and. onYironaenbal canit gi- ion, urban 
housing, urban roads, parks, playgrou:ads, slscbricity, 
liG.alth and education and related infrastructure. .And. 
Beveral agencies at different levels ox government 
and v;ith different sectoral rssponsibil it ics arc 
involved in the delivery of basic sargriceL. This 
iunctio;.ial f ragiiient ation in the delivery of services 
indicabeB the crj-tical need for coord i;:i at io'n. The 
organisational and institutional framework for the 
ra an ago lent of basic services appears bo be too 
complex. While the project ^ana.genent unit in 
UBS i,s given the overall authority over .all 
project ooraponent s, . there, are other sectoral ontit^BB 
also having similar direct ■ lines of authority. . 



In spite of the efforts to esbsbl lob responsibility 
of and to delineate areas of jurisdiction Including 
lines of coordination, the system is nob co siraple bo 
be execiited. in a siaiplied mannsr. 


the int crreiabed cystv,m of ' 
f ujictionaries in the- delir.’ery. of urban, b 
ma.nogeaient of services involves a hifdv 1 
of IntGr-sectoral irterosits beBides deco 
of personnel and manpower capabilities e 
of needs through public p:* art ic ip at ion. 


various department 
asic servioos, 
svol 03: OGorclirr-ti 
nfcral i.sat ion both 
Old identification 
The whole complex 


of delivery of services involves multi-level convergence 
of these services over the space. Therefore, while 




ra Siting urban programraes under UBS continuity in 


terms of 


objectives and actions need to be suit abl;y fr Tied w it '-.,irp 
the conte3tt of raulti-jrear programminj''^ . This will nece- 
seitabe oiechanios of an effective transfer of information, 
coordination and involvement aaong sectors and thuFJ needed 
sectoral integration of total plan in the context of 
all other sectors.^/ Bas.ic services provided b^-- the local 
authorities have to be linked bo other inf're-ubrn.otur:';! 
agencies like transport, power, coQimunicatilon, htnltb nnd 
eduost ion which are also parts’ of urban dsvelom'uent woetho 
it is a case of IBSMT or UBS. 


8/ wishwalcaima, R.K., PI ann5.ng , Fo r the Poor - ■'>jith a 
Focus on Urban Basic . Ser’vices, UdGlR IjOB", Vol . 
April -June, 1986 Ifo .2, p.l20. 
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"as 2ro;jeot Officar of the 


■^■^.ytrict OollQctor 


onit or iji 


i/ith powers of heads of sectoral dopartiiis.at tc 'manage 


;he UBS affairs will have to relv more 


;he 'oolitic al 


oystoEi -mS biireaiicracy for the irrTOlve'''aent of 'the GO'uimoinity 
and local organisations. Sinc'S einti-poverty proaraamos 


ere changing eno delivery of Lirban to. 


'ices like s3.u.ii 


iiiipro v'smcnt , sanit at ion, garbage reiuo'^/el, etc. cai'i be 
organised and even paid for at the coniau.rd.'by level, thin 
calls for better allocation of evicting fmclo a'rid mob ills a- 
tion of additional resources by the liiunic ip aj. bodies themsel- 
ves. SfiUiltaneoiisly, the perfbriiance tasJ: and achievement 
'motive would have also to be changed ine developing, 
sit'aatioii, to suib tlie enviroment , The inflexibility 
w/hich is often built into the i/ayB of bureaucracy exercises 
pulls in two opposite dix'cet ions and the organisation is 
often unable to respond to the needs of ohange. Thus 
a r35Pst cm created for sfficisney becomes a crag' on 
dovolo'prient .£/ niilos.s d-evelopmcnt adraini'..trabion of 
"JBo co,aibi:::uCG the elocieiitB of 'policiQB (w’ho benefits) 
and. organisation thoory (structuxMl and institutional 
charii'T'Gs) with bureaucratic reorienSution (changes in 
tasks, roles, values, .attitudes and behaviour 
pett orns) and establishes a link betv/Qsn ohan'gcs 


9/ Dayal I and iUiirib Kala Dayal, Orgqnisa'tio:.. for 

Majiagsraonb in Develop ing Oountries, Gonoept Publisi 

10/Sanwal, M. Oonoolldation vs Ohan<"G, Economic & 

“■ Polibioal Weekly, Vol. .1X1, >Io. 28, July 12, 

1986, 'p. 1211. ' .'n. ' ' ' , 
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in the IncidGnce of poYurtj and. delivery of BGr'i'ioGO, 
t h SI'S ' is no laossibilit}- of havinja a fmitfLil fsoliition 
to any .?iiti-povert 5 r proy , ranine . inpro've VT'.!.t h' z'^ : 

aanagQinent of urban baoio serriGe s c! spends 3,n n i--:rpe 
El e a our 8 on iEipro%"iiv' too Inionlecdgs and elij-ll of the 
political leaders and adni inlet rat ivo aa''\agere nbo are 
responsible to t acid e problems, brina innoTotionro 
in methods of laanagement thvToa'gnnevj appro act ors and 
improadny the existing, ones-. 

jloK 
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Introduct ion i 

It has -always been dlffi'durlt to draw the poverty 
line and lay down unequivocal criteria for the purpose of 
identifying the poors. The concept of socialisation in 
terms of equitable distribution of money/ mat ■; rial 
facilities an( 3 ^ socio— administrative support and assistance 
for every individual under the sun' has by and large 
remained theoritical. Even in the exttemeS of social and 
political Systems operating anywhere ih the world; situa- 
tions like affluence and poverty exist. Hpxvever there 
appears to be some kind of dynamic interaction between tha 
two situations/ thereby pe 3 :petually deviding and re-grouping 
the population into three major economic class intervals 
i.e. the affluent/ rich and the poor. 

Population Vrs Urban Poor in India " 

. Attempts have been made in the . .tec ent , past in India/ 
to evolve practical yardsticks,.' for measaremont jf the size 
of our population living below poverty line'... (National 
Sample Survey l977~78) . 



Table 1 

POPUIAITON 

" Year ■. Population in Ml 

l98l (as par l9'8l census) 685 

I 99 I (High estimate) S43 

200^ ( - do - 1052 

Ref: Health statistics, of India 
1985) 


T^ble - 2 



PERCENTAGE URBAN POPUIATEOM AS PER l98l CBNSU S 


Place. 

% aao 

All India 

23 .31 

■' Delhi 

CM 

• 

CM 

Chandigarh 

93,63 

Arunachal Pradesh 

6 .56 

Himachal Pradesh 

7.6l ; : 

( Re f : H aa It h Stat i st ic s 
1985) . 

of India ■ 

Ihble - 3 


percentage URBA-N'- populahow 

BEIOW poverty line- - 

Place 

% age below 
"• Pdvertv line 

: : All India;. ^ 


. All Union Territories , 



Ref* Health .Statistics of India 
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The above estimates are derived by using tie All India 
poverty line o£ Rs , 65 per capita per month in 1977-7 8 prices 
corresponding to minimum daily calories requirement of 2400 per 
person in rural areas and the poverty line of Rs . 75 per month 
corresponding to daily 'calorie requirement of 2100 in urban 
areas* 

Community need for wat^-r in Developing Urban Areas inhabited by 
poor sections of People . 

'The comsumption of water depends upon climatic conditions^ 
living standards and habits of people and size of population 
under consideration. 

Thble - 4 

Estimated water consumption at different conmunitv places , 

A) Dwelling Avenues Need gpd As arson 

Dwelling units^ residentialt 

Private dwellings depending on free 
surface water sources (ponds .tanks ^ 

.rivers, canals etc.) 150-250 

Private dwellings on public water supply l00-200 


Dwelling units 

Hotels 50-100 

Boarding houses 50-100 

Lodging houses and tourist homes 

without eating facilities 40-6o 

v^Day, no 30- 50 

50-100 


Restaurants 
■ Average 

Institutions; 

Average type 

Comnun it y Hospitals (PHCs & Sub-cantras).' 
Schools; 

Day, X'.’ith cafeteria or lunch room 
Boarding 

B) Industrial Avenues ; 

Proce s s 

F;^':its and vegetable s/gal/ton 
Chemical Industries; Gal/ton. 

Food and beverage industries; Gal/ton 
Pulp and Paper: Gal/ton. 

Ifextiles ; 

Bleaching, Gal/ton (Cotton) 

Dyeing, Gal/ton . (cotton) 

Table - 5 

Vfa stawatar Flow- rates 


Establishment 

Unit 

\hou.r camps 

Person 

Lodge or cabin® 

Person 

Hotel 

Person 

Dormitory 

Person 

Residence homes, apartments 

Person 

Ca feteria 

• Table Seat 

Hospital 

Bed 

Sis Station 

Station 

Fish cleaning station 

Station 


100-150 

75-12 5 
150-250 


50-1 00 
1 00-150 


Water Consuim^tion 

2000-10000 
7000-34000 
4000- 5000 
82000-230000 

72,000^96,000 

95,000-19,000 


Flov.^, gpd/unit 

25 
50 
75 
50 
75 
150 
2 00 

20CL.5000 

7500 



In a ccsnbined. system, the quantity of wastewater outflow 
through sewerage/ variries from 80-100 gpd/head. . 

Sewage is waste water from tlie community containing 99,9% 
water and 0.1% solids partly organic and partly inorganic. The 
main health ha:^rd is presence of numerous living pathogenic 
organisms derived from faeces. It is estimated that one gm, 
of faeces may contain the micro-organisms in the following orders i— 

T able - 6 

Micro- oroan is m Number /am of faeces 

E.coli 

Streptococci 

Clustridia (Spores) 

The Sewage must be purified in order to: 

a) stabilise the oiganic matters by breaking them down 
to, simple substances which can't decompose further, 
b) Produce an effluent'' which is free from pathogens and 
which can be disposed of without causing nuisance to 
community/environment , . 

■c) utilize the water and solids, if necessary/ without 
risk to health. 

Bacterial growth in Sewage mass:- 

Bacteria can reproduce by binary fission, saxual mode or 
budding/' mostly by binary fission. The generation time varies 
from 2o minutes to days & depends on environmental condition. 

If the generation time is 3 0 minutes one 'bacterium will multiply 
to 16,77/216 bacteria within 12 hours underfavourable circumstances 


1 ,000 million 
1 0-1 00 " 

1-1 0 " 



List of Water* toorna diseases : ■ 

1 . , caused by the presence of an infective agents 

Viral hapatitis A, poliomyelitis 
Cholera^ "bacillary dysfintery, t^?phoid 

fever, paratyphoid f:iV';r, gastroentoiriti 

infantile " diarrhoeas , tularaemia (rarely) 

Amoebiasis, giardiasis. 

Roundworm, whipworm, threadworm, 

hydatid disease 

Vfeil's disease 

2, Those due to -the picsonce of an aquatic hostj 

a) Water-Multiplied ‘s Schistosomiasis (vector: snail) 

b) Not multiplied: . Guinea worm, and fish tape worm 

(vector: cyclops) 

Is, Those due to the presence of tjxic and inert substances: 


a) Viral : 

b) Bacterial: 

c ) Protozoal j 

d) Helminthic: 

e) Leptospiral: 


a) Toxic substances 


b) Substances which 
may affect health: 


c) Radio activity; 


Lead, arsenic, selenium, mercury, 

cyanide, cadmium. Ttiose substanc-s, if 
present at concentration above certain 

levels, may. give rise to actual danger 

to health. 

Fluorides and nitrates , Excess of 
fluorides is associated with dental 
and skeletal fluorosis. The ingestion 
:>f vjat.sr which ccdtains nitrates in 
excess 45 mg/1 (as No) r®y give rise 
to infantile methaemoglobinaernia , 

Safe limit is Gross alpha activity 
less than 3 peu/Litre 
Gross beta activity loss than 
3o pCu/litre 
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T able — 8 v 

WATER- BO jRI-JE DISEASE OUTBREAKS 1961-70 BY T^-fPS 0? ILms3S CU.S.Al) 

Total 


Illness 

Out-break 

CkseS 

Gastroenteritis 

39 

2 6/514 

Infectious hepatitis 

' 30 

903 

Shigellosis 

19 

1,666 

Typhoid 

14 

l04 

Salmonellosis 

9 

16>706 

Chemical Poisoning 

9 

4i 

Enteropathogenic E. Coli 

4 

188 

Giardiasis 

3 

176 

Amoebiasis 

3 

39 

Total 

130 

'46,374' 


Refs Culp/ Gomdon L# (1974) New concepts in Water * 

Purification p.lsl. 

Safe water supply, an investment 

In Uttar Pradesh^ following a corrprehensiva prog33rnme of 
waterworks sanitation- the death rates due to different diseases 
carrtidown sharply as under; - 

Table - 9 

Death rate due to . Decreased by 

Cholera 74.1% 

Typhoid fever ' 63 ,6% 

Dysentery 2 3,1% 

iRata; : of . /diarrhoea!;- di sea ses , 

Ref I WHO (1964) World Health, July-Aug. 1964. 


SAFE WATER 


' Safa and wholesome i»’ater is -the water that isj 

1) free from pathogenic agents; 

2) free fran harmful chemical substances; 

3X Pleasant to the taste.; 

4} Usable for domestic purposes. 

Ref; Steel/ EW (i960) Vfeter supply & Sewa rage 4th sdn. PE 
GrawHill.,.. (o' 

Conclusion 

As a result of integrated, efforts of the Government in tune 
mth Nation^s high expectations to forge ahead tov/ards the 21st 
Century; coming y.-:ars are bound to witness great strides in 
c^oamunity development/ sophistications in ■existing practices in 
Agriculture/ Industry/ Commerce & Business/ Education/ Transport 
& Cora-nunication, Health/ Ecology & Environmental iirprovement etc. 
With passage of time / rate of migration of increasingly large 
percentage of population trem Rural to Urban sectors is bound to 
happen. The percentage of poor peoples' colonics in and around 
urban avenues is bound to increase. Unless/ cl-ean water supply 
& appropriate sewarage facilities are planned arjd installed mth 
futuristic approach/ v;ell in advance, the entire urban life will 
fac-o the potential health hazards in form of Epidemics of various 
communicable diseases, which have claimed v-ery heavy tolls in the 
pa^St , ( :: ^ ' '.''O' . 

Bibliography t 1, Park & Park, Textbook of P&SM (1977) 6th Ed. 

2 , Metcalf Sc Eddy, wastewater Sngg.. (1974) TMP Ed. 

0:::(op):)77:-'';:fh:;);U3o7p3aith vStatiSties;:: of 

fh;-.:Wh:tef'^:Purificafion 
5. WEiC (1964) World Health, July~Aug. 1964. 
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INTRODUGTION 

This paper is concerned with the v/orking of the economic 
support measures for the urban poor, more specifically those 
residing in the slums. Hydei'abad has been chosen for this 
pilot study, since Hyderabad has been a pioneer city in India 
in the establishment and successful implementation of a slum 
upgradation orogramme which has benefitted the urban poor. 

The approach adopted in Hyderabad involved the integration 
of social, economic, housing and environmental services in the 
slums and backward areas of the city on the basis of "felt"® 
needs and enlisting the participation of the community in all 
these programmes. The inputs provided under various develop- 
ment programmes included (a) civic infrastructure, (b) housing, 
(c) health and nutrition inputs such as immunization, nutrition 
and health education ( d) pre-school education; and ( e) economic 
support programmes. Starting with a pilot project in 1967 on 
an experimental basis involving about 50,000 people, the Urban 

* Paper presi-ntod at the Seminar on Dev elpprn ont P r og r amnio f o r 
the Urban Poor , organized by the C'enFre" fo’’r Urban Studies, 
indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi on 2nd 
and 3rd February, 1987, 

+ Senior Technical Consultant, Southern Regional Office, 

Council for Social Development, Hyderabad, 

++ Joint Director .(Regional) , Southern Regional Office, 

Council for Social Development, Hyderabad. 
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Community Development (UCD) programme v/as expanded to cover 
the entire city divided into seven zones. 

The number of - slums in Hyderabad is estimated to be around 
530 and constitutas epproximst jly 2D per cent of the total 
population of the- twin cities. Whi.le the, urba-a poor are not 
rasidents exclusively in slums and squatter settlen'.entsj ma jo-’ 
rity of them happen to live there because of high cost of 
housing alsevfnere and. the possibility of locati-pn of their 
activiti-3s in such areas. Their poverty is attributable to 
the lack of sufficient oooortunities for steady and gainful 
work, which is again due to the imbalance between supply and 
demand for labour, which are affected by entirely different 
sets of factors. While the supply is influenced by demographic 
and social factors, the demand is influenced by the rate of 
growth of economy, choice of technology, scale of enterprise, 
etc. Under employment, low income and poor purchasing po'wer 
are manifestations of these imbslancss. The governmnt' s econo- 
mic supoort programmes ere intonded to stimul-'te employment, 
generate additional i '-xoraes and improve their purchasing pov^er. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the government has's-jt up 
tions to carry out the Income and Employment Gen., 
schemes: 

1. Andhra Pradesh Scheduled Castes Cooperative 

Finance Corporation Limited (SCFC) . 

2. Andhra Pradesh Scheduled Tribes Cgop-srative 
i"inance Coiqooration Limited (STFC)-*. 

Andhra Pradesh . B.ac-kward Classes Coope,rative 
Finance Corporation Limited (BCFC), 



3 . 
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Andhra Pi'^adesh Women* s Cooperative 
Finance Corporation (¥ifFC) . 

5, Andhra Pradesh Ph/sically Handicaoped Cooperative 
Finance Corporation Limited (PHFC) , • 

6, Andhra Pradesh State Minorities 
Finance Corporation Limited (MFCL) , 

7, Andhra Pradesh Self Employment Training 
for the Twin Cities Corporation (SEP/'/IM) » 

V‘/hile these corporations are not exclusively meant to serve 

only the urban poor, many of them are concentrating their 

activities on this segment of the population. This is more 

so y</ith rcegard to SCFC and BCFC, 

The aim of this paper is to highlight the following: 

(i) how the economic support measures (loan schems) are 
implemented, (ii) v/hat kinds of problems' are observed; and 
(iii) what the beneficiaries of the loan schems think about 
them. While the obser'/ations in this paper on the first two 
are based on discussions with the officials of the Municipal 
Corporation of Hyderabad-, bank officials and basthi leaders, 
the findings on the beneficiaries’ perceptions are based on a 
pilot study of 23 beneficiaries of loan schemes. A detailed 
study of a larger’ sample of beneficiaries is in progress as 
part of the evaluation of th:e Hyderabad Slum Improvement 
Project undertaken by the Southern R qional Office of the 
Council for Social Development at Hyderabad. The observations 
made in the present paper should, therefore, be regarded as 
only provisional and subject to confirmation by the in-depth 





II* HOW THE LO AN SC HEMES A RE I^/iPLE MH ^ED 

The ad'ministrative set up in the Municipal CoriDoration 
of Hyderabad includes a Slum Development Officer (SDO) who 
has jurisdiction over a few slums in the city and he/she 'A/orks 
under the supervision of a Pro ject/Deputy/F reject Officer for 
the circle in which the slum is located. The Slum Da''/elopment 
Officer is in constant contact with the residents of the slums 
which are under his jurisdiertion and he plays a key role in 
the identification of potential beneficiaries. Secondly, for 
every slum area, a particular branch of nationalised ban!' is 
identified as the lead bank for issue of loans. The procedure 
followed for selection of beneficiaries and implementation of 
loan schemes is as follov\fs: 


( 1) Based on his personal knowledge of the resident s of the 
area and discussions with th e informal leaders in the 
Bast hi, the SDO draws up tentative lists of 'ootential 
beneficiaries for each slum:. 

(2) The Urban Community Development (UCD) Department of the 
Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad then fon'-^ards the 
lists to the SC/BC Corporations for processing. In the 
fortnightly meetings 'with the banks hald by Project 
Officers of UCD, a date is fixed for a joint visit to 
the slums for the selection of benaf i ciari es. The SDO 

informs the potential beneficiaries to be present for ; 

discussions on the lean requests. 

( 3 ) The Bank Manager, Project Officer of UCD and the officials 
of the SC/BC Corporations jointly iriterviaw the potvsntial 
beneficiaries on the appointed dote and hold discussions 
with them. On the basis of these discussions they select 
the bsi'icficiaries of rhe loans. They are provided the 
necessary forms for loan application and asked to submit 
them along with their photbgraphs. 
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(4) The application forms are then forv>/arded by the SC/BC 
Corporations to the banks along with the 20 per cent 
■'margin'' money provided by the SC/BC Corporations. 

(5) The banks release the loans along with th.. margin 

money on completion of certain bank formalities including ' 
the opening of a Savings Account in the bank by the 
beneficiary. Tho loan amount is deposited in the Savings 
Account and he is allov/ad to withdraw most of it and is 
advised to repay in monthly instalments, which vary 
according to the loan sanctioned. 

P BO SLBAS BMCDlk'ITEaED 

While the progra'nme is well formulated, there are number 
of problems encountered in view of the large number of persons 
aspiring for loans, their diverse background and capabilities 
and the limited staff resources of SC/BC Corporations and Banks 
who are requirod to orocess the loans. These problems may be 
grouped under five broad categories. 

Tim e Lag 

(i) The time lag between the preliminary identification 

of potential beneficiaries and the date of interviewing 
them could be as much as 3 to 4 months in some cases. 

(ii) The time lag betwf^en the date of selection of the 
beneficiary and the date of sanction of the margin 
money by the SC/BC Corporations is invariably 2 to 3 
months, 

(iii) The time lag between the release of the margin money 
by the SC/BC Corporations and the saction of the loan 
by the banks could vary between one to three months 
depending upon whatAt.lme of the year the application 
is made. 
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Qu antum of Loans 

The quantum of loans did not depend upon the needs of 
the beneficiary for undertaking the particular trade, but 
upon some implicit ''norms'-’ set by the banks for the carticular 
trade O-^r business. Fpr exampla, the loan amount is fixed as 
lov/ as Rs.300~XO for veqctabl e/fruit trade where the ■require- 
ment vd 11 be of the order of Rs. l,000/~. A centring vrarker 
g ets Rs. 1,000 to 2,000 , vfaile hi s requie'ernpnt could be of the 
order of Rs. 5,Q00/“ - Rs, 10,000/-. The money being insuffi- 
cient to provide an adequate return, it is likely to be scent 
on unproductive activities including nersonal day-to-day 
exoenses. 

C. Lac k of S kills 

Many loanees lack the nscessary skills to organise a new 
trade or productive activity; consequently there are too many 
of them concentrating in activities which reauire little or no 
skills such as rickshaw pulling, vending of vsgetab-las, selling 
stainless steel utensils, running kirana shops, etc. Unless 
they have the skills or previous experience in the trade for 
which ha/she aoplies, the banks do not consider theni for the 
loan; and unless they obtain the loan, they cannot venture into 
3 new trade or activity. There is no atternot by the banks, 
SC/BC Corporations or by, the UCD to provide counselling, c.^reer 
guidance or skill development.. 
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D. Admin i strative Problems ■ , 

For the banks, the sancti.oning of small loans is not 
highest oriority; deposit mobilization, maintenance of 
customer accounts, and financing of business ventures, etc. 
assume for greater importance in their range of activities. 
Consequently UCD oificials as well as bast hi leaders complain 
of the high-handed attitude of bank manager^, etc. In the case 
of SC/BC Corporations, they consider that their role ends with / 
the sanction of margin money; it is the UCD officials who should 
be respohc-'Sible for identifying the beneficiaries, bringing 
them for meetings with officials of the SC/BC Corporations, get 
the loan applications processed through the SC/BC Corporations 
and banks and ensure their prompt repayment. On the other hand, 
the UCD officials regard themselves as c atalysts in tha loan 
process and do not wish to assume the role of creditors, feeders 
and administrative agencies acting on behalf of banks. Moreover, 
the loan scheme is only one of the many scharn:-s for slume upgra- 
dation in which UCD officials are involved and they cannot be 
expected to devote all their time and energy for this activity. 
On the other hand, tht Slum Development Officers being more 
accessible than the officials of SC/BC Corporations and the 
banks, they are under greatepfjressure from the community at 
large and the slum leaders in particular for the immadiate 
sanction of loans. The debate on the roles of the three agen- 
cies continues and in the meanwhile the lack of coordination 
between them affects the programme. 
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IV. 


E. Role., of tha Best hi Leader 


In most of the slums in .Hyderabad, there ar-y bestni loa- 
ders V'/ho are both capable and articulate althou'gh o/ith little 
or no education. Ivith the advent of the 20~point programme of 
the late Smt. Gandhi, and tiia i5~point ■orograrnma of 

present Andhra ■PradeshgGovernment , the basthi leadars have 
b_comc- greatly av^/are of the possibilities for advancoment 
provided by the Government would like to make th.; best use 
of them. They have become- active not only in rocognising 
opoortunities for loans and also in encouraging the residents 
of the basthi to anply for them, but are also actively parti- 
cipating in helping Slum Development Officers to identify the 
potential beneficiaries and using their influence to ensure 
their selection. In many cases> the motive could bo altruistic 
ones, viz. to ensure better standards for their compatriots in 
the slums*, however in some cases the motivation see!T;s to be 
some monetary gains for thems.^-j.vos in the process of' securJ.ng 
the loans. The problems facing the loan administration is to 
secure the best possible cooperation from the basthi loaders 
without letting them get the U'^pwr hand in decision making 
about the persons to be benefittad or about the quantum nf 
loans to be given. 


RESULTS _ Pi? JHE ,. PJiiQl, SJJRVEY* 

In order to understand tha major characteristics and probistns 
of the beneficiaries of the loand schems, a pilot survey was 


* ''To rscknowlc-dg e tha assistance raceivad from Mr.N.HARASIMH/i. 
MlIRTHY and Mr. K. V 3^ KATES'.’/ ARLU, Investigators, for canvassing 
the schedules and tabulating tho data presented hers.' 
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carried out In the selected slums of Hyderabad during October- 
Hovember, 1986. A total of 23 benef ici-cries of th-*' income and 
ernoloyraent generation schemes were interviewed. They were 
from different trades/activities as detailed below. 


T rade 


M 


Rickshaw Pullers 

Carpentry 

Centring 


Coconut fibre procossing 
V eg e c a t' 1 a/ F i-u it v e n do r s . 

kS 


Kir an a/cloth shop 


P etty business, tailoring, 
milk vending 


-lo. ot benet iciari os 

4 
3 
2 


3 

4 

Tc’ 


T 0 T A L , . ; 

Out of these 23 beneficiaries, 18 were Hindus and 5 muslims, 
A predominant number ( l3) belonged to Scheduled Castes, 3 each 
to Scheduled Tribes and Backward Castes, and 4 to other commu- 
nities. Twelve out of 23 beneficiaries V'/era living in pucca 
houses defined as houses having solid/irnparmeabia walls 

and floor. Ten beneficiaries v/e re living in semi -pucca houses 
viz., houses with one of these is made up of •.'■erm-cble material. 
A majority of the beneficaries (l9) were living In their own 
houses. Every one of the beneficiari ss were living in the 
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The following is the distribution of benaficiari es 
according to family size: 


Family size 

'■'■ 0 . of 
benefi- 
ciaries 

Total 

Ho u Sal 

3 

2 . 

6 

4 

; 5 . 

20 


3 ' 

15 

6 

■■ 2, If 

12 

7 

6 

•42 

8 

3 ■ 

24 

9 

2 

18 



ZM. 


The average family size of the beneficiary households 
worked out to be as 5,96, 


The distribution of the number of o -arsons in the selected 
households according to broad age-groups is as follows: 


Age-group 

No. 


0-15 

58 

42.3 

15-59 

72 

52.6 

60 + 


5.1 

Total 

137 

100. 0 


\ci3ris 
From the 
the average i 
beneficiari e 


'3 n d^ripu se hue Id cy:^rn£^§ 
limited data available to us, Vi'e have taDulatad 
monthly individual and household incomes of th"' 
s according to the trade and these are q'iven b low 
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Trade 

No, 

Beneficiary 
income (Rs.) 

Household 

income(Rs.) 

Rickshaw pulling 

4 

434 

636 

Carpentry . 

3 

800 

833 

Centring 

2 

400 

610 

Coconut fibre 
processing 

3 

153 

957 

V©i^tabls/f ruit vending; 

4 

581 

1231 

Kirana/cloth shop 

3 

600 

1233 

Petty hu siness, tailo- 
ring, milk vending 

4 

243 



456 

HQ 


It is evident from this table that the households of some 


trav’es are better off than the others; fo r example, the vege- 
tables/fruit vendors and kirana/cloth shop keepers had average 
hou'G'hold incomes of Rs.l23l and Rs.l233 respectively, while 
the av-^raga household income of- Rickshaw oull-ers andcen'tring 
workers was only Rs*636 and Rs,6l0 rospectively. The monthly 
income of the bsneficiari os was highest for carpenters 
(Rs.SOO) , while it is the lo'west in the case of those doing 
coconut fibre processing (Rs.l53), 

The follov'jing table gives the distribution of boneficia- 
rias according to their monthly personal and household income 
levels: 


Table showing t he distribution of ^ b e.n e f i g ia ri ; s , . 
to t he l ar monthl y, ._p_ e.rson e i and h ousehold in comas 


Personal 

No , of 


Household 

No. 0 1 


income 

benef i- 


income 

h.ouse- 


group(Rs. ) 

ciari es 


group(Rs. ) 

holds 


1 500 

11 

47.8 

/Rs.SOO 

9 

39.2 

500-700 

6 

25.1 

Soo-iioc 

8 

34,8 

700-1000 

5 

21.7 

1100-1400 

3 

13.0 

iOOO-h 

1 

4.4 

1400+ 

3 

13.0 

Total 

23 

100.0 

Total 

23 

100.0 



it is seen from the table that the majority of the bene- 
fici--'ri as ( 47 . 8 / 0 ) have low income situations (of less than 
Rs.500 per month) , and 39.25f have household income below 
Rs. 600 per month. These data seem to confirm that the po^orer 
sections of ths slum dwellers are indeed benafitted by the loan 
schemas. 


Nat ur e of participation i n I ,. E.R 

Eighteen out of the; 23 beneficiarl as reported previous 
sxperienca in the particular activity as the reason for choo- 
sing the particular trade for the loan, and only 5 gave other 
reasons such as lov\/ rats of interest, previous training rela- 
ted to this activity and advice being available in the parti- 
cular trade chosen. Most persons did not knew the distinction 
between the loan and margin money and that the loan included 
20^ margin money provided by the SC/BC Corporation, . ■ rlti ea 
Corporation or otherag ancies of the Govam roent. Likewise, 
most loanees ’were not knowing the rats of interest c'n-rged and 
this had to be ascertained from the Basthi Leader, Slum Deve- 
lopment Officer or others. The rate of int .rest cha;c 3 ed was 
only 4 % and this v/as lower compared to the rate of interest 
charged by money lenders, private financiers and others. 

The average loan amount according to trade is as follows; 


T rade 

Rickshaw puller 
Caro entry 
C ent ri ng 

Coconut fibre processing 
Vsgst able/fruit vending 
Kirana/Cloth shop 
Petty business, tailoring 
and milk vending 

Average for .ali-.^pa'^-es':;: 


Average loan 
amount (Rs.) 

If^" 

1433 
2000 
26:7;; 
1575 
3167 

.-lags, 
1602 


The beneflciariss were asked whetharthe/ were given any 
3q'aipment in kind or other assistance in settin up this trade. 
It Was observed that none received equipraent in kind or advise 
concerning the trade. In the case of Rickshaws and sewing 
machines, the bank had paid the amount directly to the manu“ 
facturers. The beneficiaries how :.ver comnlained about the 
poor quality of these rickshaws, which necessitated frequent 
repairs. 

The time taken from the time of application to the time 
when loan was releassd varied from one month to 14 months and 
the average durationwas 4 - 6 months. Out of the 23 bene- 
ficiaries, 22 reported utilising the loan for the intended 
puaqaose. One respondent had utilised 90?^ of the loan for the 
intended purpose, and spent the remaining amount for personal 
expenses. 

The loan procedure precluded the possibility of the 
beneficiaries asking for a larger amount than sanctioned. 

Banks have adopted some ''norms” of the loan amounts for 
different trades and only these amounts were entered in the 
applications and later sanctioned. Nine out of the 23 -benefi- 
ciaries reported that the loan was not ade'^uate. Soma of these 
persons reported that they utilised whatever was given and some 
reported that they had to draw upon past savings or other 
private loans to fill the gap. 


Comm u nity A ssist ance a nd Of ficie.1 CocD 6rati(?n 



The beneficiari'-s were ask 

ed how they ca 

:me to koov'/ about 


lean, and whether any one 

as sited them i 

n applying for the 

loan. The rcsoonses are given 

belo'.y; 




Source of 

Source of 



information 

i as si stance 

1. 

Fri ends & relatives 

5 

1' 

2. 

Basthi Leader 

8 

5 

3. 

U.C.D. Officials 

5 

/■ 

O' . ' ■ 

4. 

Bank Officials 

3 

3 

5.. : 

Any other, such as 

2 

8 


Balwadi teacher 





s. 

S 


V''lhila the main source of information has been basthi 
leaders, friends and relatives and UCD officials, it was 
observed that the Basthi leaders, UCD officials, Balwadi 
teachers and other non-relatives have helped the beneficiaries 
in filling the application.s for getting the loans. Most bens- 
ficis'f'ies acknowledged the as’sistance they had roceivcd from 
the SIDs in c:)ntacting bank officials for securing the loans. 

The beneficiaries were eskad. if they had taken -'ny loan 
earlier. Nineteen out of the 23 renlied that this was the 
first time they had anplisd and got a loan; only 2 D-.rsons 
had taken an earlier loan and reoaid it. Beneficiaries were 
asked about the number of times they had to go to the UCD, C?C 
and Bank in order to obtain the loan and they repcurtcd between 
0 ^!nd 10 times in each case*. The av- rage number of visits 
per person worked out +.u 7 times for all the 3 (UCD,CrC and 3ank) 



out of these on "an average they reported having visited the 
banks 4 times. The beneficiaries Vi/ere asked about the cost 
of these in terms of loss of wageSj transport expenses etc. 
and the average cost worked out to Rs. 99 per oerson. Five 
persons reported that theyv\ent to the bank only for gatting 
the loan and they were saved the botheration of visits to 
the Bank/UCD/CFG because of the assistance they received 
from the basthi leaders or SIX)s. iViajority ox the benefi- 
ciaries were satisfied with the procedures follov/ed for the 
sanction of loan. 


Lo an . P ro duc t j y jt y 

The beneficiaries were asked whether they had begun to 
reoay the loan, ''v’hile l6 responded positively, 7 responded 
they they had not yet started repaying. All p.-rsons reported 
that the repaymont was to be made on monthly basis. Out of 
the 23 beneficiaries studied, 10 report jd that they 'vere 
unable to pay as per the repayment schedule due to low 
profitability of the trade, unexpected household c-xpensas 
like functions, etc. All had reported cutting down their 
Dvi-rsonal and household exp.-nsas or doing additional work in 
order to make the repayment. Only two out of 7, who had not 
made any repayment, could be regarded as serious dofault-srs; 
the remaining 5 persons expressed their intention to repay 
as soon ss their financial position improved. Three persons 
reported that they could pay more and the average potential 
extra cost recovery worked out was Rs, 15 per month. In all 
cases, the benGficiaries thpiBselves wont to bank to make the 


amount 




repayniGnt and no bank official came to pollect th^^ 

It appears that the loan recover/ could be better if th 
bank officials make personal contacts ot send a letter 
rsrninding them about their obligation to make rvepeyment 


P 


The beneficiaries wore asked if thoy v/cr-c earning reore 
now than they were earning earlier and 15 out of the 23 
benaficiari es reported increasadf aarnings av::;raging Rs.l95 
par month per annum. They were also setting aside on an 
average Rs. 54 per month in order to fulfil the repayment 
obligation. When enquired whether there veas any imorovernent 
in their living conditions as a result of the loan, 14 rooorted 
improvement in their living conditions such as Increased food 
intake, better clothing, education for their children, imoro- 
vemsnt of tho'ir housing conditions, etc. 


The follc'wing average expenses for food, clothing, educa- 
tion of children and irnprovemant of their houses were reported 
in the sur\/&y. 


1, 

Average Household expenditure ’ 
on food per month 

Rs, 505 

2. 

Average expenditure on 
clothing per month 

■; .. Rs. 108 

P 

Average expenditure on 
education per month 

.. Rs. 15 

4, 

Average annual expenditure 
on improvement of house 

f . . Rs.1325 



Maintsnance of Assets 

Another question with which’ this sur/ey v/es concerned 
was to know whether the assets purchased by the benGficiaries 
from the lean was maintained properly or not. In soma of the 
cases ( 5 ) there were no assets involved. In such trades as 
coconut fibre processing, petty business, vegotable/fruit . 
business, etc., the loan was almost entirely needed for 
purchaoe of raw materials or for working expenses. In the 
case of rickshaw pullers, the asset is the rickshaw itself, 
while a few tools are required for coroentry; and petty vendors 
often acquired a pu«h cart or a balance and weights out of 
the loan amount. 

In most cases, the assets 'were intact although exoendi- 
tura on the -repair, ma' ntenance and replacement of the assets 
have bean high averaging Rs. 694 par person or 52 per cant of 
the loan amount for the 5 beneficiaries reporting such expen- 
diture. This is especially the case with rickshaws which 
raquire-d frequent repairs because of poor road conditions 
too. Only even beneficiaries reported that they were able to 
mend the assets themselves and the majority ( ll) reported that 
they could not mend the assets. Ten out of the 18 beneficia- 
ries reported that the equipment was still in use. In all 
cases, except vegetable vendors, the assets acquired were in 
good condition. The vegetable vendors reported that the 
baskets acquired for transporting vegetables did not last 
long and had to be replaced often.. 
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Supp ly of R aw Ma ts rials and Cr e dit 

The survey also elicited information whether the .oene— 
ficiaries purchased raw materials from the same source or 
from different sources and yfn ether they were given credit. 
This question was not put to rickshaw pullers o r ts Hers who 
did not make use of raw materials or supplies. Only 4 out of 
the 13 beneficiaries reported gatting the raw materials from 
tho same source of supply and only two rGc.=ivc:d credit faci- 
lities. The frequency of replenishment of raw materials 
varied according to trade; some, like vog_-t able vendors needed 
daily supplies while others like kirana/cloth business or 
carpentry required weekly supply. The average value of raw 
materials obtained is given below; 

Trade Frequency Value (Rs.) 


Carpentry . Average per week 2066 

Coconut fibre 

processing Average perW:;ek 7 

V eg e t a bl e s/ f ru it 

business Average per day 45 

Kirana/cloth shop Average per week 1517 

Potty business Average per day S5 


Whan asked whether they were expori^-ncing difficulties 
in getting the supply of rav/ materials, only 4 reported that 
they faced difficulties like irregular supply (coconut fibre and 
carpentry workers). Five out, of the l3 beneficiaries reported 
giving credit to their customers. Six out of 13 (excluding 
rickshaw pullers) reported haying their customers from the 



same or neighbouring basthi, 3 from nc-arby placos, 3 from 
scattered customers and l from far off place. The rickshaw 
pullers reported carrying on their v/ork throughout the city. 
Three expressed difficulty in finding customers due to too 
much competition, too few customers or beesuse customers are 
scattered, 

V'/hen asked to summarise thoir difficulties (with possibi 


lity of more than one answer) , the frequo 

responses was as follov-Js: 

noy 

distribution of 

List of difficulties ■ 

No . 

% 

1, Lack of capital to buy equipment/tools 

• 

• 

2 

6.7 

2, Lack of capital to buy materials/stock 

« 

« 

6 

20. o' 

3. Difficulty of obtaining 
further loans/cradit 

* 

. «' 

1 

3.3 

4.- Difficulty of obtaining • h 

raw materials/stock ' ... 

e 

• 

4 

13.3 

5, Cost of raw materials/ stock- 

f 

• 

- 


6. Too much compe-tition ... 

«- 

* ■ ■ ■ : 

1 

3.3 

,7. Lack of space to expand business ... 


2 

6.7 

8, Profit margin too small ... 

« 

7 

23.3 

"9. Finding customers a problem 

m 

2 

6.7 

10, Lack of necessary skills 

* ■ 

2-/:-: ■■ 
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V. . CONC LUSIONS : 

The survay is only a pilot enquiry snd limited to a very 
small sample- and the findings should be regarded as suqqestive 
rather than conclusive. The following obsarvertions may be 
made from our limited data; 

1, The loan scheme has benefittad parsons from low income 

groups with no prior sxperiencG C-f loan taking. Many cf 
the banaficiGrias reported that the loan amount is 
inadequate. ; . ' 

2, Most of the beneficiaries have reported increase in 
Dsrsonal income as well as household incorns as a result 
of the loan and consequent impi'ovemont s in standards of 
living. ■ 

3, Most beneficiaries are not av^avo of the distinction hetvj- an 
banks’ contribution and margin, money and are not owara 
that they have to repay the margin money to the SC/3C 
Corporations'.- This shows the nood for a single agency 

for loan issue and collection. Why not make the SC/BC 
Corporations directly responsible for the loan programmes 
and leave out the banks? 

4, The average duration for sanction of loan was four months. 
This had no-cessitat sd the beneficiaries to go to banks/UCD 
or SC/BC Coppqrations several tim-es entailing loss of 
wages and transport costs. Efforts could be niade to 
reduce the lead time for sanction of loans. 

5, Most beneficiaries are either making repaymant or making 
provisions for repayment. The loan r ■cevery vail bo 
enhanced if the bank officials could visit the b'sthi and 
establish personal contacts v-ath the benc-ficiari-'.s. 


Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad, 

Hyderabad S l um Im p rovement Project . 
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FlManCim DBl/BLOPHEHI PnOGMiMBS 
FOR THE URBAN POOR 


AUhilil- Datta 


Tradihionally urban developmerit hars be ^-m aoaceived 
in self-finaucing 'i^erns in whidi trr- needs of the urban poor 
are sought ro be met thiough uhe trvin monopolistic 
ins of product differentiation unci rricc discrimi nat- 
ion. Urban poverty is yet ,0 be addressed in terms of 
personal consumption and income gt nojr,.t.-ioLi of the urban poor, 
as in 'She case of the- anti-poverty programmes for rurs;l 
development . There arc signs of change in recent years tdth 
the launching of the fc-nviionmant al improvement nrogramme 
(EIP) for urban slums since Fifth Plan, and a bank loan 
scheme for self employment among the urban poor under the 
Seventh Flan, 

The presenr paper examines thr financial .aspocts of t 
urban developm'-nt- rolsting to '-li'.' urban poor from the twin 
angles of ade'^uticy and of f cci-ivonc, ss in •joniis of s (i) 
sources of finasnea, (ii) ma',,hods of finance, and (iii) 
financiail control . The concluding sociion raises th ;:eneral 
distribution conco-rns of basic ontitl-- nr-nrs 'co tli': poor. 

I;:- : vt-it- 1 ■ : • Sources of Finance ; l d:.v:.r:: 

;:hrb:^^tM3;r- sour:Ce:ept^^^ 

uhw urban poor; (i) sluai improvciment under the national 
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minimam iiesds prograiiine (iU'^P).3 (lii provision of 

uivironm-atal and social services under the sector 

coEironent of :;he secondary cities scheiae (IDSHl). 

MNP provides a few basic eoiiimunj-iy facilities in 
the urban slam pocfce'-;s within a curren;. per capita cos.' 
ctiliag of Rs 300 ou ■. of central assis'^ance , The coirmiuaity 
facilities 3;‘e to be upgraded in t a mis of certain guidelines. 
This is a central seoeor scheme, and although it is in 
op€:re,eion since 1972 so far there has no'C been any systema.ic 
evaluation of its impleraont.&eion in te-irms of fund 

u'^tilioatlon: by 'hF- concerned stares. From availsblc evidence, 
however, some of i'ts financial r esults may be indica'ind as 


follows s 

- 'UriC spaces ace 'reluctant to support* it from their 
own resources, 

- the available funds art spread too :.hin ov^ r a larg-..: 
ni,imb« r of towns to mahe any apprc.ciabl;. dciri; on slum 
imnrovoment, 

- the probl..::ffl of f 1 nan cing the mainte nance of 'Tie . 
facili'!-ies ertate a remains unsGivod, 

- the ict is no cost recovery rOv.iUireirierr;: from tlit 

: 1 It ■ 

beneficiaries of th- programme, 

1 . India (Planning Commission) , Slieltcr for the 'Ji*baQ Poor 
and Slum Im-nrovamcnt. Now Delhi, 1983 . 



Under th'c- centrally- sponso 
G^^ntral subsidy is available for 
iiX'.o pour-flush latrines. All ot. 


ri.ui I DSi IT scheme-, h. W% 
conversion of dry latrines 
her services lor get- ted 


towards thv'p urban poor arc to be ineo by th^- sta-.es under the 


St. a',; '.-sec 

;-or componvnt of thto 

IDSMT, 

A c t u 8. 1 e xp e A- i n c n 

i ndi ca'=*' .3 

that 

due to incvdo-Uc 

ite bud 

g;>tary allocation or 

delays in 

re let 

ass of funds by 

y hf s u 

govoranp;nts, there 

has been ■ 

tax dy. 

implomo ut a'i-i on 

of the 

spate component of '-.h.- 
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IDSMT , Additionally, the susoies have also no j , been abla 


to uake full advantage of the central subsidy for low-coso 
sanitation, duo to their inability to meet thf- matching 
re^uir' m.. DOS x-ithi^i from their own budgetary sources or through 
beneficiary participation. 

I nstitutional Finance 

Ihcre are only a few nauional efforts of diroc-. 
ins ..dtutional finance of urban development for the poor. 

These ares, (i) housing schemes for th; economically weaker 
sections financed by the Housing and Urban Development Corpora'; 
(irJDCO), (ii) the differential rate of i hr. rust- (DIFi) scheme of 
the nationalised banks for schedule, s caste s/tri bos and ;irtisaas 
and (iii) thu soli'-.ruploym; nt schecit; for th. turban poor 
launchfcd by the uationalisud banks r^. Ci^ noly. e ligibility 

■:retuiTG.moat: in-'-sll' the; thitsecbchekes vary ;dn\ '^Prmst:^ 
income test and other pre-conditions,. Of thi sv three schemes. 


2. Ibid 



only the HUDCO sen eni':: has had some impact oo far. This is 
concelT-d wiTiiiii a composite si vas and s or vD-ces scheraa 
■whs.rj;c ah leasv. of its saucaionod loan to a hoasing 
ag'.-iicy is to b- sasaarted for the ElB xathin -ti over all 
cos. Celling of Ss 7000 per s-arv:lc8d plotg water clos^y^: and 
platforms, Anowiier comDlementary HUDCO schwras of Mana 
ban'i* pronoses to eamark; 5^ of the total layoa . area f or th'S 
EVci to bo Tjlottwd ia'.o 1000 Ssi,,ni. blocks vixth coir f o-cilitios 
to h: alloc.-i ,i;d ■■■•o 20-25 EWS fajailies with t.uar-- rights. The 
basic idea in both those approaches is to encourage the S¥S 
families vo const.J?uct their houses increment ally. 


Be n . f i ci 3 r y £>a rt i ci n a t i on 

Anart from the lovt- cost sardtation ana -sites and 
services schemes, th--; urban poor is bein? organised unuer the 
urban community do vc lopme n'',. •orojects to supplement govornrient 
efforts in Hivironnisntal improvementSy social s.^rvicesy and 
economic activities th..,ougIi the urban basic services (UBS) 
approach of the UIIICEF , After the initial phase of s-xpT.vrin‘..nta‘> 
iouy the UBS is sought to h.. intogialsd with on-going Plan- 
schemes of urban dovelonm'.at in t-sriis of thnir maaagoraent and 
through cost-sharing. Thn financial additionality thirough 
its integreeion may thus ht.' too meagre to produce a 
reorientation in oxistdng financing arrangements of urban 
facilitiis and services for the poor. 

l>IO'thodsfof Finance - r 


lore arc three apr^roachos towards financing of public 
services v.o the urban poors (i) subsidieed, (M) 'partly- subsidised. 


and (iii) f ally-priced. We diacuos Wiese m 

■■^ernis of ihe developmend pro grasses for the ai^ban ooor. 

(i; Fall-subsid y; Apart from slum upgradaelonj 
Swaaffeer relocation has b'en, fully subsidised. Social 1 
STvicGo to We urban poor, like 'ilenant ary ana primary 
education, mat'-rnal and child car;, family ■planning, food 
supplenienta ion and nutrition 'fio. school childr;n, welfare 
measures for ahe desti'^iutcs etc. are examples of free service. 
In many cases, hoirev-'r, ':We siibsidy is no al'v^'ays dir-acted 
specifically 1,.o the deserving population group duo to political, 
administrative, and technical reasons. In purely urban 
development programmes, th;; environmen’tal improveraecr..; of slums, 
has received the gre at es'lv impetus -Gh rough public subsidy 5 
in future workable methods of subsidising -alie personal social 
Services would have 'feo be devised so tha,. Wie subsidy is 
directed only to a pre-dotsrmined target group. It is 
reasonable ‘jO assume that for some time 'uo come) only iden.'-if itd 
groups in specific locations or pro^Jots would benefit from 
fully- subsidised public programmes in the urban areas. 

(ii) PaiWial sub 3 X Ciy 2 

Par-.ial subsidy is assumed through btlox'-cost 
delivery of urban services to the poor x^/i■th a view to ensure 
beneficiary participation -through service charges or to 
administra'vive cost of regulatory function through foes. 
Examples of such pair’d. al , subsidy "M-ould bo all merit goods 
covering personal social services and public: goods for thw 


pro'^^isction of cnvironmon'v; priva-^i piop^rty public saf oty. 
While cliargys for goods are im-: ant bo recover partial 

cost of service's from the henof 1 claries , ves'j ofban these (;.rfc 
fc-o': u'- a loiA? level so thar the diseincbion be aii^joti service 

(foi' mv-i”!’-: goods) and feas (for Dubiic goods) ire not 


.-i - ~-3rr.^ 

1, ■■ O 


apparent in practice . Hoireverj iind'*ir a ti'/o -parr tariff it is 
p0£'sibl'3 ' o treat the lovi-pricod service aS a m .ri'... good and 
the fall-riiced service as a private, goodf usually ':.he urban 
public ability services sfe financed in this fashion^ lik'... 
v/ater supply, Ifransporr, tie ctrl city . Urban me rib goods like 
milk supply, land and shelter art suboect^:! '.o tv/i-i 
mechanisms of product diff erantiabion and multiple p'.'icingo 

hue to the complexie;y of designing an off ce;iv; par'-ial 
subsidy system and to makv it work without uiiduo loakagv:, 
the. usual "..eudsney is e.o subsidise all urban public and 
merit goods r, oulbiiig in iav.-ff iciency (through high cost of 
admiui sbraelon) and wastu (due po excess provision of 
services). 

(iii) Cost' Sacovery ; ' Pricing of urban services 
•’.iirough full-cost; piicing is possible in case of all private 
goods provided by vh-^ urban public auehorit-ius untie r v.m.-ious 
piicing sbra=->-.-.gids (flc-b, two-part or multiple) » j-he idea is 
to rt. cover bhr overall costs, if nov aim ab a piofi. bo 
ausm-rr. s -rvio's. For pum-.ly comm-'-.rcial s^ rvin.'s likt city 
markebs, hotels and other rdmunorativ-if- px*ojc.cts bh' principle 
of marginr-il cost pricing is appropriatt ; while for urban 
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ut-ilit.ies life supply, ■ui-an sport, milfc supply, &nd 

si ■..-f s and services, the principle of av- r.- gc cost pricing 
is the p ref err d method. In practice, hox^rever, even purely 
coramercial services ar- pi'iced on the basis of av- rag-- cost 

I'GCOVrry o 

Ap ■rt: f -/on dir -. c-.. cost rc coveiy jthe inunicipal 
gov>j rxiTnonvs i.nd to augment their tax revinue so aS to lat.et 
th ^ cost of subsidised (full or part) urban services ^ this is 
sometimes called indirect cost r. covery. Ths ide a is to 
balance the overall local govi- rniaent revenues and expendituros 
vjhere thero are imbtlances in par^s rv/lating to sp.-cifiG 
func’.lonal areas such that th*- needa fo3.' grants are minimised. 
This is possible.: only if the constraints in local taxation 
arc removed, local fiscal autonomy is <,.nsurt.-.d, and local 
maLio.gemc-nt is efficient. On top of this, local invos'.mant 
for urban services ara to be- related «o local revv:-nuG 
cajiabiliti- s for mainxenvnee of such assets, Iplitting of 
th^sc inv'. a .msnt and maint. .nance rt.- spousibiliti'-'s product 
s-ovsnu^-. imbalance., or \jhat is usually fcnoxi/n as a rev-nui; gap. 

In such a situation, t.iansfc.i; arrang.^m ur", s for 
maint- nance arc to bv,. ias’.ieutionelised. This has boon 
atpcmpt- d in .’ihc. Calcutta Li,v...tropoli'''>an ar-;. a .through a revised 
gran.-s , structure to v,hv municipal bodies for maintenance 
cpfths:sphstGreadc;. d:c;^hrpu;|^h':;:::the,;mAt:ropol^iy;diftt^ 
authority. 



■' Flnancia-l Control 

■ I'Je heve seen o e-von tiiero s:'ti nrospecis 

of cost rocovery, eith^-r partly or fully, the uroan aa .■Iioriti*; 
ont for -'he easier method of subsidised service provision, 
Par-t;ly this is due to hurarvucratic ori-' tf but -•his is 

also ascrib&.ble to prsctical difficultias in testing afford- 
a,bili''y of the. urb;j.a poor and effsctivaly policing '-..ru 
utiliSE'.iion of subsidy. Without ade^uat. m-.:.3ur:-s on th;se 
tao fronts mudi of the applica'-.ion of financial instrum?-aas 
appropriate for various urban services targ-alraed to the poor 
would remain on pap'^r. lie now turn our attention to v;hvse 
two is suss In turn c 


Ci) Affordability test s In designing the afford ability 
of the presurm^d be n.rf'i claries it is important, to obseivr. •■•he 
economic behaviour of the poor households in terras of th:;ir‘. 
consumer prefe rtuicvs, income/ chsractori sties, household 
composition, and secular truiid. Generally, affordability 
tests not only presumrytiv ■, but also static. A rnulistic 
definition of affordability r-'-tjaircs g'-ncretion of yw l-rvant 
data on th"- economic status of the poor iious'drclds so -ehat 
appicpriat.; targe’,; groups could be fixed for niigibili’..y 
of subsldise-d services. This is n‘-::odod in rv,l-a ..ion to 
Individual services and total household budgets ovui time . 
Wit.liou't such a relevant data base it v/oula bo difficult 
to sustain the prcsum»jd affordability param-itors. Mi, ;ot it is 
difficult to undertake, the so oxerclsos, the prlvatis.ttion 



op'iiioa coaid br- considarecl in i“.sspect: of at. laost fally- 
aricsd Lirbcvn services. 

Cii) Policing of subsidy g Adenual-i policing of . 
sabsidised svrviccss is needed to prevsnt leafc&.g<v; of benefits 
to the non-6ligibl€« groups of the urban •norul-., -iion. This in 
don.: through a vari.ty of means lih issuance of identify 
cardsj dianelling subsidised services through local voluntary 
ag- iici-csj reducing. th& standard ofservice to iit minimm 
etc. Even so, public authorities ure constantly under- 
pressure from powerful social groups to be liberal on this 
score leading to blat^rr; forms of leakage of all subsidised 
goods, Examples of outright grab or buying of subsidised 
goods by the rich, arranging loan fairs to cii;. 27 ner insti' ui.ional 
finance by the ineligible beneficiariws are too common to 
cast, doubts about the efficacy of any public subsidy icppi-oach, 
GSpacially in a country where public admini3tr;:tion is prone 
to corruption and inefficiency. There is also the .^as-stion 
of dost of policing vl s-»e-vis the amount of subsidy to b; 
gusjrdoQ, it may not be wor-.hwhile to arrange for policing if it 
cos ;,.s ffi:.:‘ro than the subsidy i'as'-lf . Here -ddii.ion.al a f f orts 
and ianovatiohs ore needed to epply co:arec .ives at th-e 
point of initial distribution so as to niciko further montroring 
■ of ; uS:e::;^u Ho'wtvhr ■p'f tt 1 1 ? chholo glpa:l; 

::ho.::';:::Su<ti;::'lnnpV;atf±bns.;:and:fiullima|hly|®;t:cgbt,^^^ 

t6ottilSff|j_ol|;ciiiit;pf:oileintiiiyj:gi;;.t;.tht;gp^ 
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SLibsldisvd s':-rvict! sy'-’t^ria i:o an iQconic- gu.arau-''-C sja'am 

of povor",7 ailoviaOion. 

Goaclusion 

Wo hav- seen thaa a poverty-orioaiauioa ao urban 
devc'-iopiiu nl, and urban service provision rsis ;.3 aiiaosb 
inbraciablR probls^ms of bhviir dosign, doiivory, moniroriag, 
and control. This is a built-in problm in adininisp ring 


public 

subsidy- 
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sofa on of urban sarvi cos could bn considan- ad, along wi't^h now 
public iniai».i:'dvG3 in ■.•>nsaring a minimum dagrov. of employment 
and A rainimum level of incorao to ulio urDaniiias could be 
add - mp;, >:,d . In rurcil enti-povorty programiinos, schemes on 
c-mployiaoni gaar-anr.ro 5 solf-’.::mploymonG , ...nd dostdrut;.. -o:.;.nsion 
ai':. bv. coming succ'.-ssful vh'ic.r';,.v(.;r ‘.hes'- a'"t bring i nidi at. ^d. 

It is time thrst such efforts arr. also made for "'inn urban 
population as well. Ov-rr timts it- is expected the: there will 
be G unifoim ap'Droach toi-jards povcrty-rtmoval for tir- urban c.nd 
rural or. as and the pros- nr dive r gurj. attdradcs ro eh'., poor in 
terms of their locaaion will disappear. 
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■ EmANCim OE SBRVIGBS FOR THE 

”” UFcBiJ POOR . / 

G-angadhar Jha 

■ * ., ' ■ 

Provision of basic services for the urban poor is 
increasingly becoming a major concern of public policy in 
the Third World Countries for two reasons, i'irst, urban 
poor constitute a substantial proportion of the total urban 
population. Second, they have a veiy low affordability 
which creates problems for financing of services. Indian 
urban development scene is not an exception to this. A 
major proportion of addition to urban population in each 
year consists of rural migrants who belong to subsistence and 
even below subsistence level. The process of urbanisation 
therefore simply converts rural poverty into urban. Sever- 
ttiless, thejy have to be provided with basic urban services 
which requires substantial capital investment. Financing 
of these services, however, becomes difficult due to 
constraints on the availability of funds. Requirement of 
funds for other more pressing priority sectors and the she ':r 
number of urban poor as well as their low paying capacity 
does not permit the allocation of funds on a large scale 
for urban development, 

Mo^t of the urban seacvices being in the nature of 
merit gofds, have to he provided , by planned public in’oer- 
vention. This calls for .deyising' way s' and means of mobilising 


the req.'uired financial, 33© sources- and also the modalities 
for recouping the amount invested from the beneficiaries. 

This raises the issues of efficiency and equity. Criteria 
of economic efficiency requires financing of services through 
cost recovery according t* marginal cost pricing. The low 
income level of urban poor, however, militates against this 
and calls for the provision of subsidized services for 
ensuring distributive justice* financing of services for 
the urban poor thus gets complicated. 

The paper first examines, at the conceptual plane, the 

alternative ways of financing services for the urban poor. 

Subsequently, after examining the existing practices in 

financing of services, it raises. some of the leading issues 

involved in financing of services for the urban poor. Data 

on the number and the extent of income level of urban poor, 

% '■ ' ■ 

the exr-ent of subsidy and cost recovery in different services 
would have enabled a much more objective analysis of practices 
in financing of services, as also the issues involved in it. 

The constraints on the availability of data, however, do not 
permit this. The analj'^sis is therefore based on the Hjmited 
knowledge a„nd information available on the existing practices 
and situations. 

financing of Services^ Devices and Practices 

Provision of services for the urban poor could be 
financed either on the basis of cost recovery or Subsidy. 

Cost recovery, inorder ta be successful, requires a fairly 



good level of- income which could enable the beneficiaries v 
to pay for the services provided to them. Conceptually, 
therefore, there are three ways of 'financing services for 'bhe 
urban poor. They are (1) Enhancing the productivity of 
cities, (2) Cost E.ecover 3 ?' , and (3) Subsidy. 

(1) Enhancing Productivity of Citio:s 

Fundamental to the financing of services for the urban 

poor is to enhance the income levels of the urban poor so that 

they could be in a position to afford the services provided 

to them. It is because of this reason that enhancing the 

productivity of cities is suggested as the primary objective 

1 

of urban development. Increa.sed productivity, -would result 
in increased personal income of the city dwellers and hence 
also of the urban poor. This would make the urban development 
projects self-financing proposition's because cost rtcotery- 
both direct and indiroc'c-would be easier thus avoiding the 
need for subsidy. It, however, needs to be. stressed that 
this has to be strived in the rural .ercas also. Enhancement 
of productivity in urban settlements alone would accelerate 
the rate of rural migSation. Hence it requires a policy of 
improving the income’ levels in rural -are.as as well. Hut this 
happens to be a solution in the long run only. 


Warren C. Baum and .btokes M. Tolbert, Investing in 
Development -.Lessons ,of World Bank Experience , Oxford 
University Press for .t'W .World Bank, 1985, P.'~28t 
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(2) Cost Re cove CT 

Cost recovery ife the other more effective short riin 
policy for financing of services for the urban poor. The 
entire financial investment together with operation and 
maintenance expenditure is recouped from the beneficlares so 
that there is no financial strain on the public exchequer. 

Cost recovory may be direct or indirect/ Modalities of 
direct cost re cove ly vary from project to project depending 
on the nature of project. In urban utilities .like water, . - 
sewerage, transport,' electricity and other services like solid 
waste disposal, it is recovered according to the criteria of 
economic efficiency vjhich requires to relate the tariff 
to the maiginal cost of providing it. User Charges are devised 
accordingly for recovering the cost from the service 1 . 

beneficiaries. Indirect cost recoveiy is resorted to through 
a mix of taxation an user charges that the city level. Proceed 
from taxes of diverse type, user charges and fsc& are used 
for financing of services at the city level. 

Cost recoveiy - both direct and indirect -- is inevitably 
related to income level. Beneficiaries of the service should 
have- the affordability to., pay f#r it. Employment and income 
generation is therefore an important precondition for making 
the cost recovery feasible. Besides increase in income, it 
is also essential that the distribution of income is not 

■■ - * - - ■ I'- / 
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highly skewed so that even the lowest income hracket could have 
the capacity to pay for the services. If cost recoveiy is 
resorted to without these. too preconditions, it would result 
in a highly inequitoue situation. A very large section of 
urban population would then he deprived of basic urbsin services. 

(3) Subsidy . 

In a situation ■skiers urban- prove rty is rampant and there 
exists a highly skewed distribution of income., subsidy is the 
only way of financing, services for the urban. poor. Services 
are provided to the poor either free or by charging below the 
cost of providing the service. It then: becomes an effective 
instrument of poverty alleviation. It is throxigh the provision 
■of services like shelter, transportation, infrastructure, 
health and education ^that incidence of poverty is reduced. 
Provision of these services either free or on the basis of subs! 
increases the real income of the poor. This particular method 
of financing provision of ss.-nvices, however, tell’s upon the 
availability of financial resources. As the-, cost of providing 
the services is not recovered, ways and means have to he 
devised for mobilising . the financial resources needed for 
capital investment .as well as operation and maintenance 
expenditure. The problem is complicated by the need for 
financial allocation for other’ .priority areas which makes the 
allocation for urban development to ..t.ake a back seat. 

2. . Johannes P. Linn. . Polici.;e©--£of Efficient and- Muitablc 

Growth of Cities in lfevel.'opih^^ l^/o rid,; Bank ■ 



This coupled with' the consideration of equity requires 

to finance the services for the urban poor on the ha sxs of 

cross-suhsidy. This is done by adopting a discriminating 

pricing policy for urban services. Like a discriminating 

monopolist > the local, aut hot itiete' charge highet tariff from 

the high income group the proceeds of which §o to replenish the 
loss oh service provision arising out of a low tralff charged 

from the urban poor. In other words, the proceeds go to give 

subsidy to the low income group. Indirect cost recovery is 

also adhered to by devising a discriminating tax rate for 

different income groups. It has heen found that even the 

urban poor pay taxes, especially the indirect taxes, to the 

extent of 8 to 12 percent of their income. Considerations 

of distributive justice therefore dictates to reduce the 

regressivity and enhance the progressivity of the tax system. 

financing of services on the basis of subsidy, however, 

requires to identify the taiget group for ensuring the 
accessibility of services to those who really need it. 

It should he obvious from the above that the three 
ways of financing services are related with each other. Cost 
recovery, inorder to be feasible, is related to the income 
levels. If urban development has to he self-financing, ways 
•and means have to be found for improving the levels of income 
and its ’equitable distribution across the cities and towns, 
likewise, providing services to the poor at subsidised rate 


3. Johannes Linn, Op. cit. , 1. 141 



requires to adopt innovative cost , recovery' techniques' based,, 
on progressive user charges and tax rates snch that it is abl 
to recover higher amount from the economically betcer off 
groups for providing subsidy to the economica, lly weaker sectioDS 
financing of services for the urban poor therefore requires to 
have a combination of all the three financing methods. 

I'inancing of Bervices: f he Existing Practices 

It vjould be worth while looking at the way services, for 
the urban poor are actually financed in India. If we relate 
the three ways of financing of services discussed in the 
preceding section to the Indian situation, there does not 
exist any forma,l stnd concious policy for genration of employ- 
ment and income in the cities and towns. this is done through 
licensing of new inaustries and other fiscal incentives designed 
to promote decentralisation of industries away from the metro- 
politan cities."^ This has at most been a qualified success. 

There is no evidence to suggest that this had led to enhancemen 

5 ' 

of productivity in urban settlements. Moreover, a negative 
poliiqp stance meant for curbing the growth of metropolitan 


4. India (Planning ' Comtiission) , Task Porces on Housing and 
Urban Development, I - Planning of Urban Development 
(Mimeo) , 1983, pp. 16-1?. ^ V; t 

Uday Bekhar, Indu st rial Location Policy, The Indian 
E xperience (Mime<5T7 World Bank, 1982. 
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cities se-ffis to be in contravention of policies for increasing 
the empliiyinent ani incoiue especially of the urban poor. 

Second, the existing urban pl'-nning is preoccupied ^ath 
urban di sign, city form and land use. Generation of employment 
and income does not.happen to be withing its ambit. Ihe static 
and regid framework of the Master Plan does not pnablo the 
Gities .tO cope up withrthe dynamic forces gonerated by urbani- 
sation, and. urban growti. MorGov.-3r> even this. type of kastor 
Planning has been extended to only a few cities. Out of more 
than 1000 Master Plans prepared in the wa-ke of centrally 
sponsored scheme for formulation of Masterplans in the Phi rd 
live Year Plan , less than a dozen of them coiald actually see 
the light of the day. Even the programme for Integrated 
:ijevelopment of Small and Medium Towns launched in the Sixth 
Eive Year Plan, instead of becoming an effective strategy for 
strengthening the economic base of secondary cities, happens 
to be cosmetic in its nature and content. 

In .sum, hardly anything substantial has be^-n done to 
improve the productivity of cities and towns. Sven if it has 
been done in a few selected dities, its concern with enhancement 
of income has been '^nly .indirect and has not made much dent 
on the problem, A large number of ci tit s and towns have been 
consequently, growing rather autonomously. Aff ordabitity of a 
very large section of urban population is therefore low. 



Cost recovexy has been a major plank of public policy 
for financing of services for the urban poor. Compelling 
reasons for this is the need to allocate the limited financi.al 
resources to the other priority sectors. Lue to this reason, 
the plan allocation to urban development sector has declined 
since the Third Five Year Plan. It has declined from aboirt 
14 percent in the Third Plan to 7.66 percent in the Fourth 
Elan, 3.5 percent in the Fifth Plan and 2.2 percent in the 
Sixth Plan. It has increased roarginally to about 4 percent 
in the Seventh Plan. 'The existing philosophy for financing of 
urban development therefore is that of cost recovery. In ... 
recent past, the b'orld. Bank lending for urban development h.as 
further bolstered this philo^pl^r because the World Bank insists 
on ensuring the .r ocovery of financial investment from the 
benef icia,rics through increasing use of user charges and 
rationalisation of pricing policy. Policy for urban land ha.s 
been greatly influenced by the Lelhi model of using land as 
the resource in urbem development, is a consequence, a large 
number of urban Bevelopment luthorities-about 100 in niimber 
have appeared on the urban scene as "new and innovative” style 
of urban organisation having the mandate to formulate and 
implement ■■'Master Plans” using land as the resource and 
revolving the seed capital. 



Cost recovery in urban development project has been 
tried in a variety of ■ways* In the Sphere of p'ublic ^utilities <> 
user charges have been devised on the basis of discriminating 
pricing policies related, to the level of consumption with an 
element of progression of the tariffs for higher levels of 
consumption. However, this has been used only by a few public 
utility undertakings in the metropolitan cities* In the secondary 
cities the pricing of public utilities is still based on the 
rule of thumb rather than on any rational basis. In urban trans- 
portation* attempts have been made "bo charge differential tariff* 
Plying of point to point bus service in Delhi during peak hours 
with a, flat rate along with the general buses with lower graduated 
tariff and also the practice of issuing monthly pass to the 
people residing in the r'$loca.tion colonies at reduced price are 
the examples of dif fere-ntial pricing. In slum upgradation and 
sites and services programme, cost recovery has been tried by 
relating price with the cost of providing -the sites and services • 

Hecently , the world Bank has advised the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority to extend the charging of fee? e?vcn to . 
health services. 

Despite these, the experience of cost recovery has not 
been encouraging. Urban public utilities, by and large, are 
still running in the red, I'he best administered Municipal 
Corporation of G-reater Bombay's Bombay iilectric Supply and 
Transport meets the deficits on its transport account from the 
surplus in its electricity account. ' . In the sites and services 
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project in Delhi, which has so far relocated about a million 
people in 45 relocation colonies without charging anything froit 
them, it has not been possible to collect even a nominal 
licence fee of R: . 8 per month from the beneficiaries. In 
Calcutta, despite world 3s, nk's insistence, it has not been 
possible to recove r the cost in Busteo Improvement Programi-i- . " 
In Madras, however, cost recovery has proved to be a i:j,ualified 
success in the sites and services project. In the sphere of 
slum improvement th,.re has been again problems in re-covering 
the cost. ^ Experience with allotment of land suggests that 
high cost of land development has not permitted the- low income 
groups and the economically weaker sections (EV/S ) to afxord 
it if the premium has been based on full G*st recovery, in 
the Delhi model of land development, there was no any room 
for financing the a,llotment of land to the EWS out of the 
Revolving I’und. Relocation of squatters on a massive scale 
was financed by a very liberal plan grant from the Planning 
Commission. 

Reasons for the problems in cost recovery are not far 
to seek. Ihe most conspicuo’-us reason happens to be a legacy 


5. M. S. txaitra, "An Overview on bheltc-r" , paper presenGGCi 
at the Seminar •n: Calcutta’s Basic Development Pirn; In 
Retro spect » brganised’^by the GMDA and th e Oal'cutta , 

■De;c:qffib'arVl:5tl-:9rI;b98 

On the basis'" of discussion with the MKDA cffi«-ial. 
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continuing from the pp.st by providing every tning to tho poor 
without charging any thing form them. ,■ fbis has oreabed an 
impreBsion over the years, th^t it is, obligatory on part Of the 
public agencies to provide the services as they have tradi- 
tionally been provided. A shift from subsidy to cost recoveiy 
creatos stiff resistance which is profitably exploited by the 
politicians. Second, a large number of public utility under- 
takings have not yet cared to relate user charg-cs with marginal 
cost of supplying the services. Third, the norms .and standards 
for urban services are generally such th^t it is not within 
the affordsible limit of the P 002:. , 

Status of Subsidy 

Scrvicos for the urban poor by and l&,rge , arc- bing 
provided on Me basis of subsidy only. Basic assum-^tion for 

giving subsidy is that the subsistonce level of living of the 
urban poor does not enable them to pay for the services provided 
to them, some of the services are provided even f ree of c*st 
or by scaling down the norms and standards for. services. Paving 
of streets, street lighting, water supply through indigenous 
hand pumps or even free public standposts in slum areas are 
<-’xamples of free pr<' vision of public serviees* The massive 
relocation of squatters in Delhi has been done without, charging 
anything from them. Some services have been financed on. the 
basis of cross-subsidy also... Shelt%r, housing for the 3 wS, 

Water supply, sanitation etc. in some of the states are financed 
on the basis of discriminating pricing policy. 
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In a welfare state like India,^ there is nothing wrong 
in providing services to the poor at suhsidized rate nr even 
free of cost. The prohlem, however, crops up when the subsidy, 
instead of going to the needy,- leaks out to the wealthier 
groups. 

Issues in financing of Bervices for the poor 

The analysis of the existing practices for financing of 
services the urban poor in the preceding sections give rise 
to the questions related to economic efficieny and distributive 
justice. Financing of services for the urban poor therefore 
involves certain is.sue.a;. which need -to be resolved. Some of the 
issues a3?e related to the macro policy of iraproving the income 
levels in the cities and towns; others are germane to the 
finding of ways and means of cost recovery in urban development 
projects. Some , of the loading issues are discussed below; 

(l ■) Improving the Income Level 

Ba,sic to the provision of 'servict:s and its financing is 
the income levels of the target groups. All the taxes, fees 
or charges are paid out ' of personal income. Presently, the 
public policy, seems - to he preoccupied with improving the real 
income through provision of -subsidized s.ervicos only* , This 
calls for reformulation of urban devclepment objective.- The 
existing concern of urban planning with, c.ity form, urban design 
arid land use- has to give way .to strategies' for employment and 
income generation. The blueprint for urban development has 


tfaeref ore to enable the cities in exploiting the coriipara^;ive 
advantages enjoyed by it. Appropriate strategy he s to be 
adopted at the city level for improving ahd enhancing the 
productiyity_ ,of the /city in general .and of the squatters and 
slum dwellers in particular- The Calcutta Basic Development 
Plan, despite its pronounced economic development approach for 
the rejuvenation of the Calcutta Metropolitan District and 

Bustie s , could not he implemented according to its letter 
and spirit for improving income levels of the Bustee dwellers. 

It is therefore absolutely essential to devise and implement 
strategies for income generation. An improved income level 
would make the cost recovery feasible. 

(2) Rationalisation of 1‘iscal Devic.es . , , 

Provision of services -and lbs effective operation and 
maintenance depends upon the local resource bse and the extent 
to which it is exploited. The existing tax system, user charges 
as also the fiscal transfers are chaotic, legal provisions and 

administrative systems have made the local tax inelastic and 

S ' '■ ■ ' ' 

regressive. User charges for urban public utilities are such 

n 

that the utility undertakings are running in losses. This 
amounts to providing subsidized services even to the higher 
income groups. Fiscal transfers are not based on needs, 

6. see, India (Planning Commission), Task Forces on Housing 
and Urban Development , ■ II- Financing of Urban Dovcionmait 

7. tfarren C.Batan and Stokes H. Tolbert, Op. cit. , Pp. 39-40 


resources and peisro^rjuanGe-v: /liocal’ finaijce th needs to 

strengthened by rationalising the rsources of revenue, taz 
structure, user charges and transfers. If the concern for 
distributive justice dictates to nrovide subsidizco services 
to the urban poor, it has to .be financed on the basis of crot:.:; 
subsidy. If the services have to be p)rovided free or by 
giving substantial subsidy, this has to be financed by srecifl'.; 
grant from the state and , cent ral governments because it forms 
part of the national objective of eradication of poverty. 


( 3 ) Relating services with the Ia3?get GrOUn 


Presently urban services are bing provided at subsidized 
rate even to the higher income groups. Ihefe are .basically two 
reasons for this, lirst , the higher income groups are articulate 
resourceful and have superior political influence. They have 
capabilities to grab the .subsidized services. Second, provision 
of public service is not based on identification of the target 
group. There is complete dearth of data on distribution of 
population according to various income groups -either at she 
national level or at the city level. --Services to the poor aro 
therefore provided without, having ' identified these who really 
need it. Services have therefore to be, .provided after 
identifying the target group on the basis of income. 
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f4) Making the Poor T ay for SeOTices 

Th6 genoral assuiBption that urhan poor have a- "very rovv 
affordability may not always hold good* A recent haticnax 
Bample Survey ..reveals that urban poor is better off tnB.n i e 

counter part in rural areas. Despite a low level oi income 

the urlan poor in Indio, pay taxes to the extent of 12 percent 

of their income.^ This suggest that, they have the economic 

capacity to pay if the provision of services is properly 

designed, administEred and price.d.,. Some 'of the ways of doing 
is ' 

this/ discussed ‘helow s 


(a) Norms and Standards of Services; 


The first importeint step towards making the urban poor 
pay for services is proper design and norms and standards for 
services. High cost solutloii has to give way to low cost 
solutions by using appropriate technology' and design standard, 
.low cost solutions to sanitation, water supply, energy needs 



are now available and nev^d to be used for the benefit of the 
poor. Shelter and low cost houses ha,ve to be made available 
by using indigenous construction material. In erdo-r to achieve 

■ i.' : 


8. India (Pla,nning Commission), Sixth Five Year Plan - 1980..-8^ 

9. Charles B. McLure Jr. , Taxation .and the Urban I-oor in ^ 
Developing Countries, Worlfi Bank Staff liv or king Fap'er 

hor 222 ; 1975, P.ll 
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a high degree of cost' recovery > urban projects must be designed 
and implemented in a manner as to keep them affordable ... 
the target population. 

(b) Integrated Provision of Services ; An integrsited pro vie ion 
of services is required because there exist complementarities 
and linkages between shelter, transportation, infrastructure 
and social services* If planned and provided together, it . 
would provide an impetus for the urban poor to pay for it. 
Compliance to the payment for services provided is edverselj?' 
affected if all the needed services are not provided adequately, 

(c) Peonle* s Participation; People's participation at all 
stages of project design and implementation is conducive to cost 
recovery after the projects are completed. Participation links 
the community imotionally with projects and convinces it that 
the project has been conceived for the benefit of the community. 
It therefore imparts a sense of responsibility which increases 
the scope for cost recovery. Participation in project design 
and implementation -has positively affected cost recovery in 
urban projects in some of the developing countries. An 
effective participation may even ensure maintenance of services 
by the beneficiaries themselves. A cluster of houses around a 
public stand pipe and street light, for example, could be 
associated with its maintenance and upkeep. Ihey may ungrud- 
gingly take upon themselves to keep it in serviceable condition. 


10. Warren C. Baum and Stokes .Hi fol.bert . Op. git . , P. 293 



(4) G-radual Discontinuing of Free, Services s . The exist ing 
practice of providing services esph|^ally the i^elter and hoiise 
sites without charging anything for it needs to he gradually 
discontinued- This prolonged practice has provided legitimacy 
to it >?,.nd any departure from it receives widespread condemnation. 
Therefore, to the extent possible, the services to the poor 
should generally be provided on the basis of payment , even 
a nominal payment. This would make the beneficiary responsible 
and also responsive, 

^ 1 C L U B I g h 

Urbanisation in India is gathering momehtum. In years 
to come the urban p'opulation is expected to increase manifold. 

By end of this century , India is expected to have an urban 
population of about 315 million, a major proportion of this 
would consist of economically weaker sections of the society. 

Out of the net addition to urban population till the year 
2001 aD, about 50 million is expected to belong to an income 
group which wcu Id be looking for subsidized provision of 
services if the steps are not taken to enhance the productivity 
of urban settlonEnts. Irospects for financing of services for 
them is related to enhancing of their economic capabilities 
so that they could afford and hence pay for the services 
provided. It is therefore necessary to reformulate the 
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objectives of urban development, strategies, fiscal 
instruments and oig:anisational frame. solution to the 
problem of financing of services lies in employment 
and income geners.tion, rationalisation of tax structure, 
user charges at the local level and fiscal transfers from 
the higher levels of government. Urban poor being 
relatively better off than the rural poor, their econocric 
potentialities have to be used by devising innovative 
methods of cost recoveiy. She target groups for provision 
of subsidized services have to be properly identified and 
the subsidy has to be financed out of fiscal transfers as 
it forms part of the national objective of eradication 
of poverty. 
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ROLE OF NON GOUERNf-l ENTOL QRG,^NI 3AT ION IN THE OEUEL OPmENT 

OF urban poor'"^ 

INDURSKHA G, PRAKASH' 

JitTROp.U^CXION 

, In this papsr it has b'' en propos>-d that deuf=lQp-'.ynt all 

o'u'RT tha uorld has le-.,d to hsav/y industrialization, yhich 
in turn creat-rd complexities, ons of them being urban pov-rty,' 
Ths paper higr!li§hts tha condition of Indian* s urban poor and 
describes the pattern of their migration and employment. The 
problems regarding their housing and infrastructural amenities 
and the Urban poor's socio psychic profile havs b'sn briefly 
outlined so as to have a more comprehensiv/ a profile of the 
urban poor,^ 

Touards th? shd, the suitable uslfare measures for ths 
urban have been discussed uit h a focus on the role of 

non~go V - urnmsnt b rganisatians. It is felt that their involv/ement 
at ths grassroQ-b level, can affectively give the urban poor ■ 
a sens? of identity, soms social services end a social diver- 
sion ns c-asary for the, progress- ive upliftm'.'nt of the urban 
poor,- ■ 

Tha urban poor arc a conspicWs lot in the developing 
countries of the vjorld. In the Uest dsvslopmont has sssentially 
m-ant a process of industrialisation leading to .-conomic grouith. 
Urbanisation has been a by produ ct of this development. The 
majority of thi-; population of the developed- nations i donti firs 
its If uith the d^.V'-lopmi'nt and consaquent urbanization. Over 
thr.r :- industrialization initially brought uith it the ugly 
factor of poverty, but over a P'-tiod of time th.: urb,an poor 
got absorbed in the count rys growing ...conomic. system at a level 
far better off than befor--. 

* Author gr.atefuly ackno ulr dg;.: s the ; support and encouragement 
of Shri Amorish Trivedi and Shri ..Ramlal Parikh touards 
preparation of the paper.’ 



Houcucrj in India, in other dev lopng countri' s, the. 

majority of population still Hues in rural ar'as,! India' s 
rac'-. fo r dou -lop,7! nt has ne c •. ssit at e d a policy of he avy 
in du sTa rialisat ion. This has resulted in the mushrooming of 
urban ar;-8Sj ,.and has giv.,-n rise to a number of compluxitiGS. ' 
The urban planners, policy makers and the dov. lopeent planners 
are trying to grappl-- with the problcim of -V'r increasing 
nUmb'r of urban poor. 

According to a UN study estimate about nine miliion mon, 
rPmun end children live in slum, they clarify three/ fo-urths 
of oUr metropolitan citi:s as slum. Eu n though the aim of 
urbanization is planned dou loprr,-.'nt by providing better employ- 
ment opportunities, facilitie s and scrvic.s, the planned aPpro 
has fail d in mitigating the problc-ims and needs of the urban 
poor. Slums, d-caying t cne'm :nts, and the sqUatters* hutm'.nts 
•arc ’the most pervasive symbols o f urban pov rtyV,:- Though 
poverty has b.’en acknouilodg d cOS being a relative: phenom.^n .oven 
then it is by and large true to say that all those in slUms arc 
poor. Houev-: r, there pro a signific-ant number of oth er uho, 
arc. cv*':n b. lou the living standares of slums c.g. foot path 
duellers, and millions of rural folk who ar?’ unable, to even 
roach, urban centr es otc,- 

,A PERS PECT IUE 0N.H HE URB A N POD R. 

A brief analysis of the. urban poor uould help in under— 
st.anding about yho they ore and the factors which or etc urban 
pov rty. Without answering som'- of these qu.;.sticns uo cannot 
identify the: areas where h.:lp c.an be provided, .and who can 
po 3 si bl y p ro vi dc it . 

The Urban poor arc. migrants from rural ar-.as. Th:- major 
reason for their migration is economic. Being illiterate, and 
without spc;c'ific skills, most of thv? urban poor arc caught in 



th“ informal sector for e_mploym:nt which is charnct cris-’d by 
low wages omong oth'r things,! Their housing rrvcals the ugly 
mani f ::: vst '-tiGn of pav rty- slums without snnitation, water, 
nutrition etc, Th,. Fiue Ye -^r Plans hawe a all ocat •: d- a large 
amount of resourc's and h-ive envisaged projects to prouido, thg 
basic facilities and : mplc Vm ' nt for the urban poor. But the 
r, suits h:;U;' not ben so encouraging. One of thr reason is 
that the gou rnm 'nt has not b on able to tokr into account tha 
sccial- oology of the urban poor. Consequently thes. facilities 
fTid o p -o rtunitia s h ava not b-.;:-n utilized in the best possible 
mnnher. It is pe rhaps in this cont ext that ths non-go V'-r nment al 
organisations (NGOs) can play an ■ c f f ccti v ' rol =^ for the urban 
poor, which is thr/foscus of this paper. Howsver bafore uc do 
so, uic provide a brisf description about the urban poor. 

Urbanization has at cm etc d millions of people, who 
migr.nte from rural to small r towns ,and the cities. This has 
resulted in th_, grouth of urban c-ntres, Th:; prim.ary reason 
for rurr.l -urban migration is economic. The majority of the 
migrants belong to rural poor, socially wcc.ker sccti.ons like 
scheduled erst s end minoritiFs, Thes'' ruml migoents arc 
largely unskilled end illiterate. They undertake poorly pai-d 
jobs and invariably find thomsclvos pushed into slums or squatter 
ssttl ■.■ments of cities living in .ext r 'me unhy^i.nic coiiditions 
and lo'-d a lif- of perpetual agony and misery, Th-oUgh the 
migrants a'o known to maintain som? kind of linkog s with thsir 
famili's in thr rural ar as, m^st of them am uprQOt'"d from 
th-ir social mO'-‘ rings and g:t allonat d in tho process of urb.ani- 
Sction, This is particularly true for the s'^cand aenontion 
urb.an dwellers,- 

_En ? L 0Yj f_ £NT As has b ■■ n s-nid oarli- r ‘conomic n. c. ssity I-::, ads 

t.he migjcancs to urban ar as in search of cmploym'~nt. The nature 
of cmployrnont of urban poor . coul d, b ■' broadly cl .assi fi cd into 
thr'-^' kinds:- 



a) those vjho a-'- uago Oiriploy 'd and can br furth-r sub- 
divid'd into erg an is d and unorganis-; d s^ctor,^ 

b) The s :lf-‘.mplay-:d uho manage tn ir oun undert akings*^ 

c) Unpaid ucrkers who ongaged in- th‘: bussiness of th 'ir 
oun families and frionds and ar: prcsumobly Ir'aming 

on the 30 b,^ 

Host of the urban poor ar:' fully . ngag'.:d in th ; moi'kLt 
syst em as uag'.. labour.;rs, ns 3' If-templaycd '-nt - rprenuors, as 
unpsi'd uorkrs (family business),. Ho ucv 7 r not uithst ending these 
job sp . cific Variations according to one estimate * nc'arly tus/ 
thirds of them are earning in com . s 'uhi eh arc bclcu the poverty 
lino* ,1 

The 3 ,;lf--mploy d uork'rrs arc pet'-'y, small shop- keep rs uho 
c:k~ oUt tiT::ir liv.clihood by selling items of daily n-"' c • 3sitics.‘ 

The Small informal undertakings in uhich the poor arc employed 
have o Ft c'.n V . ry- litt Ic capit al and ar.c more firccly competitive. 

In Delhi squatter set tl.:-mcnt s (T CPO 1975 stu dy) it uas 'Found' 
that over 80^ cf the heads of households u .r-". involv'd in un- 
skilled jobs in construction, manual and industrial labour, 

Inspitr, of this dismal pictur of the magnitude of urb.an poverty, 
th' migrants in th:." squatter 3cttl-.:m'' nt s of m'-t ropolit en' cities 
uerc of the vi-cu that th- ir standard of living had improv-d when 
C'Ompr.r d to th ir situation in the rural cr.: as, Hau..-v.;;;r individually 
th y may b. .earning more but on, the uhole th^y ar'':' rcnlly uprso 
off in t'.';rms of environm'^nt conditions and basic am-nitirs. 

B.ecaUse both m-' n and 'aPmcn migrants in th • squ.-jtt' r s^'ttlc- 
m'.nts arc previously employed in occupations which arc held in 
lo u esteem arc poorly paid, they provide a uidc rang'., of services 
uhich would not be. there without them. Th'.se jobs arc 'css-.ntial 
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for the cffici nt functioning of the urb^n c. conumy et it s pr -.-sun t 
st^gs of deu .Icprritnt and the use of technology. They cen only be 
replaced et enormous additional cost to the city's economy, " 
(fiazumdar 1977-224) 

liQJi The acute shortage of housing for the urbon poor in 
Particular is r ■ fie cte d in the sprawling of slums.. In g-'-neral : 

for th.. urban .poor the precis:: size of rnognitude of poor heusing 
Varies from city to city it is o'-n; rally brlicved tn-rt citi: s uith 
a population of 1 lakh end more hav:; .gbaUt 55 per c . nt of the 
hGus:;nQlds living in one room tenements. Th.:: housing condition 
in metropolitan cities uith population of m.ore than a miTlion 
is ind- ed i.crs3 than this. 

This c-ntral and st-tc gov rnmint s- have launch b lou cost 
housing projects for the urboh poor but the r"t£ cf growth of 
population is increasing at fast:- r rata and the r" fore the gap 
continues to persist. Several locgl gov rnments have been forced 
to clear the cities by removing such encro achm :: nt s. The slum 
clearance projects ar:e essentially involved in shifting th:;. 
urban p.cor from their habitats to citers uhorc houses ar. specially 
construct d for thrm. This shifting disolocatos the urban poor 
from thc'ir very place of uork,- the factor which is primarily 
r-; sponsi blG for their b'-.'ing in the city in thu first instanc':.' 

It upsets lite.raly their hard :arned livelihood, whgt to say 
of their personal values and priorities. The fact that these 
impos^ d projects provide them cc curit y- of tenure to the land or 
not' is obviously secondary and inmatcrial. Ironic.gly it only 
h:elpo them in selling the plot and undert .aking r :o ccupatian,: 

Besid'.' housing, the urban poor also suff-r from deficient 
servicr.s lik:. uat' r and sanitation. The shortage of water in 
urban areeos in qcn„:ral and slums in particular creates serious 
problems. It makes th;.m vulnerabls to sevcrnl diseases which 
arc responsible for health as well . as economic losses. Uom'on 
in particular h^-vr to spen brt ter Part cf thedr day.in fetching 


uat cr 


^ it is the lack of sanitation facilities th nt 

lit^'inl ly r 'ndars t he housG ( env/ironm- nt } into o caas pool.i 
Th-se tuo conditions combined udth the fact of congestion arc 
rcsponsibl- for oxtrom'-ly adv'vrsc onvironmont ^1 conditions in 
which the urban pear reside. These conditions contribute in 
communic ting discsvSe's not only among the urban poor but nmorig 
the Urban ducll.'rs in genvrol, f 

fiojority of the urban poor arc illitorctc, those with somo 
Education tend tc work more in those uiork arg^nisations uh- re the 
work situ ::t ion is s" ' tningly more st a blu. Children xn school hnue 
e high drop-out rate and there is no motiw'-tion touards education 
either. 

aO.ClAL PS YCH I C P ROFILE 

The, social psychic profile of ,an urban poor needs bettenr 
understanding, ['lost of the urbgn poor depend upon mutual religious, 
cast'- and r^^gionai affinities. They form a clos:: group by them- 
selves and liv :■ on the margin of society. The: urban poor in a 
sense is an nlionnted group and suffors from sev -re identity crisis 
This is ironical that inspite of b.ing in l-arge numb rs -and being 
a Part and parcel of metropllitan citie s the. Urban poor arc 
social psychologically a. ’floating* population. Having comc from 
rural areas and inspit':' of living in the urban cities for dccndos 
the poor hav. no social security of any kind. 

Under such conditions they fall an oasy prey to differ'ent 
vices of urban life. They quit re oft;;n blow up ti'i.:ir hard rearned 
money in ext raVagsnza, Th..ir craving for quick mon..y mokes them 
vulnerable to unscruplus local chieftans or under world lords. 

They ar: ■';v''n part of law and order problems. Every breakdown 
potentially gives them c chanoo to grt back at the 


so ci c.t y 



INI/ETITA3LE iltSULTS OF UFlS AMIS-ulON 

« Mo y ^rtic'l bility for thr urbon poor vis- o~ui3 
r:.st of th' urban society and economic systofi,, 

■ Sonsc of alxcntion and identity crisis* 

- The urban poor continu- to remain a part and parcel 

- oT cities and y^.t remain a marginal population. 

- The urbr-n ^-conojriy dapends upon urban poor and uses 

them thoir g=^ins uithout compensating them su fficiGntiy,‘ 

— , iliny kind of tension and threat in urban areas tant- 
amount s to law an d o rder , pro blem due to th.,: presence 
of urban peer in large numbers. 

- The; Parti culaTj constitute the most vulnerable groups cJJe 
to poverty, molnutritionj end lack of basic infrastruct- 
ural f acilit ie s«‘ 

ROLE OF NON GO UEkNnENT ORGAN ISAT 10l\i.S 

The social organisation mny be divided into a public and 
e voluntary organisation, in betu/cn fbesc tuo cat i-gories there 
is r; large grey area of voluntary agencies financed in Varying 
degrees by public funds. 

Houcv'::r in Indie all kinds of voluntary organisations, 
arc group 'd under the term NGO, These NGO* s concern themselves 
generally uith a Varied number of fields for dov rlopmc nt al 
work. Som'"' are conceived as research and academic based projjcts, 
developmental uork at- the rural base involving c-xtension and 
training, forming cooperotivss. and field: work, or address 
thomsclvos to spocific suctions of society liko youth, vpmcn 
and- children* s organisations*! 


; : - 8 

It i'S being gradually realised that there is a nssd co 
take the people at the grassroot into confidence so that people ^ 

thernselues could engage in development al/uelfars activities. The 
voluntary institution at the local level- are visualised as ths 
ideal agencies for bringing about ’s people’s pi-ogra^vre edth 
government Participation^ 

The NGIils being a flexible, committed, idealistic lot 
uithout ths burden of theory and prespsct their act iviti as dir act 
for their communities. The approach is oy a high sanse of 
voluntaerism, compunity participation, action research and 
establishing self help projects etc,: 

If as prsdicted the Urban population by tbs year 2000 increasss: 
to 335 S of tha total population the provision for urban amf^nities 
has to bs made at the larg-s scale. This yould ensure that such a 
groyth does not lead to explosion in the number of urban poor,^ 

Houever.it may bs argued that even if the government Invests- 

larga rasourc-ss and provide infrastructural facilities it may 

not be able to ensure equation utilization of these amenities,' j.* 

The urban poor may still continue to live in sub human condition. 

It is in this context that ths NGOs have a real and meaningful 
role to play for carrying tha amanitic-s to the urban poor. In 
This sense the NGO’ s may therefore have significant supplementary 
role with the government. 

These local organisations and ag-3ncies arc aware of their needs" 
and problems. They can utilize the coepsration of people living 
in be neighbourhood and help raise the standard of living end 
glso Carryout constructive dsu?-lop-ent programm es successfully,' 
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By tha v/ery nature of NGO’ s t.heir role in dsuelop f-nt for 
the urban poor is limited end yet of extreme potential Valus,. 
Limited b<^C3U 3 8 they cannot possibly prouids the urban poor uith 
infrastructural facilities like residential plots^ means of 
snergy/pouisr, transport, water and seuersge facilities. But tha 
NGO' 3 can help in improying tha access cf the urban poor to thass 
facilities snc bring about progrsssivs chang-s. i^o re importantly 
the MGO’s can improue the closed and marginal status of the urban 
poor in the urban sociaty and this can be su bst c-nti aly improved 
with the help of NGO* s, 

■NGO' s could help the urban poor derive the most from their 
snvironm'-^nt 5 for example they could organisa auarsness programmes 
■abouit the condition of urban poor and tha msan to alleviate it. 
They cculd make the urban poor auare of their rights. There have 
been a number of document aries and commercial filr-.s uhi ch have 
dSpictrd poverty condition. i\lG0^ s could use these for this 
purpose,: It may be possible to create some emphsthstic auarensss 
amengst the citizens far promotion of welfare. 

Unless the po.ir have an identity as a part and parcel of ■ 
urban set up and are able to realise the'TJarth of their contri- 
bution in the urban economy, tfieir segregation and alisnation 
yill persist. The NGOs could help establish a social sacurity 
system by bringing the urban poor together and by having their 
participstion ■ for improving their oun conditions. The NGO’ s 
cannot possibly afford to work as an outside fores for such 
prcgrammes. They have to 'work from uithin. 

Even uithin the NGOs, there is usually s debate about tha 
relative effectiveness of atrainsd professional social uerker 
Versus the commit'ted voluntary 'uorksr both of them have their 
separate role. Uhereas the trained professional worker can be 
very useful and efficient in collecting, and analysing dots' and 
comprehEnding the conditions they usually tend to prefer to work 
in Iprger-.-NGOs and stay auay from field conditions.^ As compared to 


this volunteers get seeped into the field and are e?rn-est ''b.ut 
their efforts, quits often it may take e long time for them to kn^ 
uhat could havs been learnt easily in a short time. Ideally, both 
of these kind of 'change - agants* are requir-d*^ 

'S.Q jJ 'AL S ER UI CE 5- Uelf ars progra- ms can ba undortak'n by provi ding 
sssential basic amsnities like uati-T, . sc nit .-cio n improving the 
Environmental cindition nutrition -etc. by appro ashing the 
concerned autnorities in ..n organised manner. 

Hs-alth education camps, EhT camps, family .cDunselling, 
family planning era arsas which need action from the volunt-^ry 
sector in a major way. _ Spread of civic sducation and adult 
literacy projects would certainly stall the drop out rote of 
slum dwellers. ^ 

Ths deficient provision of social sorvicss run into the 
realm of education also. Uhstaver educational facilities 
exist are inadequate, ill equipped, and crowded. The fact that 
pupils comP from tnoss households where parents have no or 
little ducation, there are shrvore sconomic drisis at homC;, 
they hev^' to perform savornl dOmOstic chores and undertake 
baby sitting of siblings does not constitutr aPPropri’at a -nviron- 
mtnt and motivation for tbcm to atvrnd schools. Th-s": schools 
usually have a very high dropout rate and end up as ' failures' » 

■ Ths; NGO' s could consider providing soms m^'ans of social 
diversion for the urban poor. It yDuld giv-, them a sense of 
idendity and a sense of belonging to so ms organisation. This 
would kvep them away frbm vices liks gambling and dacoity or 
other unsocial activitiss while being p saurco of healthy 
ent i rt sinmcnt and rooroation*’ Evon simple and ynaxpensivo 
pEOuisior.B like carrom board, chess board, cards etc. community 
T, 'I/, .could become the rallying, point for the neighbourhood 
youth Club etc. 



1 C UELFARE- It may also be coi i si dar . d to hw _ l. ..d’- ’ 

;:;7d training progr-ammes. These would inoreaSB 

the' employment ability of the urban poor and xmpro'^e Ui-ir 

earning; The NG0« 3 can play the facilitators, .ro Is by providing 
the urban poor information regarding, crsdiu loan, bank_ng 
systarn-ond tachnology. This would immensaly improve their 
knowladg-e b,ase and ability to undertake self-amployme.nt .^The 

Lijjat Papod, the women’s' cooperative banks and the Lunch Pack 
Dabba system of Bombay are unique axamples where the urban poor 
have successfully exploited the know how maos avsi-i-ablb t ..m. 


£l’i'iCLu,^0!i 

Thus, there are some the possible aroas wh. e non g . ^ 

™sntol .gsncies can effectively help In .vitlgating sccio-accnc^lc 
pPOblB^a of the urban peer. Indeed the NGO- e role ■ vi s- a-vxs Ur bon 
poor la vital and helpful for the urban planners - >Jnethet from 
the corporate, government or the private adofr. t iS vi„al 
bPcaUan the UGO' s ats more directly involved urth th., p.op . a 
the grassroote. f!G0' a can be most helpful as are catalysts in 
ihitioting the urban poor in br.inging about better living 
Tnditlon for themsslv-s. The signifioanor of the NGO- s role for 
development is captured in the follouing quota . 

"Ilh-e ia neu in the r;neued and much more- vigorous emphasis 

“The role of the NGO's in tha development process is 

on L, n- ro -i- t- i , ^ nnvnnv^t^- s^'-ctors^ shar^u 

th3 emerging ^ Gandhi's govsrnmsnt and its 

large ; cording to which the NGO’s along 

nsuh-look cot«ri-o, o,., the new frontier of a 

4- h n tt \/ f '• Sp^ctOTj nrO\/lU-».' _ . . ' -x * 


nsw~look coteries, auuuj.u-i.y -- v,„' _ .'p-nnti er o f ' a 

dyn^c't^4hnflogrcf^^ economy^ 

(Rajcni Kothari). 
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WQ¥TARY ORCTjSaSlTIONS AMD THR URBiJT POOR 


I'l.Ke Naraiii'^ 


Urbanisation is a striking i'eatare ..f the present 
and futnro of the country. India is beoonirxg Liore and 
norc 'arbanizea: on account of speedy gronth of population 
in cities* This is duo to ’pull* and ’piisii* factors. 

The ’pull* factor promises better socio-GOoriGnic 
opportunities in the cities and attracts people fron 
countryside to tov^ns and the push factor is clue to in ade- 
.g;ll3ifee Social services, little aoney and unenployient on account 
of . nech anisiusof agriculture in rural areas . 

This has resulted in the aigration to the citjr 
centres in a large nagnitude thus, creating slums, 
chaD.ls, bast3^ katras, and other related urban 


problems because the urban centres, are not geared 

■;..to bear this blunt of aigration. 

Broadly speaking, there are t^o important Gcverixient 

systoi^T^ss one is the policy-taaJving systovj uhich 

include- the parligf-icnt aiid the elected representatives. 

and the other the executives who translate the 

policies into practices . The third inport ant 

sector is ■ ■ , • ; ■ constituted by iToluntary 

. 0.1 GO 

organisations v/hich inportant like other .■• 

two systems . The, present paper is aimed/ to discuss 
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t be p e rspe cfc ive ' rol e of t he Tolant ary o rg ani sat io n s 
in the develoinent prograi'iies for the urban poor. 

India has glorious tradition of social service. 
Indian culture enjoins the individual to be 
chairtable also# Inspired by the high social tradition 
and ideals raost of .the glorious works have been done 
by the voluntary organisations. This service tradition 
has also been inbibed in our religious preaohings. 

There were social reforuis aovemonts in the past 
undertaken to eradicate social evils from the societjr^ 
and forced the law makers to act accordingly. The 
social reformists like Eaja Ram Mohan RC'y, Dayrananda 
Sars\'jati, Ishwar Ghandra Vidya Sagar, ICeshab Chandra 
Sen fought far the eradication of social evils 
1 ilr.e , ch il d iiarriage , sati prafeha , Pordah system and 
so on* The Ghristian missionaries gave a lead, to 
the voluntary social work and establislied institutions 
to help the domt-rodden sections of the society* 

The Gandhian social refomist on the one hand, ' . ■ 

carriiad- the developaent with self help ii.ogan and 
on the other, helped in the freedom struggle of 
.India* ■ . ; ■ 




tteniDted to eivo social aiid econoLiic c 


the political freado 


/hich 


Elected ir 


lit Lit ion 


ioc lo- ecor 


In the planning procc 


the inj)ortanc 


volant ary sector was real isecl ; and on 


of the Planning CoLunisBion the: Gent ral Social 


W elf are Bo ard. \] 


First Plan period tinder the Ministry of So 


I arc 


tate level 


•;ith their counterpart 


lion-officials who are known for their social 


rvic e 


the GSV/B and their 


rpar 


in the country 


1C main 


voluncary or 


of these in st ibu t io 


ion 


lions establish, guide, provide 


volMntar 


inaiioial assistance ana e 


In short, the Board 


tiiie-tO“ti!:ie 


mcourage voluntary organisations, and to 


conbiliu.fce towards the de-velopiiient process in the 
coi?.ntrj. Tie lateBt figure shows that there are 
125 000 regiEstered Toluntary organisations in India. 

The •voluntary organiaations are generating tlieir 
own finances, through donations, charities, fee, 
grant -‘in-aid etc., on the other hand, they are 
the organiaations who get financial assistance from 
foreign countries like OIKB, Oaurch yluxiliart^ for 
■Social Actions, etc. Their funds are channelized Toy 
Ministry of Hone Affairs. 

These voluntary organisations are engaged in 
the Social welfare activities such as formal and 
non-fomal education including adult e-ducationj 
balw adis | health and nutrition^ child and oiothor care 
ai'id creches? rehabilitation works? ho'mcss for blind, 

infirtas, aged, orphans; sports, and culture? and 

■■3 

housing. On the otherhand, some agencies are 
engaged -in the income generating work and elongwith 
the welfare work, they also provide employment 
opportunities to the needy., / 

In the subsequent plans although there was no 
direct emphasis on the voluntary work it was 
assimilated with that of social \ijelf a^e activities. 
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Thoa^'h the -volmibar^^ organisations and. tho Planning 
Ooaais,sioii hacT long iritereface bat no specif ic role 
nas assigned to thaa. In the i’ifth Plan, there v/as 
a schenc for the proiiiotion of volimtsrg p'aojeots 
arid social action xirograv-i-iiQ . . In the Sixth Plain, 
stress was laid on the niiportance of the proiiotion 
of purely- non-, go TS mil ent organisations which could 
iicti'/atc and -iSrobilise people in specific or general 
development tasks. 

The Seventh Plan is veiy important as f ar as 
the role of voluntary organisations is ooncemed. 

The Plan contains a special sub-Ohapter fo r t he 
in'TOlve'Qent of voluntary organisations under the 
poverty alleviation programme. The Chapter deals with 
the socio-economic uplif tiaent of women in addition 
to health, family wolf are and nutrition programmes. 
The Plan allccoted 1000 crog?e rupees under the various 
soheimes for their impleimentaticn by the voluntary 
organisations. This ahows the seriousness of the 
policy makers towards the contribution of voluntary 
sector, in the development process* 



According to the Plan the '^Toluiitary organi^i at:. 
will , have to be assxaoiated more old sel.\r and actively 
than hitherto v?ith the programmes for the rednotion 
of poverty and with the effort to make the riinimui.i 
needs available to the population for improving their 
evaadity of life. This -will be incorporated as part 
of the overall strategy for aagumenting such programmes 
meant for the poor, as also an altemabive feed-back 
mechaniS'i for ascertaining whether the target groups 
have received the belief its meant for them. 

There are number of factors' which strengthens 
the association of voluntary organisations in view 
of the magnitude, extent and intensity of the prv.;bleri . I’ir 
there is a growing realisation that the existing 
machinery is unable to provide the amenities and 
services to the poor section of the society. The 
benefits are not reaching the target groups for v/hom 
the3v are means. Secondly, the voluntary organisations 
have gained experience over their long \>/orking in the 
field, adopting newer techniques ha-ving direct 
interaction with the poor at the grass-root level 

A 

with proven capabilities. Thirdly, the voluntary 
organisations have an edge over the govemaent 
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inactiinery in terns of s (n) their aiell siae, better 
rianGgeiient ce^pabilities, and flexibilit iee to local 
conditions? (b) norhing in close collaboration with 
tbs local people thus Gstablishinc a better rapport 
with thsr .1 and the coiimnity and having a better 
unde rst and ing, of their felt-needs and social conditions; 
(q) static nature of their organization where renote 
poDBibilities of transfers vJhich allow theu to build 
a sustained contact with the people and serre thm 
v;ith certain reputations? (d) ccaaitTicnt tnd devotion 
to work? (e) .not bound by rigid bureaucratic noims, 
rules and procedures and thus have .greater flexibility. 

‘ US , 

M.1 these factors rialce /to believe that voluntai-y 
organisations are better tuned to serve the urban poor. 

The voluntary sector has also undergone a change 
v/hich is reflected in their \.;orking loatten^ fron 
chairty to prof essionalisa in the v/ elf are work. This 
has resulted in building a corpus uf specialised 
knowledge and experience about W- hat does and v/hat 
dees not vjork in bringing about socio-econoriic change 
The voluntary organisations are jo.ined by riore and 
uore specialised persons such as doctors, engineers, 
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toncbers aclninistr \}hj find interest in the 

volnnt pry work in their spare tine or after their 
retirenent . There are also young perGons who find 
their career in Yolunt ary social work. 

There are diff erent types of Yolunt ary organi- 
sations. Sone are interested in enhancing their 

■ ' ■ ■■ 7 

status throngh their work ?md gain belief it out of it. 
On the other hand, there -are organisations vihich are 
working selflessly and fearlessly devoting their 
energies for fighting injustice and trying to secare 


a better deal to socially and econonically deprived 
persons. Sach .organisation may be associated with 
the devoloprient programmes for the urban poor. 

Areas of Asoociation ' . 


The volLintary organisabions -‘'re worltiing in 
many fields said their must faitfal as am ci at ion wonld 
be in the field uf poverty alleviation in urban areas 
This has gained iLiportance due bo creation of slums 
and the urban~based prograiimes for the uplift of 
the urban poor such as the urban basic services, 


environment Improvement of urban slums, IbS^IT programme 
of low-cost sanitation, minimum needs programme 



under the 20~Point PrograLiae for the urban areas. 
The -voiantary organisations can help the urban agoncje s 
in riany wajs such ass ident if ,yin£^ th^r target groups, 
disseainoting the developciGnt iiifornation to the 
coaaiinity,. mobilising then to undertaice the 
grass-root surveys for identif yiiig the target groups 
and their needs. Such activities v/oulcl be of irmese 
help to the urban planners and adaiijiiistrators to 
provide ben of it to tbenoeCy. They v/ill be also 
h elpf ul 3.11 the . implement a.tion of 'the government 's 

O 

20-Point Prog 3?anae for the urban poor. 

The Goverament ' s desire fur the invcj.veneiit of 

voluntary o.gencios in the programaa is based on the 

real'isatian that some of the anti-povert v' measures 

du not get benefit the people directly but due to 

lack of coordination the go V633nment is not getting 

necessary feed-back. While inaugurating a tv;o“day 

seminar on 'constructive wo idxers on voluntary agencis s 

and nation Building', the Prime Minister opioned that 

the voluntary organiBations had a better and direct 

contact v;ith the masses arid could provide the 

9 

government the necessary feed-back. 



The -volant ary oector lias certain strengtiis 

aaicl ■'./eaknesses. In order to gain coiii'itlence, of the 

iuplenenting agency. The voluntary erg anizat ions 

10 • 

have to niininise their v/eaknesBGs« The iaportant 
stren,gth of volimt.-jry organisations is their ■lotivatioi 
and ooniuiitaent to the people of the •'ires'* 

The arbaii planners and administrators have to 
recognise the strengths of the volant ary organizations 
and provide them helping hand by assigning sjue 
of the develop-f-ient prograiiiiies for arban poor according 
to their capabilities and repatation. Volant ary 
organizations can do miracles throagh and erst. ending 
people and mobilizing pablic coiporation t-Jhich is 
one of the import-ant sectors for inplementing the 
development programmes for the arban poor* 
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Life-span - The M issin g Dimension from the Concept of Urban Poverty , , 

(Preliminary Paper) 

Dr. P.S. SANGHVI 

1# Urban poverty will outstrip and outweigh rural 
in India as well as in the large majority of the developing countries^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
in the course of the next 15 to 25 years. The concept of poverty in 
general and that of urban poverty in particular has mostly been 
explored and viewed in the context of a single dimension of the intake 
of inadequate number of calories. The time has arrived to broaden the 
concept of poverty at least for the urban areas (and fox the rural areas 
also) by incorporating the criterion of the normal life-span. The poor 
should be provided with the means not only for immediate physical survival 
but also ensuring them the normal expectancy of life. 

2. One cannot but help to notice that given a reasonably 
efficient administration, the modest development of transportation, 
communication and storage of f acilities for f oodgrains and a network 
of public foodgrain distribution system, etc. it is possible to 
abolish deaths on a massive-scale from acute hunger and starvation, and 
to replace it by a situation of chronic undernourishment combined 
with malnutrition and the resultant high rates of morbidity and 
mortality among all age groups -significantly higher than those in the 
non-poor segment of the society in addition to and apart from 

the insufficient growth of the body and the brain. 
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3* In this sccnorio both the morbidity nnd the mortality 
will be ascribod to diseases and not to hunger and poverty. It will 
provide a camouflage for whot are, in ossonco, deaths and disabilities 
due to poverty and dress them up as arising from diseases. This is 
morG likely to occur in urban areas where there is usually a higher 
visibility for occurences resulting from poverty and greater political 
vulnerability for the ruling elite. Such camouflage will therefore 
make the remedial action far more difficult. This is anothar reason 
why the dimension of life-span should be explicitly incorporated in 
the concept of poverty. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

4, The problem of urban poverty is likely to get progressively 
worse over the next few decades. The number of urban dwellers in 
developing countries exceeded the rural dwellers for the first time 
in 1980, It is forecast that by the year 2000 two out of every 
three urban dwellers will reside in less developing countries - 

the reversal of the situation that existed in 1950, The urban 

" ■ at ■ ' . 

population of developing countries which stood/merely 100,0 million 
in 1920 rose to 792,4 million in 1980 and it is anticipated to be 
2,115,5 million by the turn of the century. The level of urbanisation 
in the developing world has bean relentlessly increasing: in the 
present century it rose from 8 par cent of the total population 
in 1 920 to 1 6 per cent in 1950 and 30 per cent in 1980, It will 
reach 42,3 per cent by the turn of the century# The level of 
urbeanisation in Asia, Africa and Latin America is expected to be 
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39 p-r cent { 41 3 million 43 pjr cent (346 million) ^ and 75 

1 / 

por cent (466 million) rcspcctivoly « 


5» According to the ostimates of the World Bonk, there 
were some 44 million poor households in the urban area of the developing 
countrios in 1 980* It is' anticipated that' theirynumber' would reach 
55*5 million in 1990 and 74*3 in the year 2000* Even if we assume 
four persons por household/ the urban poverty will encompass • some 
300 million by the turn of the century in developing coyntries#^^ 


6® The urban population of India number 159 million in 
1981 census* It was also found that between 1971 and 19B1 it grow 
at the rate of 4*6 per cant par annum compared with the overall 

3 / ■ ^ 

population growth rate of 2*5 per cent* 


\/ The data are quoted by Vod Prakash, ^*Aff ordabilit y and Cost 
. " Recovery , of 'Uxb'an Service”" ''in^ ' Regional ■ ■DGvelQpm'ent':'-Dialoqyo *.'^ 
yol*6, No*2, Autumrv 1 985, United Nations Centro for Regional 
Dovelopmont, Nag Japan, Table 1, pp* 4 5 from Philip M* Hauser 

and Robert W* Gardner, ^Urban Future: Trends and Prospects* in 
/ ■ Philip M'/' Hauser ''-ot * 'al^# -Population' 'a-nd' 'the 'Urban ■T::'utyr 0 .:'';('Aibanv.*:' 

N« y s state University of New York Press , 1 982) , pp* t -58* 


Shelter (Poverty and basic needs series), Washington, DC, 
Viorld "SanFT^opt ember 1980, Table 1, p*3* 


^ Census of Indio, 1931 
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The urban dwcliDrs canstitute 23*3 per cent of the total pcpulcation* 

At tho turn of the contury this parcentaga would go up to over 32 
per cent* Population below poverty line in 1983--84 was 28.1 per cent 

4/ 

or 49 million according to the Planning Commission#^ Some thirty to 

forty million dwellers live in urban slums/squatters ^ settlomont/ 

jhuggies* What is even more disheartening is the fact that the slum 

population is growing at a faster rate than the growth rate of urban 

population. Sy the end of this century the slum population will 

account for half the urban population# Low income and slum dwelling 

5/ 

ore usually xnsoprorable twins of poverty#"^ 

Missing Dimension of Povertv ^^^^^ ^ 

5. There is a consensus on the value judgement that poverty 
represents on undesirable condition for human beings rand should be 
eliminated as soon as possible* But this is only as long as the 
attributes of poverty are not spelled out except in terms of calories; 
no limit is set for its abolition; and the institutional and structural 
changes are not advocated or deployed as instruments for the abolition 

Aj Government of India Planning CoHimlssion: Seventh Five Year Plan * 
1985*90^ Vq 1*I, October 1985 pp. 4 5. 

^Government of Indio and UNICEF: Urban Basic Service Programme ; Plan 
of Ooeration - An Abstract from the Country Programme of Cooperation, 


1985-89 




of povGrty* It moy be noted that vjg are referring to absolute poverty 

often expressed in the floor level C3f income^ and not to relative 
7/ 

poverty^ which is assessed on the basis of incenic distribution ond 
measured by the number of persons in one cr more bottom deciles of 
income , groups., .„o,nd,"is., .■■therefore;, ' found'; in' '.sil .;C' 0 .untriBs„'' -of ■ the;' wO'rl'd-'^.;,;V';:; 

■ Ab.solut'O'' poverty ■ implires de'privation' of. ^:,.n'ecess,itles 

of 'life'*'' .'d'Oemed ^ to ■ be indi'spcnso'.ble' ■ 'for ph'ysi'Col '..exis.'t en'.ce'ha'nd;;' p,r 0 .,.d',y ctive 

work/activities® The latter is probably judged as a necessary condition 

so 'that 'the 'Wretche'd. 'Of the land ,■, hopaf ui.ly ' and. ' so.'ener , rat.her ■ t.han. 

later can procure the wherewithal necessary for his or her continued 

existence, and cease to be a ^^burden*^ on the society/the state budget » 

The necessities of life may be exclusively defined in terms of calories 

or the energy balance (o single norm) or calories plus other ingredients 

such as minimum needs in terms of clothing, shelter, education, health 

1 / 

caro, etc^ (multiple norms)* 


Am a r t y a Sen, T j verty and fami nes An E ssay on Ent itl em ent and 

rivet ion, Oxford University Press, Maw Delhi, 1982 pp. 9 to 23| 
and Kamta Prasad, Planning for Povartv Alleviation , Agricare 
Publishing Academy, Mew Delhi, 1985 pp. 3 to 8* Please also see 
Amartya Sen ^’Poor Relatively Speaking", Oxford Economic Papers # 

Volume 35, Mo, 2, July 1 983 pp * 153 to 168| "Poverty, Inequality 
and Unemployment: Some Conceptual Issues in Measurement", 

Economic and Political Weekly , Bombay, No.B, 1973| and "A Sociological 
Approach to the Herasurement of Poverty: A Reply to Professor Peter 
Townsend", Oxford Economic Paper , F\lew Series, Vol • 37, pp*669 to 676* 

X/ Pater ToWnsend, ”A Sociological Approach to the Measurement of 

Poverty - A Rejoinder to Professor Amortya 5 ..n ^ ibid > pp*659 to 668* 

B^/ For instance, it was stated by Robert S* McM^mora in 1980 that 

"Some 800 individuals there {in developing countries) remain cought 
up in absolute poverty: a condition of life so limited by 
malnutrition, disease, illiteracy, low life expoctancy, and a high 
infant mortality as to be beneath any rational definition of 
human decency*" Preface to Shelter (Poverty and Basic Meeds 
Series) |September, ,1980# op.cit*., 



For example, the Planning Commission has fixed the norm of poverty 
in terms of the quantity of calories - the average intake of 2400 
celories per person in the rural Inr’ia and the avexogo intake of 

9 / 

21 00 calories per person in urban India are deemod to be adequateT 

, , 1 ' 0 "/ 

Othar entities may Jisagrea on the numb-ir of calories# However 

the number of calories - the quantitative index of the anergy balance - 

is objectively determined on the basis of the up-to-date knowledge 

of science by a group of experts rather than on the basis of political 

11 / 


expediency# However, there may also be a difference of opinion on 
the scientific correctness of the relevant concepts and/or mBthodology 

w 

of nutritional requirement# 


9/ C#H. Hanumanth Rao, S#P# Gupta and K#L# Dutt, *^Povcrty Eradication 
in Inilia by the year 2Q00 : Some HacrQ-Economic Implicati .‘ns'^ in 
Man and Development # \/ol#III, Mo. 4, December, 1 985, Chandigarh ,p#30 

10/ Par-capita daily intake of 2,250 colories vjas consid.:red adequ -te 
both in rural and urban arv;as by \/#M/ Dandekar and M, Rath in 
their study, Poverty in India # Indian Sichoal of Political Economy, 
Poona, in 1971# Kamta Prasad, on# cit pp# 1 6-1 7 in Annexure 2*1 
provides ’'IBiblbgraphy of '^^tudias Dealing with the Extent of Poverty 

11/ C#H* Hanumanth Ran et # al# , ibid # 

1,2 / For alternative concepts of nut ritional requirement , see 

P ^ nykhatme (ed#). Mower C nceots in Nutrition and their 
.>■ ..Implicati ons for - Policy . Maharoahtro association for the 
Hsswci rbic^n of Science Kesearch Institute, Pocana 1962# 
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7» It was but natural that in the initial exploration of 
absolute poverty by the academicians the intake of calories was 
selected as an index to demarcate between the poor and the residuary 
strata of the socijty# After all , undernourishment in the form of 
the consumptian of insufficient calories represents the starkest and 
worst dimsnsion of the poverty. But there is another feature of poverty 
which has been recently emerging as almost equally important dimension 
viz# malnytrition in the form of inodequats consumption of proteins, 
vitamins, minersls, roughage, ate. which inhibit not only the growth 
of the body and mind of infants and children but also result in 

13 / 

deficiency diseases and disorders# There is synergism between 
disease and nutrition. Diseases and disorders result in malabsorption 

■ ' w 

of food# , 

8. Mutritionally induced determinant of s 'nergism may include 
the reduced capacity of the human body or the host to form specific 
anti-bodies, the decrease in phagocytic activity of microphages and 
macrophages, interference with production of non-specific protective 
substances, reduced non-specific resistance to bacterial toxins, 
alteration in tissue integrity, diminished inflammatory response and 
alterations in wound heeling and callogen formation, effects originating 


w Food and Nutritiun Encvclu'Jtidi aPeaus Press, Cl vis, California, 

USA, 1983, Vol.I lists 20 deficiency diseases and 33 deficiency 

disorders* Please sea Table D— 1 and Table D~2 pp. 530 to 541 « 

cit. 

1 4/ Food and Nutrition »od /Wol .1 1 lists in Table D-4 a 

number of malabsorption syndromes encompassing causes and resulting 
abnormality pp. 1342 to 1344, 
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in altbratians of intistuial flora and variations in endocrins 

11 / 

activity® It moans that undernourishment combin -d with malnutrition 
may lead not only to deficiency diseases but also to the reduced 
resist ance to , dise.a'S'es '■,:and ■' infection'' lii :gen, 0 'ral'#,:'' ■ The',,,p'Qor'. aro, ■■ t' 
thus vulnerable to the host of communiceble diseases® Insconitary 
environment at home and in the neighbourhood (i®e* slums, jhuggies 
and the squatter settlements } make saverol infections and non- 
communicable diseases endemic in the locality of the poor® 

9«. Several factors, combine and reinforce each, othar 
.and 'cause significant increases in the morbidity and mortality, ''rates' 
in all age groups of the poor, More prominant among them are 
(i) undernourishment combined with malnutrition, (ii) the WBal<‘’nd 
r,os,i.sta"nce 't'a"''"d„i.s eases, iii}' ..'the;',,pr'..;sencB';: o:f;''ende'ml'c,:'.:':iiseas'es\ 
tho locality, (iv) the over-crowded slums without protected and 
safe water supply, and the hygienic waste disposal facilities 
or adequate ventilation, (v) deficiency diseases, (vi) the neighbour- 
hood with grossly insufficient municipal services, (vii) the lack 
of knowledge of personal end domestic hygiene, (viii) tha absence 
of primary health care, and (ix) the affordablo ref oral secondary 
and teritary curative facilities® In other words, the life-span 
of the poor is significantly less then that of the non-poor 
segment of the society® The urban poor are also more prone to 
accidents - industrial, traffic and domestic - which also contribute 
towards the reduction of their life-span® 

15* World Health Organization, Monograph Series 57, Int eraction 
of Nutrition and Infection ^ WHO^ Geneva, 1968 p®13. 
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10* The biggest lacuna in deiriQgrophic data is the 

absence cif the collection of the data on the overage life-span of 
the social groups such as the poor and the ncn-poor, inc 'me groups, 
occupations, the slum dwellers and the dwellars in other houses, etc. 
The search for such data in the short time at my disposal was in vain* 
I believe that a poor family have not only a higher rate of mortality, 
especially infont and child mortality, but the surviving persons also 
hove a reduced life-span in all other age groups* The dimension of 
poverty has yet to receive edequ te attention in the academic explora- 
tion of poverty* 


11* A study undertaken by the -Department of the International 
Economic and Social Affairs of the United Motions on mortality rates 
and socio-economic differentials in developing countries concluded that 
the child mortality ratios generally show a pattern of declining ratios 

with increasing income and wealth, but the decline is not always 

16 / ' ' ' ' 

monot onic* . , * *““• It oisc reveals that the mother^s education ploys 

17 / 


3 crucial role in lowering child mortality* In India the coverage 

life expectancy at all ages is found to be lower in the rural areas 

than the urban areas* In 1970-75, the average expectoncyof life at 

birth in the rural areas was 48.0 as against 58,9 years in urban are-as* 

^m>r: ^^ Socio^Economic Dif fer ential in Ohild Mortality *^ - Department of 
International economic and '^ocial Affairs, United Motions, 

Mew York, 1985 p.200 


11/ Ibid, p*27 
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**Th 0 higher expectatiun of life in the urban areas as compared to 
rural aTcas may be uye to bettar heolth and hygienic facilities”* 

Chronic Undernaurishment in Insanitary Environment 

12* The experience uf independent Inria has demonstrated that 
the starvation deaths on a large<-sctale can be eliminated if the political 

leadership has 3 will to do so* The poor need not face the prospects 

of strarvotion death notwithst ending the ever present sense of insecurity 
among the poor at an individual level* The starvation death can be 
prevented in condition of the failure of monsoon or a sudden collapse 
of entitlement or the purchasing power for any reason or the combina- 
tion' of both* 

13* The essential ingredients of the prevention of famine 

ore the presence of an infrastructure and the modus vivendi to 

activate the infrastructure in cose the need arises* The following 
elements of the infrastructure are well-known: 

a* Existence of the moderately axtensive transportation 
network , ; 

b* The network of the widespread storage facilities for 
foodgrains and other necessities, 

c* Two-way communication system for exchange of infor- 
mation and instructions including the early warning 
system for famines, however, crude it might be, 

d. A set of clear instructions in the form of a manual 


1 6/ Sample Registration Bulletin \ ’Vol*XVI, Ho*i f June 1982, Registrar 
General, India, Ministry of Hi me Affairs, New Delhi p*13 
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'for; t he '''tJ entrails ad' , and' 'lower' level 'organ's ,■ 'of,'. 
administ ration on the action to bo token in case 
of drought, flo. id y or any other disaster, 

e* The network of the public distribution rot ail outlets 
for foodgroins and other essential items which can be 
quickly mobilized and activated for subsidized dis^ 

. '■ tribut'ion, .' ■■ ' , ■ ■ 

f* Existence of the stock of skeleton layouts or 

blueprints for public works programme which can be 
quickly finalised and implemented at the multiple 
docentrolised centres, 

g. Public health service, especially primary health 
core centres, with the trained personnel which can 
be mobilized at short notice to prevent the outbreak 
of epidemics, 

h# Personnel experienced or trained in operating the 
low cost relief kitchen, and 

i* Decent ralised and C3perat iunally independent sources 

of information including the media which can disseminate 
information and act as the political pressure group, 
if necessary, 

14* The modus vivendi for the successful operntion is 
(i) the prompt transmission of the true information to higher 
echelons of the administrative and political hierarchy, (ii) the 
decentralised administrative organs with power and resources to take 
atleast immediate and limited relief measures or to initiate them and 
(iii) the sensitized higher echelons of administration and political 
leadership which would receive information, however unpleasant, . 
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with nn open mind and respond promptly sympat h jt ically and 
take the necessary measures. It is feasible for most developing 
cijuntries even with their limited resources to build such infra- 
structure and the modus vivendi to prevent the large-scale starvation 
death within a span of few years. 

1 5. Assuming such measures are taken as in the case of India, 
the dramatic and explosive situation of the massive starvcation end 
the attendant consequences aro avoided. But the poverty persists and 
finds expression in chronic undernourishment of the poor with malnutrition 
and significant higher morbidity and mortality in all age groups* The 
urban poor are not only underfed and underclothed but ralso reside in 
the Dvercrcv’ded slums with filth and dirt, without od^squate watersupply 
free from water-borne diseases, without hygienic facilities •^or liquid 
and solid woate disposal or even proper ventilation in the neighbourhood 
with endemic diseases end without adequate public health and municipal 
services. They become oasy prey to communicoble diseases. Death is 
not from acute hunger but is attributed t some diseases or c^isorder. 

An average citizen or a politician does not think of the underlying 
causes. But the God of poverty continues to extract the sacrifices 
from the poor slowly but surely and steadily. Sacrifices are still 
in the form of death, morbidity and disability. However, they are 
not collective and lack the dramatic flavour about them. They are 
there, slow but sure, steady and relentless. The anti-poverty strategy 
especially in urban areas has to successfully overcome this state of 
affairs. We have to reformulcote and accept universally a new value 



judgement viz* the paijr hns to live henithy end v^ork productively 
for the same life-span as any Qther groups of the society. 

Seme Elements of Urban Anti— Poverty St ratoqy 

16. The goal providing the urban poor with adequate 
nourishment and nutrition and the life-span of around seven decades 
appears to bo feasible within the present fr<amowort< of the economy 
and the polity in the country, Within the next decade or so. It may 
be interesting to examine the life expectancy data at different ages 
in urban India# 


Lidfg E xpectancy in JJjc ba n In dia 
" in 1 ^0- 75 ’*,■ ■ 


Age interval 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

0-1 

58 .8 

59.2 

5r:.9 

1-5 

63 ,1 

63.5 

63.3 

5-4.® 

60.9 

62.7 

61 .7 

10-15 

56.6 

58.6 

57.5 

1 5 20 

52.0 

54.0 

52.9 

20-25 

47.4 

49.5 

48.3 


(Extracted from Abridged Life Tables of India, 

Statemunts 2 5 5 a m o 1 e H e q i s t r oAij in _ jjj 11 ojyj^ op-cit 1 4 1 5 

17. The data in the above table reveal that a person who 
has completed 20 year has» at least, the additional 48 #3 years of life 
expectany giving the life-span of atleast 68.3 yeors . The life-span 
of a twenty year old man and woman will be in the order of ntleast 
67.4 years and 60.3 years. These data pertain to 1970-75. Some 
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improyament./in,,. ,c he,, average span must haye taken place during last 

10 years or so* On the tither hand, both the poor 

and non-poor segments of the society* Tho majur prablem is, of course, 

high infont and child mortality rates among the poor and the illiterate. 

In 1978, the urban mortality rate was 26.3 in the age-group 0-4 yoarsj 

comporad with the mortality rate of 1 *5 in the age-group 5-9 yesersj and 

1 #0 in the age group of 10-14 years* The mirtality rate begins to increase 

from tho next and subsequent age groups: 1.6 in the age-group 15-19 

^ 1 / 

right up to 42.3 in the rage-group of 65 to 69 years. Apart frcm 
family income, hygiene, home sanitation, mother’s education especially 
with reference to health care management , vaccinotion, primeary health 
core and access tc secondary and tertiary cyretive facilities begin 
to acquire increasing importance* In brief, there is considerable but 
manageable leeway to make up in order to realize the target of 70 years 
of life expoctancy at birth for poor* 

18. Indian economy has undeniably made some notoble 
strides in throe and half decades of development planning* In-^ian 
planning oxorcisos are among those of the world’s best. From os 
early as 1962, tho P ^rspective Planning Division had carried out 
repeotsd and detailed exercisas on the perspectives of the economic 
conditions of the poor. And yet in achieving its most important aim viz., 

19/ Sample Rfagistration Bulletin, op.cit. Table 4, p.12. 
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povo^rty raductiun Indian planning has notably foilBcU In India, thore 
is a vast numbrjr of tho poor and even □ nroator numbor of non-por3r 
low incomo groups* In such a condition, the rodist ribution of income, 
if it politically fuasible, has n limited pot entiol . Certainly , it is 
Indians ono' of the biggest problems,*, ' 

19* By the same token the competitian among different 
groups of the society, for different regions and multiple ends and 
activities for acquiring a good part of the limited r-^sources of the 
poor nation is bound to be fierce* The power elite or the power structure 
which controls the roliocation of utilisation of resources naturally 
serves in the first instance its own vested inter.jsts* And in second 
places comes the accommodation with the various organized lobbies 
Or pressure groups* The lowest priority is received by the category of 
activities and cuncurns born out. of humanitarian considerations and 
idealism of the ruling ulito* The goal of poverty reduction and 
anti-poverty programmes as (‘istinct from the concessions granted either 
on the eve of the election or those arising from the imp ratives of 
the politics of election fcoll in the lowest scole of the 

ruling elite* The similar opinion is also expressed by another 

20/ D*T* Lakdowaia, Rodist ributive P licies and Basic Needs in Indian 

Plonnincd ^ , in The Ba sic N eeds Approach to Ind ian Planning - Prnceedinqs. 
and of a Seminar in Trivondrum ( India) , July 24-21, 1900, Asian 

Employment Programme, Bangkok, 19^0, pp* 56-57* 
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scholar: a quoing system of some kind op.-rates in the government 

iv 

ailocDtian of whore the poor ore served lost, if at oil. 

20. The poor consequently hove to articulate their interests 
os a group with common interost and org-Tnize themselves into o 
pressure group and operate their uvjn lobby to the extent foGsiblo. 

Their only political clout is their voting strength at the time of 
election, the organized dissent which they enn mount, and, perhaps, 
their potential for Apolitical mischief* which may threaten to 
undermine the political stoloility of the social order. Unorganized 
and ignorant on one hand and divided on the caste, religion, language 
and regional lines and haunted by a sense of insecurity cn tho other 
hand, the poor-urban or rural - tend to be marginal and peripheral in 
competition for societal resources - GandhijiAs ’dumb millions*. Tho 
first basic element of the urban ranti-povsrty strategy is to assist and 
focilitoto tho poor to organize thumselves and help its leadership 
to articulate their interests and to formulate their demands for 
specific purposes and activities. 

21 . The second vital element of onti-poverty strategy is 
that tho anti-poverty programmes should -be so designed as to necessarily 
ensure the involvement, porticipation, commitment and contribution of 

21 / Yuo-man Young, “Provision of Urban Services in Asia: the Role 
of People-based Mechanisms,** in Rp.qional Development Dinlof-iue . 
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the pQor« The underlying rntie^nale is net only the tapping of 

the CGmmunity*s latent resources of labour leadership and the collective 

action but also the p :Dmution of human dignity, self help and co-oporatiDn 

22 / 

and lending the programme the quality of the self-sustained durability 

22* The ideological bias of the elements of bureaucracy 
and the local political leadership who advocate, design and implement 
the anti-poverty programmes do adversely influence the effectiveness 
of the programmes* Thoir bios is largely conscious and at times 
unconscious* They divert the ’part of assigned resources to their prusent 
benefits { corruption) and/or for other ends* As far as the corruption 
is concerned, it has engulfed most spheres cf economic and political 
activities e.g* licences, procurement, taxation, etc. Corruption is 
undeniably an important element in the relatively much higher inflation 
of the capital costs of a project* The allocatiDn for the anti-poverty 
programmes are often scaled down on the plea of corruption* But we 
never think of reducing investment and other activities due to 
prevalenca of corruption* Is scaling down the allocation for anti-poverty 
on the pretext cf corruption an illustration of unconscious bias 
against the poor*^ 


22/ For the comparative experience of Hong K jng, the Phillipines, 

Indonesico, South Korea and Malaysia, see, ibid, pp* 148 to 163* 


23. The third nacissary ingr^diant Q tho anti-povarty 

strategy is the employment generation schem.js combin.jd with the 

massive troining activity for technical skill formation. Who are the 

poorest of the poor ? The answer is that they are casual vjorkers in 

urban and rurrol areas of the countries. They hove hardly any assets. 

They are largely illiterote in the rural or >as while their level of 

education rarely exceeds the primary level. They are unemployed 

22 / 

for a large fraction of the year. They ore either unskilled workers 
or the gross-under-employed artisans with traditional skills but without 
implements or tools. The urban poor needs some floor to their income. 

It may be feasible to enforce minimum wages with the improved organisa- 
tion of the urban poor* Additional days of emplcyment may be provided 
through public work programmes such as the Maharashtra Employment 
Guarantee Scheme which appears to have conferred benefits to the 
women and the weakest sections, an ’ ospecially, scheduled castes 
and tribes. Nino-tenth of the beneficiaries of the scheme were 
below the i^uverty iinc?*^ 

.23/ Pravin Vis aria, Povortv and Unemnloyment in Ind ia t A n Analysis 
of Recent Evidence . World Bank Staff Working Paper, No. 147, 
Washington D.C. , October, 1980* 

24/ D.T, Lakdawala, op. cit. p.61 
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24* Tho :-thar dimension of this elDmu.nt of thj strategy 
is launching of the massive training progrrimmes for imparting new 
technical skills to the urban poor * Tho new technical skills alone 
can pave the way for their absorption in the regular employment* Such 
employment schemes can be either self -liquidat ing or the productivity 
and scope of the public work can be upgraded and expanded* Such a 
combination of employment and training programmes does not seem to 
have been yet experimented* 

25« The implementation^ of this element of strategy will 
tax state anti the Central resources, the efficiency of the civil 
service will have to be upgraded, and public works with adequate 
recurrent yield will have to be located and designed* Suitable ^kill 
formation schemes will have to be formulatod and implemented* Con 
these ruquiramonts be met ? Tho only answer which I can give is that 
they ere within the realm of the possibility. And if there is a 
political will, ther^ is a v^ay out. 

26. The fuurtn in'ispensable elomant is the cluster 
of the health, sanitation and hygienic activities. Focus of thjse 
activities should be on (i) education of women ( and also men) on 
tho care of infants and babies, nutrition, domestic and neighbour 
sanitation, personal hygiene and self-management of health coro 
problems, (ii) vaccinations, (iii) the drinking water sofa from 
water-borne diseases, (iv) sanitary toilets (v) garbage collection 
and uis • sol and (vi) special programme for the elimination of 
endemic diseases# These activities must be undertokon on the basis 
of tho partnership among the poor, primary health care service personnel 
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the local municipal sorvicu parsonnul nn-.’ th.j ajencios of tha stotc 
□nJ control govo.nmsnt* The activities to bo undertaken and tha 
priGrities omong them can be dafinerj and determined by the experts 
anv.‘ the urban poor and may be modified from the experience* 

27« Vie hnve deliberately not mentioned the low cast housing 

for the poor as ana of the indispensable Glomants of , tha anti-poverty 

strategy tc cchiove the proposed target* The j.roblorn of the clearance 

of slums, the squatter settlements and jhuggies nnd their replacement 

by the low cost housing will require enormous rosourcGS and will toke, 

25/ 

with the best of intention, ‘ several decades* It is feasible 
to lay down objective standards for low cast housing in terms of 
the per capita space, ventilation, nature of toilet and liquid waste 

disposal, bathroom kitchen, tha piped water supply and their amount, 

26 / '■ ■*' 

etc*"” The ruhabilitation of slums and building of low income houses 

in accordance with minimum health and Sranitary standar''s are positively 

and urgently needed on a biy scale* Resourcos should be made available 

for this purpose* 

26. However, it is possible and desirable to ensure the poor 
of the adequate and clean fcjd with the minimum of requirement of 
essential nutrients, a good health, tha adequ :te strength and vigour 
for productive work and the averago life expect cancy at birth of 
at least seven decades without waiting for the realization of the 
housing needs in its ontiie.ty* 

25/ Please see, Vinny D. tail, bprne Aspects of Economics of H-^usinq *. 

^he Times Research Foundation, Delhi, boptember, 1982; and 

V>forkshun on Housinii for Millions * Mew ^elhi, October 4, 1 983; 

F o of " ConiniarcG and Industry, New' Delhi, 

1903. ■ ' ' ' 

26/ Please see Chapter ,5, H .usin/j-, StandS'XUis In the Report of tha Development 
Group on Low ^ost Heu8ina *5DD-t*1g77b;-'^ th^ -fcovt . of India, Ministry .f 
of Works & Housing, Nati'-nai; and' UN Regional . ' - 

Housing Centre, '‘..fSCAP, N©i^^ ^ 



HgUSUTG_ Mr_URM_ POOR_. 

GHAZIABiP EXPERIENCE. 

Dharmendra Deo, I.A.S.* 

The process of urbanisation in the specific 
context of third world countries has brought in its 
wake numerous problems relating to shelter, infras- 
tructure, transport etc. Urban development in general 
has resulted in greater mobility of the rural people 
and frequent intercourse with urban areas. This 
coupled with the spread of education and availability 
of other urban services has attracted large member 
of rural poors to the urban areas in the hope of 
gainful effipl 03 ni]ent and better standard of life. It 
is this section of our population, which is usually 

referred to as urban poor and this normally supports 
the secondary and teritiary activities in urban areas 
and because of economic constraints can not afford 
benefits of urban life. 

In the specific context of Ghaziabad, which has 
recorded population growth of more than 600}o in the 
last three decades, manufacturing is the major economic 
activity, which supports about 2>% of the total workforce 
in the city. Out of these industrial v/orkers, about 
68% are unskilled labourers. These industrial labourers 
are further joined by other low- income groups, including 
workers in transport and other allied activities, to 
foiffi the urban poor population in the city. 

Ghaziabad, which has a history of about 2^0 years, 
has been living under the shadow of Uelhi. So it has 
been performing subsidiary functions, because of which 
a vast population of unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
has thronged the city. MoreO'V'er, refugeees' influx after 
the partition had already brought a lot of disadvantaged 
population. All this coupled with. induced development 
in terms of industrialisation; and the resultant construction 

Commi ss ion 0 # Chairman, ' ' ' ' 

Ghaziabad Development Authority, 

.Ghaziabad,. . — — ^ ^ 



and other tertiary activities, distorted the demographic 
structure to such an extent that a .rural culture was 
distinctly visible in the city. 

initially when Improvement Trust was established 
in the city in 1960, it was thought that some physical 
upgradation and improvement would serve the purpose 
of planned development. Certain artefacts were built 
within the municipal limit, which was the area of 
operation of the Trust, But soon it was realised that 
mere physical improvement programmes v^ithin a limited 
area would not help. So with a wideer perspective in 
view, Pevelopment Authority was created in 1977« A 
more dynamic role was envisaged for the Authority, so 
that a comprehensive development strategy for the 
present and future developaent process could be worked 
out. After initial teething troubles, the Authority 
has now come of age.- We are now fully aware of the 
problems, constraints and potentials. Facts and 
figures regarding our physical and financial achievements 
clearly show the trend of growth. Whatever was 
achieved till the first quarter of this decade, has 
been doubled during the last four years. At the same 
time, not only physical but socio-economic and 
environmental aspects have been given due consideration 
in each project and programme undertaken by the 
Authority. This has nox-; resulted in the emergence 
of urban culture. 

As mentioned earlier, demographic distortions 
in terms of large proportion of urban poors is .a 
real challenge before us. Although the Authority 
had been making planned residential provisions for 
this section of the society in earlier phases, 

such programmes were not. based on sound strategy, 
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a.s a result of which adequate housing stock could not 
be created for right people, at right place and at 
right time. This had resulted in unintended growth 
of residential areas. 

According to a survey conducted in 1983? it 
was found that at that time there were about 22 
unauthorised residential colonies in .Ghaziabad, 
which were inhabitated by poorer sections of the 
society. Further investigation revealed that most 
of them could afford to hire or purchase a house 
constructed by the Development Authority, still they 
were living in such environmentally incompatible 
areas. 

A survey was then conducted to find out the 
reason for such a situation. It was revea,led that 
la,ck of adequate housing stock for different classes 
of people, and lac of awareness on part of poor 
classes about the public housing schemes, had been 
the real cause for springing up' of such unintended 
development. 

Considering all these constraints and- 
potentials, we started tackling the issue with a 
focus on target groups, A demojid survey was carried 
out to identify the target groups. Broadly, two types 
of unauthorised settlements were identified for the 
purpose : 

firstly, those which had come up on public 
land, and thus hindering the development 
projects of the Authority, 

Secondly, those mauthorised colonies which 
had come up on private, loxid generally in 

wo thought of regularising' them and making 
provision for necess-ary infrastructure 


After identification of target groups and their 
affordable limits, we proposed two types of schemes - 
one was the sites and services scheme, in v/hich a 
sanitary core was provided on a plot of 30 sq. meters 
plot, having access from 4 metre wide pathway. Ovmer 
of such plots were exempted from getting the approval 
of building plans. Pevelopment Authority provided, 
them with alternative sketch plans also, subsidised 
rates were charged and the o\mers were required to pay 
the cost of such plotw at a rate of Rs. 1 /- per day. 

Second, was triple- storeyed one-room tenements. 

Each such flat had a living room, cooking space, one 
VJ.G. and bath. These blocks were located on main roads 
in the same locality. Land cost was again subsidised 
and the owners were required to pay the cost of such 
flats at a rate , of Es. 30 / per day. 

One unique feature of such scheme was the payment 
schedule, which allowed the owners to pay their instalment 
on daily basis. This was considered necessary because 
most of the urban poors are daily earners. Their expen- 
diture pattern and lack of education regarding sayings, 
does not afford them adequate opportunity to pay the 
instalments on monthly basis. 

This scheme x-/as orginally planned in sector XI- 
XII of Ghaziahad Master Plan area, which is easily 
accessible by road and rail transport, hue consideration 
was given to the relationship between work place and 
living place. Infact the location of Sector XI- XII is 
such that it is surrounded on east by industrial 
estate and on west by railway workshop. Both these 
work centres employ a sizeable, number of occupants 
of these schemes. At the same time, quite a few of 
the occupants are employed in Delhi and Shahdara, and 
they have the cheaper transport ..to their work place 
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in terms of rail. Moreover, this sector is adjacent 
to other low- income localities, which has enabled aj 
cohesive social structure to emerge. 

Thus social, economic and physical potentials 
have been exploited to the fullest extent possible 
to make this scheme of rehabilitation of urban poor 
a success. Unlike other urban areas where people 
have sold such plots and houses to squat again, 

Ghaziabad experiment has been acclaimed a success 
in the sense that not even a single house or plot 
under this scheme has been resold. 

Another positive aspect of the scheme in the 
context of overall planned development, is that the 
slum dwellers were given possession of their plots 
and houses on that day on which they demolished 
their existing jhuggi- jhopri. Thus v;e ensured that 
both our objectives were achieved simultaneously. 

Success of our strategy can be gauged by the fact that 
no new una.uthorlsed colony has sprung up during last 
3_lf years. 

Encouraged by the success of our housing 
strategy, we have continued our efforts with full 
vigour. Several other such schemes have been taken 
up at different localities in the city, where due 
emphasis has been given to home-work place relationship, 
and the socio-economic aspects and aspirations. One 
such scheme in Patel Nagar, Sector-VII G.M.P. has 
been adopted as a pilot project under the I.Y.S.H. 

Here triple- storeyed E.W.S. houses are under constru- 
ction to accomodate the sweepers, who were squatting 
there for the last two. decades, pursasivo strategy 
had been adopted to make them agree to go in for 
planned housing. 
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J&i the context of urban spread, due care has 
been taken to see that none of the groups remain 
isolated. At the ssaae tira'e, desired levels of 
interaction have been ensured. However, a physical 
constraint in the form of Kin don river, h.ad divided 
the city into tv;o different entities, which has 
resulted in socio- cultural segregation. To tackle 
this issue of segregation, we have taken up a 
project to create a ''binding zone” on banks of 
Hindon river. This has been named as "Indira 
Priyadarshini Udyan”. This is going to be an activity 
oriented recreation zone, which would chciracterise 
the dynamism of our Late Prime Minister, e.f ter whose 
name this area is being developed. In keeping 
with the Spirit v/hich she fostered, this area v/ill 
serve all classes of the people irrespective of 
their ethnicity and socio- cultural affiliations. 

V/e thus foresee an equitable distribution of our 
urban resources, which in turn will ensure a healthy 
urban structure to emerge. 


Nat lONiSL SEMINAR ON "DEVKLDPMS-3T 
PROGRATIMSS iOR THE URBAN POOR" 

(FEBRUARY 2-3, 1987) 


Develcnment. Programmes, Voluntary 
Orqanisaticns and the Urban poor 


S P A R C 

society for promotion 
cf -Area Resource Centres - Bombay 


centre for URB.A'J^ studies 

mDlAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC: ADMINISTRATION 
loP. BSTJS'S, RligO RC.AD, :NSW DSL.HI-110002 



>.,jVgLC.PM2MT . P.IOG r. m'lSS, VOWr^TWiY C-IG'-J.'TIZ \TIOl2S 


‘TKS URBAi'l i^DR 


(Chio paper vras presented by SPARC, Bombay, in tlie 
n.'i'cx.:;na,i. senriner on ‘Development Froqr amines for the 
ra-ban poor*, organised by the Institute of Public 
admird strati on, Nev; Belhi, on february, 1987 ) 


,X KT,aOjyJCT.~.pid ; The focus i Metro cities s 

If v/e assume tliat urban growth and planning are oriented to b. 
'die development of human resources, then, the focus has definitely 
to be tlie urban poor, who account for 40“-50 per cent of the 
popw.lation in cities in India. Planners and urban researchers : 
ackno',;lsdga today diat urbanization has meant a differential spread 
of both resources and population in a manner which, has resulted 
in an ‘urban problem* , The country's 156 million urban populatior 
lives In 3233 urban centres and 12 metro cities with 114 and 42 
million inhabitants respectively- . Metro cities in all the 
developing countries are today's 'survival cities*. By the year 
A.D« 2000, the U.M. projections show that there will be 22 mega 
cities (with a population of 10 million plus) in the world of which 
18 will be in tlie developing countries. 

In cur country, by the turn of the century, urban concentra" 
tion would follow a similar pattern s 110 million waild be living 
in 30 metro cities (with a population each of one million plus) even 
with the current average annual growth rate of 3,8 per cent. 

Sfithin large cities, it is the settlements of the poor that 
are growing It twice the growth rate of the urban population in 
the last decade. This means that any innovative solution to the 
present problems and to create a set of liveable, sustainable 
cities must diial with the issues of massive urban poverty. 

The urban poor > 

In the last two decades, series of man-made and natural 
disasters, the near stagnation of unirrigated/semi-arid cultivation 
are some of the important factors that have led to the mass 
migration of the rural poor to the cities. 
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Studies by the I»L»0. have , shown tJaa-c. .people follcrj 
opportunity and the larger the city/ . the more tlie opportanlfcy. j 

Urban reality is determined by ‘survival*. Condictiag palls, j 

competition for economic and social status and inecruality in i 

distribution of public res cxirces determine the majority of the poor! 
are pushed into slums or onto pavements and to the unorganised | 
sector. ■ ^ ^ ^ ! 

Rural -urban migration; its role in urban explosion continues * 
to be exaggerated in the case of the large cities but these | 

I 

cities are gra/;ing in size. Nevertheless# concentration of i 

developsnsntal# political and industrial activities ensure that | 

the migrants find jobs in the city more quickly than other I 

residents. Among the poorest migrant families, both men and wcmen I 
work in whatever amployraent is available; so do their children. 
Hectic ‘development ' activity and in its wake, increased grovrbh 
of road and buildings (the construction sector), transport,, the j 
recycling industry, wholesale and retail trade, an ever expanding 
service sector characterize the metro cities. These sectors i 

require dteap labour of unskilled and semi-skilled labour on a | 
mass scale. ■ • ■■ 4 

How do the poor ensure their survi'gal In cities ? i 

On arrival in the cities, the poor create their settlements | 
on marshy, unused/unuseable land in pockets which offer them i 

subsistence eraployment. A census of over 6000 households in the ! 
pavements in the central business district of Bombay shows ! 

' ' . ■ ■ ' . ■ : ■ . ..-li 

that 80-85 per cent earners did not use the public transport system 
to reach their places of work and trade (SPARC, 1985). Statistics 
reveal that slum dwellers have lived in Bombay for 15 years or : 
even more and yet continue to struggle to obtain basic documents 
and official recognition (SSCAP, 1982). 

It is seen that years after they settle in large cities, 

the poor continue to upgrade the land they settled on; to include 
paved roads, water, electricity, drainage and garbage disposal ! 
systems, schools and ccanmerce despite the official ‘illegal* 
status of these settlements.' The ■ ccaintry • s largest city adminis- j 

tration saabsidizes Rs.lSO per person yearly to . . provide ^ ; 
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coasar-.^ancy services in a posh area in Bcm!:)ay {D ‘Souza, 

1986) « In contrast, pavement., diallers in a particular area 

In the SoJTie cxty and in the same ..aighbcairlicod pay to use piblic 

toilets., for garbage dispos.al., for water not to mention 

the pa<v.:3:its they make for other institutionciiized services 

'’.ike schools and dispensaries. 

Far’idier, women undertake a range of productive activities 

to supplement and to sustain meagre ressirces putting out 

work, collection of fuel, house-building and repering# raising 

poultry, etc« in addition to their struggle to obtain basic 

amenitiers and household work. 

©•lese are just a few ways in whicSa the urban poor 

subsidize the city®s growth and developnent on a large scale 

as land developers, house builders, in maintenance of civic 

. ■ : . i 

amenities and as the backbone of public service., systems in the; 

cities. i 

Official Response t I 

The problem of the urban poor has evoked a range of j 

administrative measures all of which focused on eviction - i 

immediate or inr.iinent - of the problem of slums. Some State 

policies incilude procedures to limit the flow of rural migrants. 

However, the urban reality indicates that despite these measures 
the growth rate of the population in slums has bean greater 
than that of the urban population as a whole in the metro cities || 
Further, we find that in the four metro cities of BOTibay, ;; 

Delhi, Calcutta and Madras, about 75 per cent of the poor || 

work in the unorganized sector. These facts highlight two I 

extreme aspects of the life of the urban poor * SHELTER and 
ECONOMIC SURVIVAL. ] 

The situation of the urban poor reveal then low investment, r 
unequal distribution of public resources and failure of delivery : 
systents in priority areas of development and services. 
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Tri’3 basi.s of State priorities for the urban poor seertis to be 
entrenaied in a series of worn-out assumptions : 

Cl} Cities today are congested, over-populated and 

unwort.hy of living; ‘things, aren’t the same* because 
of the urban poor. 

(2) The unregistered sector, is a burden. on the city's 
«ixchc-..]uer; v/rsurein employa-ent of the majority is not 
tcoced.' ■ 

(3) The city's poor use scarce I'esources such as water, 
^electricity and other amenities - free I 

(4) Slunis and pavement dwellers occupy’- larid reserved 
for public use. 

ffho are the urban poor ? How do they live ? What are their 
priority needs ? These and other similar questions are never 
asked by planners. 

The absence of hard facts and figures /on . the causes amdp - / 
count of urban pcsverty reveals an important lacuna in urban 
planning. The Task Force Report has noted that there hasv been ^ 
ho effort to enumerate slums on a national level; the four. major • 
cities included. This in turn has meant little clarity on the 
allocation of public resources . .. Whatever - base data are. ■ available i 
for local planning is outdated and do not cover the entire J 

population. To illustrate, in Bombay, the last Census of slums • 

carried out by the State Government was in 1976. It revealed that; 
a population of 28 •18 lakhs living in 627,404 hutments. A decade | 
later, gross estimates of slum and pavement population (about 40-4^^ 
lakhs)form the basis of official information on the urban poor | 
in the city. 

URBAN POLICIES AND PROGRAMMSS FOR THE POOR . 

A national urban development policy is yet in the making; 
meanwhile sections of the Five Year Plan blueprints on housing 
and basic services form, the guidelines for the State level 
policies on urban development.. As of now, the Task Force ^ 

Report is the most comprehensive document available on 
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aa£-jissma^t of needs and programmes in areas of housing and 
urbaa development. However, policy documents an-i master 
plans continue to visualise ‘stable* cities basing themselves 
on a static representation, of ■ urban eentr‘es,i'ittle realizing 
that a durable city is one that is constantly changing with 
the movement of people and opportunities. 

la this context, larga cities represent the biggest 
challenge and least understood dimensions to ojtr country's 
planners who are busy planning new cities which 1990 would 

be tcroorrows metro cities with a popilation of over one 
ndllion. 

H'Dw responsive are the current structures of decision 
making and comma ni cation ? 

The principles which characterize the current urban , 
development and planning exercises are s 

- Urban developnent is not viewed in a holistic 
manner to include the development of human and 
material ' resources . 

~ Broad based planning based on growth projections of 
cities and population preclude coordinated regional 
and local planning and utilization of resources,^^ 
Master development plans’; are actually only lafid-use 
plans 

- Growth of metro cities in the decade 1971-81 reflect 
the concentration of economic activity imbalanced 

di stribution of ■ public resources ; b 

- Identification; of causes of urban poverfe- and 
priorities of the mal^ority - the urban poor - have ’ 

received little concern as studies and statistics ar 
oriented towards projection of growth and trends and 
not towards identification of problem areas and 
:'::;'::^':',:b-;';:>e3cisting: ;fescxtrces»:v:V ;^: : 

Urban planning . processes and decision making 
structures reflect the conflicting pulls of ■ International 
trends, socio-political .'climate, the exigencies of technical 

scientific planning and finally the various pulls and 
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pressures exercised by local .groups - business Interests and 
political parties and bureaucrats. ^ ■ 

In a context where development plans are made at the 
national levels sanctioned at the .State level and imisleraented 
the city Administration, .public information on budget 
resources, schemes and hov? they function are scarcely available 
and therefore priced. For the affected majority, the urban 
poor, participation# access to information on community 
resources and institutions is equated with a series of 
alignments to attain political visibility. CXitdatad laws! 
and official rules have termed everything the poor do as 
'illegal * . 

Life experiences of the poorest - the pavement dwellers ■“ 
reveal that obtaining a ration card - which is considered the 
first step towards establishing an identity in an ufban 
area, is a long drawn out process which involves encounters ; 
witii many institutions, an expenditure of precious time, money:: 
and uss: of social and political contacts. 

It is then, not surprising that the urban poor function 

as mere 'vote banks* of political parties. A deeper 
examination reveals tdiat slum and pavement dwellers are forced 
to ally with *A‘or 'BV or 'C* local parties or politiciaiis 
to influence decisions at the local level. For e.g. Obtaining 
civic amenities like water, toilets or electricity may 
depend on; economic and political interests - that : the - particu;! 
slum area represents. The ; picture that emerges is sketched 
in what follows ' t ' ' 

- There is an unequal distribution of development 
resources in cities which is weighted against the 

^ pOOr’:- 

- Basic survival priorities of the poor — housing 
and employment are regarded as 'State subjects* 
implanented by the local governments limited by 
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■“ Organised lobbies of business interests# political 
parties# professional groups# builders# trade unions# 
etCa. are specific interest groups which currently 
exercise a tremendous influence on .decision making 

/ structures. 

~ The urban poor do not stand to gain - as their interests 
are divided by law# official rules and procadures# ' 
socio~politi cal affiliations# ethnic and casts groupings 
and their low level of, self~orgaiiizati on. 

•" It is seen tliat political alignments of local organizatic 

of the poor are often short-lived and changing - tiie poll 
tical visibility So attained has often worked against . 
the interests of the poor. 

- Democratic organizations like local slum committees 
and trade unions function in parallel streams; thereby 
fragmenting the poor on crucial demands - land tenure# 'h' 
housing# basic services and employment 

- The interplay of political forces and bureaucratic 

structures in urban areas have evolved a series of 
procedux'es (official and unofficial) which are \ 
enraeshed within a chain of social and political : ■ 

contacts fron the ndnisterial level to that of the * 

local politician. This chain has in turn generated 

the need for 'new knowledge '• Persons with contacts 
in multiple formal institutions like city administration, 
offices# banks and development institutions become 
one of the loci of power in addi-tion to those in 
traditional power positions. | 

In the above context# it is relevant to move on to a I 

discussion on the role of NGOs or non , governmental organizations [ 

involved in urban development efforts. [ 
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3y definition and tradition, NGOs have and taken up 
dlfiorent positions v‘is--a~vis developnent prograirunes and 
hence functioned in multiple roles oriented to participation 
cf the poor . 

In the contedt of .urban development, th.e KGOs have 
a ®visiole' role in the field of delivery of 
eiuc.:; tl on, health, nutrition, women-and-child welfare and 
family planning pi'caramraes . i4ich of the involvement of NGOs 
has been or&ented towards implementation of basic services* 
Brocidly categorised, voluntary efforts are directed as : ^ 

roi'ic.a''s i ■ ' ; 

(1) As a vehicle for delivery of government welfare 

services at the field level : 

(.2) Provide alternate- systems, health centres, non~. : ■ r ; 
formal education, .run balwadis, creches and other 
corapiementary services,: : . : 

(3) Develop innovative models for service delivery : 

(4) COE'ffnunity development projects which combine ' ; ■ ; 

delivery of welfare services together wltli eliciting ;; 
the participation of the target groups 

(5) Training community workers 

(6) Meeting researdi and training needs of projects 

The history of involvem^|^of NGOs in government efforts; ; 
in' our country is a story of/government programmes work for 

the target population,. ’ f 

A critical look at such efforts reveals that the achievem€ 
of short term and often short sighted goals has led to immense 
frsustration for both the agency and the worker. Often 
agencies are pressurized into functioning exactly like . 

the government functionaries. Absence of coordinated efforts 
have resulted in concentration of services in certain slum ; 
pockets. Not only that priorities and needs of the poorest hai 
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suftered at tlie cost of acMevement of physical targets. Tree 
X^i Jiutn ti Ox'S aod, jaedical camps and other psogramiBes 

■■are conducted in slums where .basic needs like drinking water# 
toriets# electricity# drainage and garbage disposal systems are 
Soseirt or totally inadequate. This is the case in majority of 
s.'Lums. . 1: 

On the other hand# several voluntary organizations have 
worked out modifications or created model projects v/hich have 
benefited the affected population. Seen in a larger context# 
bGOs are placed in between the micro, reality of the people in 
the procDSs of identifying their problems and on the other hand 
developing or bending systems to work for people. Having done 
all thi.s# it is seen tliat KGOs and the government are caught 
up in a parado,x. whichever way one looks at it. 

One can cite exajnplas of many development schemes 

like the community health v.forkers' sclime# training of 
balssvikas or anganwadi i-^orkers which lost their innovativeness 
when 'they v/ere t-aken over toy the government machinery. 

In order tliat these prooranii-nes cater to a lar|:er target group - -v 
centralisecl# bureaucratic structures were set up which eroded 
participation of the people and tiie inherent strengths and 
magnified weaknesses. On the otiier hand# the work of NGOs 
by theraselyes cannot ensure the success of mass developmental 
efforts especially in the urban areas given their own limitations 

®ie criticism of the above approaches - where 

NGOs make the government programmes work or the other in whitoh 
the government replicates or adapts and adppts a model project 
of the NGO on a mass scale# lies the underlying view which 
positions the poor as ‘beneficiaries* and as target groups. 

This perspective has positioned NGOs not as ccKiuminicators or 
change agents but involves them mostly in the implementation 
of welfare schemes. . ■■ 



